Editor  &  PublisHor 


Illegal  out-of-state  truck 
licenses  were  costing 
Illinois  millions  in  lost  taxes. 


LAND  OF  LINCOLN 


19  ILLINOIS  66 


Until  the  Chicago  Tribune 
exposed  the  racket. 


Many  trucks  bearing  Indiana  or 
other  out-of-state  license  plates  have 
never  traveled  outside  Chicago. 
Many  more  have  never  left  Illinois. 
It  was  a  tax  dodge  that  cost  the  state 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  crackdown  came  four  months 
after  a  T ribune  reporter  noticed  that 
although  there  had  been  a  steady 


decline  in  the  number  of  truck  plates 
sold  in  the  Chicago  area,  trucking 
operations  were  at  an  all-time  high. 
Almost  overnight  a  vast  leak  in  much- 
needed  state  income  was  plugged. 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Exposing  big-time  tax  cheaters 
is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


SEARS 
IN  ALBANY? 


...OF  COURSE 


Nearing  completion  for  an  August  opening  is 
the  300,000  square  foot  Sears  Department  Store  in 
our  new  regional  Colonie  Shopping  Center. 

This  will  be  Sears  largest  unit  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  and  one  of  the  top  five  Sears  stores  in 
the  company’s  chain  of  over  800  units. 


When  both  Sears  and  Macy  s  agree  on  a  single  location  you  may  be 
sure  the  area’s  potential  has  been  thoroughly  researched.  Albany’s 
new  center  w-ill  have  Macy*s  on  one  end  and  Sears  on  the  other. 
In  between  there’s  a  beautiful  air  conditioned  mall  featuring  60 
retail  stores.  A  giant  retail  complex  in  a  great  marketing  area. 


TIME 


ION  ION 


and 


The  Knickerbocker  News 

Capitaland's  Hearst  Newspapers 

Represented  Nationally  by  Mearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


Capitaland’s  great  23-county  mar¬ 
ket  serves  the  country’s  Northeast 
Region.  Albany  is  the  focal  point  of 
this  vast  geographic  area. 


PiJewspaper-reading  New  England  gets 


ACTION 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (s) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


new  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (s) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  tE&sl 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


There*s  nothing  seasonal  any  more  about  activity  in 
New  England,  Sure,  it*s  year-round  vacationland,  and 
before  the  last  apres-ski,  the  spring  and  summer  mi¬ 
gration  of  visitors  begins — lucrative,  but  nowadays, 
just  icing  on  the  cake.  New  England* s  stepped-up  in¬ 
dustry  generates  buying  action  by 
permanent  residents  now  earning  ^  > 

more  than  ever  before,  in  markett 
covered  as  in  no  other  U,S,  arec 
by  these  local  daily  newspapers, 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (m) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (e) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 
New'  Haven  Register  (e&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register  (e) 

Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 
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MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL  PUTE  RDUTER 

A  versatile,  fast  acting,  smooth  operating,  fine  or  rough 
cutting  machine  that  will  simultaneously  rout  two  curved 
stereotype  plates. 

Dual  heads  for  each  plate  make  two  sizes  of  bits  avail¬ 
able  to  the  operator,  at  the  touch  of  a  switch. 

This  machine  is  also  available  in  a  single  plate,  dual 
spindle  model. 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4<olor  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  pJate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines-. 


routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  *  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


the  future 

today! 


■aswa  wanMn  cor 


JULY 

25-26 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Park  Hofei,  Washington,  D.  C 

AUGUST 

2-5 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel 
Chicago. 

4—  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago. 

5 —  Football  Writers  Association  of  America,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Sherman 
Chicago. 

8-10 — Southerrt  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Va. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

14- 19 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  Boyne  Mountain  Lodge, 
Boyne  Falls,  Michigan. 

18-20-— Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

21-23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Green  Oaks  Inn,  Fort  Worth. 

21- 24 — Western  Association  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  annual 
conventior\,  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

27- 29 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State 
Lodge,  Sequoyah  State  Park,  Okla. 

28- Sept.  I — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

29- 31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-set 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-9— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

8- 11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Lake  George  Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing, 

9- 11 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth 

Beach,  Del. 

10- 11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

10-11 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Convention.  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday 
Inn,  Joplin,  Mo. 

lO-l  I — Minnesota  Associated  Press  meeting.  Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa. 

12-16 — International  Stereotypers  &  ElecTrotypo'V  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

15- 16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  meeting.  Alder- 
brook  Inn,  Union. 

17-18 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 
Ont. 

18- 20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chlcago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20— Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

18-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel, 
Daytona,  Fla. 

18-20— New  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

24-25 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield. 

24- 25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional 
Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

26- 28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

29- Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

30- Oct.  I — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Holiday  Inn,  Kearney. 

OCTOBER 

2-5 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Meeting, 
Hotel  du  Pont,  V/ilmIngton,  Del. 

5-8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York  City. 
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"The  President’s  day  reading  .  .  .  begins 
with  The  Washington  Post,  scanning 
page  one,  picking  out  stories  that  interest 
him,  pausing  over  the  editorials,  checking 
what  the  columnists  have  to  say.  He 
scans  other  papers  less  thoroughly  . . 

Parade,  June  12,  1966 


CmsiHRai 

tKnmiiill 

■RMflHni 
Itaislini 
Ha  Dealer 

Sanford  Watzman,  a  reporter  in 
The  Plain  Dealer's  Washington 
Bureau,  uncovered  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  rules  on 
"nutritional"  and  "low  calorie" 
foods  and  pills. 

But  the  strong  regulations  were 
not  put  into  effect  until 
Watzman  prodded  the  regulatory 
agency  in  a  Plain  Dealer  series. 

Another  demonstration  of 
how  a  great  newspaper  keeps 
earning  its  greatness,  over, 
and  over,  and  over. 


f)  if  ir  i, 
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National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel  The  Corfield  Co 


^  ARL  B.  MOLANDER,  sales  director,  United  Press  Interna- 
^  tional,  writes:  “You  asked  for  some  other  well-known  nick¬ 
names  acquired  by  some  of  our  better  known  newsmen  past  and 
present.  Here  are  a  few  that  came  immediately  to  mind,  although 
some  have  passed  on:  Miles  W.  (Peg)  Vaughn,  UPl;  Frank 
(Bob)  Getty,  UPA  and  fVashington  Post;  Westbrook  (Bud) 
Pegler;  Erwin  D.  (Spike)  Canham,  Christian  Science  Monitor’ 
Scott  (Ace)  Baillie,  UPI;  A.  F.  (Casey)  Jones;  Don  (Killer) 
Kane,  Eureka  (Calif.)  Standard.”  And  then  there’s  Frank  C. 
(Bill)  McLearn,  general  manager.  King  Features  Syndicate, 
and  also  H.  D.  (Doc)  Quigg,  UPI  writer.  Send  in  some  entries 
to  the  nickname  derby,  readers. 

Vacation  Blues 

If  while  you’re  on  vacation. 

They  hire  some  puy  that’s  new 
It  jolts  you  when  you  find  that^ 

He  d(N*s  more  work  than  you. 

^Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight 

— Alex  Sloan  Jr.,  a  retired  copy  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Neu's,  writes:  “If  any  award  were  being  given  for  the  longest 
continued  bylined  sports  column,  it  would  go,  I  suppose,  to  the 
Bob  Dunbar  column  in  the  Boston  Herald — if  there  were  any 
Bob  Dunbar.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Fifty  years  ago  when 
I  was  a  student  in  the  Rahway  (N.J.)  High  School,  my  English 
teacher,  William  J.  O'Brien,  chatted  with  me  about  his  brief 
experience  on  the  Boston  Herald,  shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  Harvard.  I  looked  with  awe  at  such  famous  newspaper 
columns  as  F.P.A.’s  in  the  New  York  Tribune  and  B.L.T.’s  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  was,  accordingly,  a  bit  shocked  to  learn 
that  there  could  be  any  hanky-panky  about  a  bylined  column. 
Mr.  O’Brien  assured  me,  however,  that  there  was  no  ‘Bob  Dun¬ 
bar,’  that  it  was  just  a  device  for  tossing  together  miscellaneous 
items,  and  that  if  anyone  came  into  the  office  asking  for  Bob 
Dunbar,  any  reporter  or  sports  department  member  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  available  became  Bob  Dunbar  for  the  moment.  The 
name  always  stuck  in  my  memory — why,  I  don’t  know.  Every 
time  I  visit  New  England  I  buy  the  Herald  just  to  see  if  good 
old  Bob  is  still  doing  his  stuff.  He  was,  up  to  June  1  of  this 
year,  anyway.  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  Bob  Dunbar  Jr.  took  over?” 

—Another  newspaper  veteran,  Frank  Del-Witt,  Parlin,  N.  J., 
reminisces  under  title  of  “Fallinp  Backward  Down  A  Flight  of 
Time” :  ‘‘Don  Marquis  did  much  to  encourage  a  youth  when  he 
first  began  writing,  and  he  published  some  of  our  early  efforts. 
When  he  took  sick,  and  it  was  established  how  serious  was  his 
condition,  we  bought  a  small  tin  novelty  cockroach,  attached  it  to 
a  card  and  typed  on  it,  ‘If  ever  anything  I  ever  wrote,  made  you 
sick,  I  trust  and  hope  this  will  make  you  well  again.’  .  .  .  Our 
prized  memories  of  a  friendship  with  Karl  K.  Kitchen,  ‘Mister 
Manhattan,’  and  the  lunches  in  W'hythe's.  Our  first  meeting,  his 
encouragements,  and  above  all,  his  gold-headed  cane.” 

Dud  Center 

The  head  won’t  fit, 

The  lead’s  too  long— 

It’s  the  slot  that  culls 
The  weak  from  the  strong. 

—Bill  Copeland 

^Lively  lead:  ‘‘Loco-motive!  The  two  loads  of  weeds  are  loco 
and  motive  for  having  them  pulled  anil  sent  to  Utah  Stale  Uiu- 
versily  is  to  find  ways  to  counteract  their  effect  on  livestock.”  It 
was  written  by  Goldie  Wiicken,  Duchesne  correspondent  for  the 
Deseret  News-Salt  Lake  Telegram,  .  .  .  Walter  Kaner,  who  ''J>tes 
‘‘Kaner’s  Column”  in  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Stw- 
Journal,  hit  the  increase  in  subway  and  bus  fares  in  New  York  Otj 
in  a  column  entitled  ‘‘Sick  Transit  Inglorious.”  .  .  •  John 
New  York  Daily  News,  went  in  for  drag  racing  to  gain  matenal 
for  a  feature  story  and  attained  a  speed  of  82.79  m.p.h. 
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Oregon's  a  great  vacation  land .  plains 

and  mountains  and  lakes  and  rivers  and  ocean  beaches  for 
playgrounds^^i^.  But  the  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 
don’t  take  any  vacation,  they  keep  right  on  reaching 
ninety  percent  of  the  Portland  Metro  market  and 
fifty-seven  percent  of  the  total  Oregon  Market  Plus 
who-knows-how-many^^4^of  Oregon's  six  million 

summer  visitors.  Hard  working  newspapers,  these 

■* 

two . . .  and  each  has  its  own  set  of  readers 


. . .  only  eight  percent  reader  duplication  in  Metro 
Portland.  That’s  why  it  takes  both  the  Oregonian  and  the 


Oregon  Journal 


to  cover  both  big  markets.  Don’t 


feel  sorry  for  them  because  they  don’t  take  vacations. 
They  like  hard  work.  They  like  the  results  they  get. 

So  will  you. 


THE  OREGOIMIAN 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURIMAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


^est  M 

’Tester 

West  : 


NEW  OPTIONAL.  COMBINATION  RATES  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc.  or  G.  A.  Wellington,  Seattle 


editorial 

Pre-Trial  Publicity 

IT  was  inevitable  that  news  stories  alwut  the  slaying  of  eight  nurses 
in  Chicago  last  week,  the  identification,  apprehension  and  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  alleged  killer,  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  all  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  jiublicity,  susjx.*ct  rights,  eit. 

It  is  all  vers  well  to  sit  in  judgment  now  and  state  that  the  police 
should  never  have  acknowledged  they  had  pisiiive  identilication  ol 
a  picture  from  the  lone  survivor,  that  they  had  further  itlenlification 
from  fingerprints,  that  the  man  had  a  prior  criminal  recoril,  etc. 

■All  this  happened  liefore  the  man  was  caught.  How  could  it  ha\e 
been  otherwise?  A  vicious  killer  was  loose. 

Police  ollicers  from  |.  F.dgar  Hcxiver  on  down  the  line  have  .said 
repeatedly  that  ]>ublicitv  is  iinahiable  in  the  apprehension  of  crim¬ 
inals.  In  this  case  the  Chicago  police  knew  who  their  man  was  but 
they  didn’t  know  where  he  was.  Fhey  used  the  onh  method  known 
to  them,  or  to  anyone  else,  to  inform  the  public  about  the  man  they 
were  seeking.  In  fact,  if  thev  hadn’t  used  those  methods  the  doctor 
would  not  have  had  the  information  vital  to  the  identification  he 
made  and  the  killer  might  still  be  at  large. 

W'^e  don’t  believe  that  the  argument  over  pre-trial  public  itv 
should  be  allowed  to  confuse  the  fact  that  in  this  case  /nv-core.v/  pub 
licitv  was  vital  to  the  appiehension  of  the  accused. 

Is  the  press  supposed  to  re|)ort  the  news  of  a  crime  and  the  iileiuiiy 
of  the  major  suspec  t  (when  known)  in  order  to  Ining  about  his  arrest 
and  then  forget  the  whole  tiling  —  even  forget  there  was  a  crime  and 
suflicient  evidence  to  fink  one  man  to  it  —  when  that  man  is  taught? 
Can  the  public  lx;  expected  to  forget  eight  deaths  in  such  a  hurry?  It 
sounds  a  little  unrealistic. 

News  and  Releases 
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/  have  learned  in  tchalsnever  stale  I  am 
therein  to  be  content  .  .  .  /'/lifippianv. 
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James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Waiker,  Associates, 
William  E.  Adams,  Tony  Brenna,  Ray  Erwin, 
Richard  Friedman. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walter,  Jr. 

Advertising  Manager,  Ferdinand  Teubner;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette 
Borries. 
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PRtiiDENT  Johnson  cloclgccl  the  cjiicslion  about  the  WOmcii's  W’cat 
Daily  episode  at  his  press  conference  this  week  which  iticlicates  to 
us  that  he  might  not  be  in  complete  agreement  with  the  actions  ol 
others  in  the  White  House.  WW'l)  has  Iteen  haired  from  Luc  i  John¬ 
son’s  wedding  because  it  ]>ul)lished  a  sketch  of  the  bridesmaids' 
dresses  Irefore  official  release.  Mrs.  Johnson’s  press  secretary  charges 
WWD  broke  the  release  date  and  violated  the  embargo.  The  news¬ 
paper  says  it  did  no  such  thing  because  it  did  not  attend  tiie  briefing 
session,  did  not  accept  the  information  under  agreement  to  withhold 
it,  did  not  publish  the  ofhcial  picture,  and  in  fact  had  stated  plainly  it 
would  publish  the  news  if  it  could  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  WAV!)  did  obtain  the  news  elsewhere,  but  it  wasn’t  .i  copy  of 
the  official  sketch.  It  was  a  verbal  description  from  an  utinamed 
White  House  source  from  which  a  staff  artist  created  a  sketch  \ar\ing 
iti  some  details  from  the  otticial  photo. 

In  our  opinion,  and  in  that  of  most  newspapers  in  this  coimtry,  it  was 
a  piece  of  journalistic  enterprise  which  has  brightened  the  summer 
months  and  in  no  way  has  had  any  deleterious  effect  on  plans  for  the 
wedding  or  the  denizens  of  the  White  House. 

Cause  and  Effect 

(4  A  ^cusT  will  mark  one  full  year  since  President  Johnson  has  held 
-c^a  regular,  formal,  press  conference,”  E&I*  reported  July  Ifi,  Jiage 
14.  “President  Johnson’s  news  conference  from  the  White  House  will 
fie  carried  live  texlay  at  1  p.m.  bv  CB.S,  NBC-  and  ABC,”  according  to 
a  July  21  new's  item. 
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COniUNITY  SQUEEZE 

Your  interesting  Shop  Talk  column 
(July  9)  on  possible  conflicts  by  news¬ 
papermen  engaging  in  civic,  cultural  and 
political  activities  hit  me  hard,  because 
I’ve  done  it  all  and  agree  that  you  should 
and  you  shouldn’t.  Being  one  who  is  not 
so  much  a  joiner  as  much  as  one  who 
truly  enjoys  helping  to  do  things  and 
oftentimes  urging  that  a  project  ought  to 
get  untracked  and  then  being  asked  to 
untrack  it.  my  comments  are  reasonably 
valid. 

I’ve  been  trapped,  led  and  walked  wide- 
open  into  chamber  of  commerce  presi¬ 
dencies,  Kiwanis  presidency,  college 
alumni  boanls,  college  advisory  board 
chairmanship.  Iiave  cliaired  political  meet¬ 
ings.  been  a  Toastmasters  presi<lent,  been 
master  of  ceremony  for  countless  func¬ 
tions.  served  on  many  committees  and 
even  ran  for  oflice  once.  And  problems  do 
exist. 

While  my  position  as  the  operating 
head  of  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  group 
as  well  as  editor  is  somewhat  different 
than  that  of  the  editorial  writer  or  edito¬ 
rial  post  on  a  daily,  some  of  the  things 
above  were  done  while  managing  editor 
of  a  substantial  daily.  On  two  occasions 
1  got  caught  in  the  squeeze. 

Believing  that  our  community  was  suit¬ 
able  for  a  new  state  college.  I  became 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  bring  it  to 
town.  It  was  a  long,  drawn-out  battle, 
during  which  we  won,  then  lost  in  the 
political  arena  of  Sacramento.  Commu¬ 
nity  support  disintegrated  and  I  ended  up 
fighting  it  alone,  l.ike  suddenly  finding 
yourself  naked  at  42nd  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way. 

In  another  case,  a  community  youth 
project  was  lagging  and  I  spoke  up  once 
too  often  and  was  named  to  the  board. 
After  several  fruitless  years  I  suggested  a 
swimming  pool  as  a  worthwhile  project, 
which  was  immediately  accepted.  Eighteen 
months  later  not  one  but  two  swimming 
pools  aie  a  reality,  yet  the  day  another 
hoard  member  called  me  to  protest  edi¬ 
torial  comment  because  I  was  a  member 
of  the  board  I  resigned. 

Truth  is  an  editor  cannot  be  separated 
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from  his  newspaper,  nor  a  publisher,  nor 
a  business  manager,  general  manager,  nor 
reporter.  If  Kiwanis  gets  more  publicity 
because  of  an  enterprising  chairman  than 
Rotary,  the  Rotary  member  from  the 
newspaper  takes  a  beating;  if  one  juilitical 
party  lares  better  in  the  news  columns 
than  the  other,  then  the  politically-minded 
editor  gets  kicked  by  the  one  which  gets 
less  and  by  the  other  for  giving  too  much. 

Yet  to  know  what  people  in  town  are 
thinking,  an  editor  must  take  part  in  some 
way.  Newspaper  people,  for  the  most  part, 
take  a  keener  interest,  are  better  informed 
and  are  more  likely  to  get  something  done 
and  because  of  these  admirable  qualities 
are  asked  to  help.  And  I  don’t  think  civic 
projects  should  be  shunned  because  of 
their  controversial  nature.  Newspapers 
thrive  on  controversy,  without  which  they’d 
be  pretty  sorry  reading;  editorials  state  a 
point-of-view,  generally  controversial  if 
they’re  worth  anything,  yet  the  purveyors 
of  controversy  urge  us  to  stay  out  of  it. 

While  it  appears  that  I  am  arguing 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me 
that  just  as  newspaper  readers  look  to 
their  newspapers  for  guidance  and  advice 
on  how  to  cast  their  ballots  on  issues  and 
candidates,  communities  also  look  to  their 
newspaper  leaders  for  help  in  solving 
community  problems.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  newspapers  and  newspapermen 
help  to  improve  the  community  they  are 
dedicated  to  support. 

Howard  Seelyk 
Palos  Verdes  Newspapers, 

Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif. 

«  *  * 

GOOD  REPORT 

Congratulations  on  the  two-part  series 
by  George  Wilt  on  Circulation  Promotion. 
Obviously  Mr.  Wilt  did  a  lot  of  research 
to  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  report 
such  as  this.  The  articles  show  a  well- 
rounded  study  of  the  carrier  incentive 
program  throughout  the  country. 

William  G.  Ritter 

Circulation  Promotion 
Manager.  Newsday, 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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ABOUT  EQUIPMENT 

I  hope  newspaper  composing  equipment 
manufacturers  took  notice  of  W.  Robert 
Walsh's  article  (July  9)  that  ’"there  is 
too  much  concentration  of  performance  in 
single  machines,  most  of  which  sell  for 
large  sums  and  all  of  which  jilace  too 
many  eggs  in  too  few  baskets.” 

If  it’s  ironic  that  “offset  is  not  for  the 
large  jniblisher,  the  only  one  who  can 
afford  such  equipment,”  it's  etpially  ironic 
that  the  ofhee  equipment,  not  the  news- 
pajier  equipment,  manufacturers  are  reap¬ 
ing  the  bonanza  from  the  biggest  change 
in  the  industry  since  hand-set  type. 

With  these  simple  “oflice”  machines, 
we  are  able  to  set  type  at  fewer  hours- 
per-page  than  with  all  the  complicated, 
high-pricv-d  newspaper  eipiipment  yet 
developed.  And  if  someone  would  “key¬ 
board”  one  of  these  "oflice”  phototvpe- 
selting  machines,  we  could  even  give 
computer-set  tv|)e  a  run  for  its  motiey. 
with  far  fewer  hcadaehes. 

Nevvspa|)er  etpiipinent  makers  obviously 
do  not  yet  realize  what  has  happened:  1. 
They  still  think  complicated  equipment 
is  the  answer  when  scores  of  daily  nevvs- 
pajters  are  [iroving  that  simple  operations 
can  do  the  j<d).  2.  They  failed  to  reeog- 
nize  that  the  “offset  revolution”  started 
at  the  bottom  and  that's  where  they  should 
'tart,  too. 

Herman  Schaaksmv 

Publisher, 

.\ornalk  (Ohio)  Reflector 
*  *  * 

HOME 

Since  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should 
be  most  accurate  in  reporting  news  items, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
A.  L.  Higginbotham  who  has  just  retired 
as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Ihiiversity  of  Nevada  spent  his 
lifetime  working  on  the  llniversity  campus 
in  Reno  and  lives  in  Reno.  Nevada,  not 
Las  Vegas,  as  you  indicated  (July  2). 

Professor  Higginbotham  has  been  a 
much  honored  leader  of  journalism  in 
Reno,  Nevada,  where  I  make  my  home. 

William  Loei: 

President, 

Union  Leader  Corporation. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Short  Takes 

She  was  blissfully  unaware  that  death 
may  lurk  right  around  the  coroner. — 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

• 

He  rejoined  the  Couth  Coa.'tt  Netvx, 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif. — Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

• 

He  is  marred  and  the  father  of  sons, 
so  the  famous  show-business  name  may 
be  carried  on  indefinitely. — Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

• 

The  Blanks  sailed  their  30  feet  sleep. 
— Panama  American. 

• 

The  official  Communist  Party  paper. 
People's  Daily,  ran  a  very  log  article 
about  the  troubles  of  the  ping  pong  team. 
— Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 
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I'oi'il.vai  Hanoi  Rejects  U.  S.  Peace  Bid 

Scheduled  for  Rt.  7  Relocation 
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Not  this  afternoon  paper! 


“We  treat  New  York  Times  copy  as  live  news  copy,  says  Harry  Hamm, 
editor  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  \''a.,  News-Register.  “It  gets  front  page  play 
daily— sometimes  banner  position!” 

The  fact  is,  over  half  the  U.S.  papers  using  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  are  afternoon  papers.  Let  us  tell  you  what  it  can  do  for  your  paper. 
Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  Times  Square,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-7089. 
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Publicity  Controls  Imposed 
On  Newsmen  in  Murder  Case 


Police  Chief  Defends  Release 
Of  Statement  About  Suspect 


Chicago 

A  horde  of  reporters  repre- 
'  sentin^r  news  media  from  all 
(iver  the  world  demonstrated 
here  this  week  the  futility  of 
legalistic  efforts  to  control  pub¬ 
licity  in  a  crime  so  appalling  as 
the  massacre  of  eight  student 
nurses  in  their  hospital  dormi- 
i  !or>-. 

With  the  cai)ture  of  a  prime 
suspect,  the  debate  between  the 
I  guardians  of  fair  trial  and  the 
advocates  of  the  public’s  right 
to  information  broke  into  a  cas¬ 
cade  of  comments. 

Praise  was  heaptnl  upon  the 
police  officials  for  the  efficiency 
i)f  their  manhunt;  other  key 
|)ersons  in  the  investigation  re¬ 
ceived  commendation  for  exer¬ 
cising  restraint  in  talking  with 
the  press;  and  the  chief  police 
ifficer  was  damned  for  telling 
the  public  that  the  “k'ller”  was 
no  longer  at  large. 

Whether  the  press  and  the 
police  abided  by  all  of  the  inhi¬ 
bitions  set  down  in  the  Warren 
Commission  report  on  the  Os¬ 
wald  case  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Sheppard  case  will 
be  disputed  for  a  long  time  in 
what  now  comes  to  be  known 
as  the  ca.se  of  the  People  v. 
Richard  Franklin  Speck. 

Not  to  be  denied,  however,  is 
■Jie  record  of  the  news  media  in 
presenting  a  documentary,  with 
few  holes  in  it,  of  a  multiple 
murder  that  stunned  the  public. 
Even  as  the  suspect  was  held 
ander  heavy'  {guard  in  a  prison 
hospital,  reporters  were  able  to 
eather  bits  of  significant  infor¬ 
mation. 

However,  newsmen  stood  little 
'hance  of  getting  to  talk  to 
^peck,  the  24-year-old  seaman 
who  was  awaiting  ai  raipgnment 
an  a  murder  charge".  Meanwhile, 
agents  of  several  magazines 
:ried  to  buy  “exclusive”  stories 
rom  various  principals  in  the 
■»*,  particularly  Miss  Corazon 
bnurao,  the  one  girl  w’ho  es- 
■sped  being  slain. 

Treading  gingerly  on  eggshell- 
•hin  legal  ground.  State’s  At¬ 


torney  Daniel  P.  Ward,  would 
say  only  that  the  case  would  go 
to  the  grand  jury.  He  added : 

“Other  than  that,  I  am  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  canons  of  legal 
ethics  from  making  any  state¬ 
ment  that  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  defendant.” 

PniM'culor  (lauliuiis 

Ward’s  caution  was  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court’s  decisions  safe¬ 
guarding  prisoner’s  rights.  The 
state’s  attorney,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  fair  trial  and  free  press 
committee,  thus  kept  plans  for 
the  prosecution  under  strict 
secrecy. 

Newsmen  were  not  told  what 
was  said  to  Speck  when  he  was 
arrested  in  a  flophouse  room 
after  slashing  his  arms,  what 
he  was  allowed  to  say  or  who 
was  allowed  to  see  him  or  talk 
with  him. 

The  only  quotation  reporters 
could  get  came  from  Dr.  LeRoy 
A.  Smith,  26,  a  doctor  at  County 
Hospital,  who  washed  the  blood 
from  Speck’s  arms  and  saw  the 
publicized  tatoo,  “Born  to  Raise 
Hell,”  on  his  left  arm.  Dr.  Smith 
said  he  asked  him:  “Are  you 
Richard  Speck?”  Smith  said  the 
man,  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
answered,  “yes.” 

From  that  moment,  police 
clamped  on  such  tight  security 
that  newsmen  were  forced  to 
leave  the  corridors  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Even  police  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  questioning  Speck 
from  the  moment  his  identity 
was  learned. 

Dcl«"cliv«>!*  Praised 

Crime  experts  praised  Chicago 
detectives  for  their  work  in 
bringing  the  swift  arrest  of  the 
suspect.  They  commended  Police 
Supt.  Orlando  VV.  Wilson’s 
action  in  releasing  a  picture  of 
Speck  as  the  man  wanted  for 
the  July  13  mass  murders. 

Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau  of  North¬ 
western  University’s  law  school. 


and  an  expert  on  police  interro¬ 
gation  and  court  decisions  in 
criminal  matters,  said  Wilson 
performed  a  public  service  by 
spreading  the  word  that  Speck 
was  the  chief  suspect. 

“It’s  just  a  lot  of  rot,”  Inbau 
said,  “to  say  the  press  shouldn’t 
publicize  this  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  doesn’t  have  a  right  to  know. 
This  person  (Speck)  was  still 
at  large;  he  was  not  locked  up; 
he  was  not  being  readied  for 
trial. 

“The  police  had  some  real 
basis  for  the  identification  of 
Speck  as  the  killer.  One  of  the 
true  functions  of  the  news  media 
is  to  assist  in  matters  of  this 
sort.  It  is  rendering  a  public 
service  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  the  accused.” 

Only  Avenue  Open 

Virgil  W.  Peterson,  operating 
director  of  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission,  declared  that  Wil¬ 
son’s  release  of  Speck’s  photo¬ 
graph  and  description  was  the 
“only  avenue  open  to  the  police.” 

Peterson  said  Speck  was  a 
potential  menace  to  the  public  as 
long  as  he  was  loose  and  the 
“public  has  a  right  to  know 
that.” 

Peterson  added  that  disclosure 
of  some  clues  could  bring  im¬ 
portant  tips  from  citizens  who 
otherwise  might  not  realize  the 
sijrnificance  of  information  they 
might  have. 

George  E.  Mahin,  executive 
director  of  the  Better  Govern¬ 
ment  Association,  asserted  that 
the  distribution  of  Speck’s  pic¬ 
ture  and  description  through 
newspapers  and  over  radio  and 
tv  “was  a  major  contribution 
toward  his  capture.” 

Proleclioii  for  Public 

Mahin  said  also  that  Wilson 
was  correct  in  what  he  did  and 
“if  the  Supreme  Court  should 
rule  that  it  jeopardized  Speck’s 
right  to  a  fair  trial,  it  w’ould 
make  police  work  absolutely  im¬ 
possible.  Speck  has  the  right  to 
a  fair  trial,  certainly,  but 
actions  such  as  Wilson’s  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  people  get  pro¬ 
tection,  too.” 

Warren  1).  Wolfson,  a  criminal 
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attorney  who  defended  Daniel 
Escobedo  in  lower  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  reversed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  said  the  pub¬ 
licity  would  hinder  Speck’s 
chances  for  a  fair  trial. 

Escobedo’s  20-year  sentence 
on  a  murder  conviction  was  re¬ 
versed  by  the  high  court  on  the 
{ground  his  constitutional  rights 
were  violated  because  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  his  attorney  while 
in  police  custody, 

Wolfson  said  Wilson  should 
have  said  only  that  police  were 
seeking  Speck  in  connection  with 
the  killings  and  accompanied  the 
announcement  only  with  a  physi¬ 
cal  description. 

Hits  Print  Disclosure 

Wolfson  criticized  Wilson’s 
announcing  that  32  latent  finger¬ 
prints  traced  to  Speck  had  been 
found  at  the  massacre  scene  and 
that  Speck  had  been  identified 
from  a  photo  by  Miss  Corazon 
Amurao,  the  Filipino  nurse  who 
probably  escaped  death  by 
hiding  under  a  bunk  while  the 
intruder  murdered  her  room¬ 
mates  in  a  nurses’  home. 

Wolfson  added  that  Wilson 
al.so  mentioned  Speck’s  police 
record. 

‘I’northodox’  Statement 

After  he  w’as  appointed  as 
Speck’s  attorney,  Gerald  Getty, 
chief  public  defender  of  Cook 
County,  criticized  Wilson’s  “un¬ 
orthodox”  accusation  of  the 
prisoner  and  said  it  w’as  a  point 
he  would  raise  at  the  time  of  the 
trial. 

He  referred  particularly  to 
W'ilson’s  statement  to  reporters: 
“Yes,  I  feel  that  we  have  enough 
evidence  to  convict  him.  We  have 
physical  evidence  placing  him  in 
the  building,  and  we  have  posi¬ 
tive  identification  from  an  in¬ 
tended  victim.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  this  is  the  man.” 

Wilson  said  his  statement  did 
not  damage  the  prosecution’s 
case  and  he  did  not  think  it  was 
improper  under  the  guide-lines 
laid  down  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  in  respect  to  the 
Sheppard  case  publicity. 

“I  think  the  information  I 
gave  to  the  Chicago  public  was 
information  they  should  have 
and  I  saw  no  reason  for  with¬ 
holding  this  information,”  Wil¬ 
son  said.  “He  (Speck)  is  the 
killer.” 

Wilson’s  remarks  followed 
stated  opinions  of  three  Harvard 
University  authorities  on  con- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Outcry  Ends 
Blackout  in 
Murder  Case 

Boi’lder,  Colo. 

Strong  criticisms  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association  and  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  coupled  with  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  Denver  Post,  ended 
a  news  blackout  surrounding  the 
slaying  a  week  ago  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  student. 

Boulder  County  District  At¬ 
torney  Rex  Scott  relented  and 
lifted  the  almost-total  muzzling 
of  Boulder  Police  Chief  Myron 
Teegarden  and  Boulder  City 
attorney  Peter  Dietze  to  allow’ 
newsmen  to  get  information 
not  jirejudicial  to  the  inve.sti- 
gation  or  pro.secution  of  the 
ca.se. 

Boulder  police  and  prosecutors 
refused  to  furnish  reports  of 
l)rogress  of  the  investigation  into 
the  slaying  July  9  of  Elaura 
Jeanne  Jaquette,  20,  on  the  CU 
campus. 

After  the  two  critical  state¬ 
ments  and  through  the  “good 
offices”  of  the  Denver  Post,  by 
the  efforts  of  Mort  Stern,  assist¬ 
ant  to  Editor-Publisher  Palmer 
Hoyt,  District  Attorney  Scott 
adv’ised  Chief  Teegarden  and 
City  Attorney  Dietze  of  material 
that  could  be  released  without 
harming  the  investigation  of 
their  case. 

Scott  had  invoked  the  current 
“interpretation”  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  Sheppard 
case  which  claimed  press  cover¬ 
age  prevented  a  fair  trial. 

The  Colorado  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  157  news- 
l)apers  in  the  state,  said  it  agreed 
that  “there  are  some  elements 
of  a  major  investigation  which 
must  be  withheld  for  fear  of 
jeopardizing  the  search  for  a 
killer  and  the  ultimate  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  case.” 

However,  it  continued,  “basic 
details  and  specific  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  death,  and  progress 
of  the  investigation,  certainly 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  an 
official  muzzle. 

“The  law  enforcement  officers 
are  depriving  themselves  of  the 
— vital  assistance  of  the  public 
which  results  from  the  people 
obtaining  a  clear  understanding 
of  events,  circumstances  and  re¬ 
lated  witnesses.” 

The  SDX  criticism  said  “the 
press  is  no  more  and  no  less 
than  a  member  of  the  public. 
When  a  Boulder  officer  says  he 
does  not  have  to  justify  his  pub¬ 
lic  actions  to  the  press,  he  is 
revealing  his  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion  that  he  is  above  public 
scrutiny.” 


Judge  Approves 
Press  at  Hearing 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Municipal  Court  Judge 
Thomas  J.  Bujold  denied  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  (July  13)  in  a 
murder  case  preliminary  exam¬ 
ination  which  would  have  barred 
newsmen  from  the  courtroom. 

In  a  memorandum,  he  said: 
“It  is  the  court’s  finding  that 
there  has  been  no  indication  that 
there  has  been  any  inflammatory 
or  pi’ejudicial  comments  by  news 
media  that  would  justify  grant¬ 
ing  the  motion.” 

The  ban  on  newsmen  was 
.sought  by  John  D.  Durfee,  pub¬ 
lic  defender,  who  is  representing 
John  H.  Lenaway,  54,  accused  of 
slaying  his  wife  by  stabbing. 

Judge  Bujold  ordered  that  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  hearing  Aug.  1  use 
“restraint  and  caution  in  dis¬ 
cussing  with  other  persons 
testimony  they  may  give  at  any 
hearing  or  trial  in  this  matter.” 

He  said  “a  responsible  press 
has  always  been  the  handmaiden 
of  effective  judicial  administra¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  criminal 
field.” 

“Its  function  in  this  regard,” 
he  continued,  “is  documented  by 
an  impressive  record  of  service 
in  this  community. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  not 
only  to  publish  information 
about  trials  but  to  safeguard 
against  miscarriages  of  justice 
by  subjecting  the  entire  judicial 
system  to  extensive  public 
scrutiny.” 

• 

‘Informal  Approval’ 

For  Crime  News  Rules 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

The  two  district  court  judges 
in  Reno  County  here  have  de¬ 
cided  against  immediate  enforce¬ 
ment  of  rules  governing  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  news  media  in 
criminal  cases. 

Judges  William  Gossage  and 
James  Rexroad  drew  up  the 
rules  following  informal  meet¬ 
ings  w’ith  representatives  of 
news  media.  They  asked  the 
Kansas  State  Supreme  Court  for 
an  opinion  and  the  high  court 
gave  what  was  termed  “informal 
approval”. 

Judges  and  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  met  in  June  to  study 
how  to  control  disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation  which  might  be  preju¬ 
dicial.  After  the  meeting,  the 
two  judges  said  they  would 
w’ithhold  enforcement  and  per¬ 
mit  newsmen  to  judge  what 
should  be  made  public. 

The  proposed  rules  were 
drawn  up  following  the  slaying 
last  month  of  a  Hutchinson  girl 
and  the  subsequent  arrest  of  two 
teenaged  boys. 


Bar-Press 
Reports  Due 
At  Montreal 

A  full-scale  discussion  of  bar 
and  press  relations  in  the  area 
of  crime  reporting  and  fair  trial 
is  on  the  agenda  of  the  89th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  week  of 
Aug.  1  in  ilontreal. 

Plans  for  releasing  the  ABA 
study  of  fair  trial  and  free  press 
which  has  been  under  way  the 
past  year  w’ill  be  considered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Bar  Public  Relations 
Aug.  5. 

This  matter  also  will  be 
brought  before  the  conference 
of  Chief  Justices  by  Justice  Paul 
C.  Reardon  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
study  which  incorporates  the 
views  of  numerous  representa¬ 
tives  of  news  media. 

The  program  also  lists  a  sym¬ 
posium,  Aug.  6,  on  the  question 
of  w’hether  ev’ery  community 
should  have  a  bar-media  liaison 
committee.  The  panelists  will  be 
Justice  A.  T.  Goodwin  of  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  and 
Richard  T.  Earle  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Florida  Bar  media  rela¬ 
tions  committee. 

Fred  M.  Vinson  Jr.,  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  criminal  division,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  Attorney  General’s 
Guidelines  on  Crime  News 
Coverage”  at  a  joint  luncheon 
Aug.  6  of  the  National  In.stitute 
on  Bar  Public  Relations  and  the 
Conference  of  Bar  Presidents. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  first  pi’e.sented 
these  guidelines  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of 
New.spaper  Editors  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  April,  1965. 


Speck  Case 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


stitutional  law,  who  had  said 
Wilson  prejudiced  the  case 
against  Speck  by  releasing  in¬ 
formation. 

Speck’s  capture  resulted  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  photo  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him  in  newspapers.  Dr. 
Smith  had  seen  the  photo  and 
read  the  description  in  a  news¬ 
paper  hours  before  Speck 
was  brought  into  the  hospital 
emergency  room  where  Dr. 
Smith  was  stationed.  Policemen 
who  had  brought  Speck  to  the 
hospital  had  not  recognized  him. 

Dr.  William  J.  Norcross,  as¬ 
sociate  medical  director  of  the 
hospital,  gave  out  little  infor- 

EDITOR  & 


mation  in  meetings  with  news- 
men.  Asked  if  Miss  Amurao  had 
identified  Speck  when  she  was 
brought  to  the  prison  hospital 
Tuesday,  Dr.  Norcros.s  would  say 
only  that  she  had  seen  him  and 
he  did  not  know’  wluit  her  re¬ 
actions  w’ere. 

The  Chicago  newsjiapers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  nurse-  stooel  in 
the  doorw’ay  of  Speck’s  room, 
pointed  a  finger  at  him  and  saidi 
“That  is  the  man.” 

A  short  time  after  the  re¬ 
ported  confrontation,  Dr.  Nor¬ 
cross  told  newsmen  there  was 
an  indication  that  Speck  was 
suffering  from  a  heart  ailment. 
Dr.  Norcross  then  barred  all 
visitors  from  Speck’s  room  for 
the  next  48  hours,  beginning  at 
5  p.m.  Tuesday. 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Neirs,  said  he 
failed  to  see  how  S])eck’s  civil 
rights  could  have  been  jeopard¬ 
ized  by  officials  informing  news¬ 
men  what  happened  in  the  sus¬ 
pect’s  hospital  room  while  Miss 
Amurao  was  present. 

“It  is  perfectly  jiroper  that 
the  police  follow  the  guidelines 
of  the  Supreme  Court  but  they 
should  apply  them  wi.sely  and 
not  hide  information  that  does 
not  affect  Speck’s  legal  rights," 
Fisher  said. 

.4ction  Deemed  Wise 

The  Daily  News  commented 
before  Miss  Amurao’s  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Speck: 

“In  a  crime  of  such  propor¬ 
tions,  emotions  naturally  run 
high.  The  law  enfoi’cement 
authorities  were  wise  to  clamp 
tight  security  around  their 
prime  suspect.  A  new  degree  of 
caution  is  evident  also  in  the 
reluctance  of  officials  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  case,  and  for  ver>' 
good  reason. 

“Recent  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Court  have  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  latitude  of  police  and 
prosecutors  in  dealing  with 
prisoners.  One  false  step  in  any 
criminal  prosecution  these  days 
could  result  in  freedom  for  a 
guilty  man.” 

Beyond  Keasunuble  Bound' 

“In  view’  of  the  fact  that  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  went  all  out  to 
cooperate  with  authorities  in 
spreading  information  about 
Raymond  Speck,  I  think  officials 
went  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds  in  refusing  to  tell  news¬ 
men  that  Miss  Amurao  had  posi¬ 
tively  identified  Speck  as  the 
nurses’  assailant,”  Lloyd  Wendt, 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American, 
told  E&P. 

Reporters  eventually  deter¬ 
mined  the  facts  of  the  hospital 
confrontation. 

The  authorities  were  infring¬ 
ing  on  the  public’s  right  to  know, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHER 

Municipal  Crusader 
Wins  Courage  Award 

Hy  Kirk  Friedman 


in  1953,  the  city  manager  re¬ 
signed  and  the  city  auditor  took 
his  place.  He  stayed  in  for  10 
years  until  a  citizens’  committee 
had  him  investigated  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  municipal  finance  act 
—  spending  more  than  the 
budget,  shifting  money  among 
other  departments.  No  penalties 
had  ever  been  written  into  the 
law  for  these  acts. 


here  again.’ 

“A  few  days  later,  the  new 
city  manager  came  into  my  office 
and  said  he  wanted  to  be 
friendly.” 

“Soon  after  that,  Curtis  said, 
the  Revere  Post-Gazette  came 
into  being  and  received  the  city’s 
legal  advertising.  Curtis  said  he 
lost  liquor  license  advertising 
also. 


Grafton,  Ill. 

Sidney  Curtis,  a  70-year-old 
N’ew  England  weekly  newspaper 
publisher,  became  the  12th  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  .4ward  for  Courage  in 
Journalism  here  this  wwk. 

The  award  was  presented 
July  17  at  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors  by  the  Department  of 
Journali.sni  of  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Curtis  won  the  honor  for 
leading  a  campaign  to  oust  a 
group  of  public  officials  in 
Revere,  Mass.,  despite  abusive 
telephone  calls,  damage  to  his 
Revere  Journal  plant,  court 
action  and  an  advertising  boy¬ 
cott. 

The  citation  read  in  part: 
“ — A  te.stimonial  that  honest  and 
fearless  editorial  leadershij)  can 
help  the  people  to  win  their 
battles  through  orderly  proced¬ 
ures  and  that  good  journalism 
does  beget  good  government.” 

In  accepting  the  award,  the 
publisher  said  he  was  offered 
$100,000  to  stop  his  crusade. 

“If  I  had  accepted,”  he  said, 
“it  would  have  ruint^d  the  busi¬ 
ness  I  was  trying  to  build  up  for 
30  years.  I’m  bringing  up  a  son 
in  the  business.  The  one  big 
heritage  you  can  leave  your  chil¬ 
dren  and  your  granchildnm  is  a 
good  reputation.” 

Long  l{allle 

In  discussing  the  award  later 
with  E&P,  Curtis  related  that 
his  battle  against  local  political 
corruption  started  almost  the 
liay  he  bought  the  Journal  in 
1936. 

Born  and  raised  in  and  around 
Revere,  he  had  Ix'en  a  reporter 
for  the  Lj/nn  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
News,  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Times  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  before  he  bought  the 
Journal  for  $1,000,  $900  of  it 
borrowed. 

The  paper  had  265  paid  cir¬ 
culation;  today  there  is  8,800 
paid,  Curtis  said.  It  ran  eight 
pages  then,  four  of  them  boiler¬ 
plate:  today  it  is  a  20-page 
paper.  In  1936,  there  were  four 
competing  weeklies  in  Revere. 
Today,  there  is  one  rival  news¬ 
paper  which  Curtis  claimed  was 
started  by  his  political  oppon¬ 
ents. 

“The  town,  then,”  he  reflected. 


"had  a  corrupt  administration, 
lots  of  bookies,  numbers  rackets. 
I  dro})ped  the  boilerplate,  turned 
the  Journal  into  a  free-circula- 
tion  newspaper  of  11,000  and 
.started  crusading  against  the 
bad  situation  in  general.  Then 
the  head  bookie  was  shot  and 
killed  on  the  steps  of  the  Elks 
Lodge.  That  was  the  assist  I 
needed.  .4  couple  of  i)eoi)le  went 
to  jail,  one  for  murder.  The 
chief  of  police  was  indicted, 
along  with  the  vice  .squad,  but 
they  were  all  acquitted. 

“This  was  enough  to  get  a 
semi-reform  mayor  elected.  He 
was  pretty  good.  And  a  good 
may’or  followed  him.  But  in  1939, 
a  new  mayor  opened  the  town 
up  again.” 

Curtis  described  Revere  as  a 
re.sort  city  of  42,600  sev’en  miles 
north  of  Boston. 

“More  corrui)tion  followed 
after  1936,”  Curtis  went  on. 
“And  more  indictments  by  the 
State  Attorney  General.  I  l)egan 
calling  for  a  city  manager.  It 
took  10  years  but  in  1949,  we 
elected  our  first  council  with  a 
city  manager.  For  three  years 
we  had  a  pretty  good  city.  But 


“He  was  investigated,  along 
with  some  other  city  officials,  by 
the  district  attorney.  To  every¬ 
body’s  surprise  there  was  much 
more  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  in  jail.  Two  other  city 
officials  go  on  trial  in  Sep¬ 
tember.” 

The  mayor,  who  went  out  m 
1949,  and  three  other  men  got 
themselves  elected  councilmen, 
forming  the  majority  of  the 
seven-man  Ixjard.  They  picked 
their  own  city  manager. 

Bribe  OITcre*! 

"In  early  1964,”  Curtis  con¬ 
tinued,  “one  of  the  councilmen 
came  into  my  office.  He  told  me 
there  was  plenty  of  money  to  be 
made  in  the  new  administration. 
This  is  when  I  was  offered  the 
$100,000.  I  told  him  I  wasn’t 
interested.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
interested  in  power.  He  said  I 
could  have  my  say  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  certain  boards.  I  said 
I  wasn’t  interested  in  power 
either.  All  I  was  interested  in 
was  good  government. 

“He  told  me  if  I  didn’t  play 
ball,  I  would  be  sorry.  I  said, 
‘get  out,  and  don’t  ever  come  in 


“The  new  newspaper,”  he  re¬ 
lated,  “started  slugging  me 
l)retty  hard.  They  said  I  was 
opposed  to  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  becau.se  I  didn’t  get  what  I 
wanted,  that  I  wanted  to  be  the 
boss  of  the  city. 

“I’ve  never  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  in  my  Journal  to  the  other 
paper.  That’s  what  they  would 
have  wanted.” 

Curtis  began  hammering  away' 
at  the  new  city  government. 

Then  the  threatening  phone 
calls  started. 

“I  was  told  my  legs  would  be 
broken,”  Curtis  said.  “I  was  told 
that  if  I  didn’t  lay  off.  I’d  be 
killed.  I  was  told  my  car  would 
be  dynamited.  I  was  told  the 
windows  to  my  newspaper  plant 
would  be  broken.” 

Curtis,  who  jobbed  out  his 
newspai)er  when  he  first  came  to 
Revere,  owns  a  plant  employing 
30  people  and  with  a  payroll  of 
$4,5()0-a-week. 

The  front  window  of  the  plant 
was  smashed  11  times  in  two 
years. 

Certain  police  officers,  Curtis 
said,  would  tell  Journal  adver¬ 
tisers  they  should  advertise  in 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


COMPETITIVE  EXCITEMENT  in  a  horse  race  is  Aqueduct  Race  Track.  It  won  first  prize  of  $250 
exemplified  in  this  photo  taken  by  Hal  Mathewson  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Racing 

of  the  New  York  News  near  the  finish  wire  at  Association. 
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First  Family  Involved  in  a  Clash  on  ‘High  Tradition’ 


One  way  for  a  newspaper  to 
get  its  name  in  the  papers  is 
to  live  up  to  a  policy  of  ac¬ 
cepting  no  information  off  the 
record  or  on  a  hold-for-release 
basis. 

By  this  very  device.  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  of  the  Fairchild 
group  of  business  papers  even 
gained  exposure  on  President 
Johnson’s  televised  news  confer¬ 
ence  shortly  before  4:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  July  20. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks  it  appeared  he 
would  stay  out  of  the  furore 
that  arose  over  the  publication 
of  sketches  of  wedding  gowns, 
but  the  tone  of  his  voice  indi¬ 
cated  he  didn’t  approve  of  the 
public  spanking  that  Lady 
Bird’s  press  secretary  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 

Avoided  Briefing 

Leading  up  to  the  question 
of  “freedom  of  information’’ 
which  Richard  Wightman  of  the 
Fairchild  Newspapers  put  to 
the  President  was  this  sequence 
of  events: 

On  July  13,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carpenter,  the  First  Lady’s 
press  .secretary,  met  with  re¬ 
porters  and  told  them  what 
Luci’s  bridesmaids  would  wear. 
She  gave  out  sketches  of  the 
gown  with  a  White  House  re¬ 
lease  for  July  17  containing  this 
note:  “Any  publication  or  me¬ 
dia  breaking  the  release  date 
on  either  the  sketch  or  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  gowns  will 
automatically  be  excluded  from 
working  press  area  credentials 
for  wedding  coverage.’’ 

Fairchild  reporters  remained 
away  from  the  oflf-record  brief¬ 
ing,  as  is  their  policy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  Brady,  publisher 
of  Women’s  Wear  Daily.  In¬ 
stead,  Brady  said,  two  Fairchild 
reporters  (Mary  Strasburg  and 
Matilda  Taylor)  obtained  “from 
a  source  close  to  the  White 
House’’  a  verbal  description  of 
gowns  to  be  worn  by  brides¬ 
maids  and  by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Women’s  Wear  Daily  pre¬ 
pared  its  own  sketches  and  pub¬ 
lished  them  July  14.  There  were 
a  few  discrepancies  in  details 
of  neckline  and  sleeves  between 
these  illustrations  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  one  of  the  bridesmaids’ 
gown.  (See  cuts.) 

Denied  CredenliaL 

Brady  announced  the  next 
day  that  Mrs.  Carpenter  had 
notified  the  Fairchild  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  that  it  would  be 
denied  credentials  to  cover  the 
wedding.  Mrs.  Carpenter  stated 
that  “there’s  no  reason  to  throw  . 
chaos  into  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  because  of  the  un- 
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Above,  the  sketch  in  Women's  Wear  Daily  showing 
gowns  to  be  worn  by  bridesmaids  and  by  Lady 
Bird  at  Luci's  wedding.  At  right,  the  sketch  released 
by  the  White  House. 


ethical  conduct  of  one  small 
publication,’’ 

In  a  statement  to  the  press, 
Mrs.  Carpenter  expressed  her 
“appreciation  to  all  media  that 
have  cooperated  on  the  wedding 
story  release  date  in  the  high 
tradition  of  American  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Brady  sent  a  telegram  to  Mrs. 
Carpenter  saying:  “I  urge  you 
to  retract  your  statement  that 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  prema¬ 
turely  released  embargoed  news 
material.  You  know  that  since 
we  did  not  attend  your  briefings 
we  were  not  bound  by  the  re¬ 
lease  date.” 

Brady  also  stated:  “We  re¬ 
ject  your  assertion  that  com¬ 
plaints  by  other  newspapers 
forced  you  to  ban  Women’s 
Wear  Daily.  I  know  of  no 
working  new.sman  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  would  make  such  a 
complaint.  In  fact  comments 
received  here  from  other  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have  in¬ 
dicated  to  me  the  American 
press  is  backing  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  in  this  matter.” 

Women’s  Wear  Daily  com¬ 
mented:  “Of  course  the  White 
Hou.se  is  free  to  do  what  it 
wants  about  banning  the  press. 
This  newspaper  is  also  free  to 
publish  the  news,  and  to  borrow 
a  remark  from  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
publishing  the  news  is  ‘in  the 
high  tradition  of  American 
journalism.’  ” 

Lloyd  Schwartz,  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  for  the  newspa- 
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per,  told  E&P  that  New  York 
had  instructed  all  bureaus  to 
go  after  all  aspects  of  the  story. 
“We  did  so,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  on  our  own  initiative,” 
he  said. 

Schwartz  also  noted  that  only 
a  small  pool  of  reporters  would 
be  allowed  into  the  National 
Shrine  at  the  time  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  and  that  the  second-string 
credentials  for  a  press  section 
outside  would  be  worthless  to 
his  publication. 

Favorable  Comment 

While  the  President’s  first 
general  news  conference  in 
nearly  a  year  was  under  way 
and  he  was  answering  questions 
about  Viet  Nam  and  other  high- 
level  matters,  people  in  the 
Fairchild  office  in  New  York 
were  reading  messages  and  edi¬ 
torial  comments  on  the  wedding 
ban.  Brady  said  more  than  500 
telephone  calls  and  more  than 
25  letters  had  been  received. 
One  letter  invited  the  paper  to 
send  a  reporter  to  a  wedding 
in  Pennsylvania  the  same  day 
as  Luci’s  nuptials. 

Editorials,  cartoons  and  col¬ 
umnists’  comments  supported 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Brady 
said.  The  Cleveland  Press,  he 
noted,  used  the  sketches  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Fairchild  News 
Service  ahead  of  the  official 
Sunday  sketches.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  of  July  15  reprinted 
sketches  to  illustrate  a  story 
the  Women’s  Daily  front  page 
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about  Liz  Carpenter’s  action. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  when 
Wightman,  rising  among  the 
throng  of  reporters  in  the  East 
Room,  got  the  President’s  nod 
to  ask  a  question. 

“Mr.  President,”  he  said,  “you 
recently  said  that  freedom  of 
information  should  never  be 
restricted  unless  it  affected  na¬ 
tional  security.  One  of  my 
papers.  Women’s  Wear  Daily, 
obtained  from  one  of  its  own 
sources  a  news  story  about  your 
daughter’s  wedding  and  printed 
it.  Because  of  this  the  White 
House  has  withdrawn  our  press 
credentials  to  cover  the  wed¬ 
ding.  Don’t  you  think  that  in 
light  of  this  that  it  rather  goes 
against  your  own  philosophy  of 
press  freedom?” 

LUJ  Steps  Aside 

LBJ  replied  as  follows: 

“I  guess  that  I  would  need  a 
little  more  information  before  I 
got  into  a  complete  answer  to 
your  question.  The  information 
I  have  indicated  that  in  order  to 
serve  all  the  press  certain  rules 
were  laid  down  and  that  the 
press,  for  their  convenience, 
was  asked  to  follow  those  rules 
so  no  one  would  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“And  because  either  .some  did 
not  accept  the  rules  or  some  did 
not  follow  them  some  differ¬ 
ences  emerged.  But  if  I  could 
have  your  permission  to  just 
step  aside  on  any  of  the  details 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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How  Salinger  Aided 
White  House  Press 

By  Ray  Erwin 


MEETING  THE  PRESS  AGAIN — Pierre  Salinger,  at  left,  had  a  news 
conference  in  New  York  with  respect  to  his  book,  "With  Kennedy." 
At  right  is  Wade  H.  Nichols,  editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  maga¬ 
zine,  which  is  presenting  a  condensation  of  the  book. 


Pierre  Salinger  advised  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  to  hold  live  tele¬ 
vised  press  conferences  in  big 
auditoriums  and  advised  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  to  hold  intimate 
office  press  conferences  with 
newspaper  reporters. 

He  still  believes  the  advice 
was  sound  and  successful  for 
each  Chief  Executive  because  of 
their  divergent  personalities  and 
techniques. 

As  might  be  expected,  news¬ 
papermen  strenously  and  loudly 
objected  to  the  live  telecasts  that 
carried  JFK’s  tv  spectaculars 
staged  in  auditoriums  under 
kleig  lights  into  most  living 
rooms  hours  before  any  new’s- 
paper  could  carry  reports  on 
them. 

Keporters  Complain 

Curiously,  some  newspaper¬ 
men  actually  are  complaining 
now  because  LBJ  favors  them 
with  smaller,  for-writers-only 
conferences  in  his  office,  on  his 
ranch  or  in  other  more  intimate 
surroundings  conducive  to  give- 
and-take  newspaper  interviews. 

Pierre  Salinger,  who  served 
as  White  House  press  secretary 
under  Kennedy  and  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity  under 
Johnson  until  he  resigned  to  run 
for  the  Senate  from  California 
(he  was  appointed  to  fill  out  a 
term  in  that  office  while  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a 
full  term)  disclosed  many  facets 
of  press  coverage  of  the  White 
House  at  a  press  conference 
July  18  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Hearst  Magazine  Building  in 
New  York.  The  conference  was 
called  in  connection  with  Salin¬ 
ger’s  book,  “With  Kennedy,” 
which  Doubleday  &  Co.  pub¬ 
lishes  Sept.  2  and  which  is  to  be 
condensed  in  the  August  and 
September  issues  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine. 

Diflferent  Types 

“Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  were  very  different 
types  of  men,”  said  Salinger.  “I 
sold  Kennedy  on  the  idea  of 
holding  the  first  Presidential 
press  conferences  televised  live 
over  the  objections  of  many  of 
his  associates  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  elsewhere.  A 
President  should  use  the  kind  of 
press  conferences  in  which  he  is 
most  comfortable,  so  I  had  a 
role  in  suggesting  to  Johnson 


that  he  meet  the  press  in  an 
infoiTual  setting  in  his  own  office. 
Different  methods  work  letter 
with  different  men.” 

In  the  first  release  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  condensation  of  his  book, 
Salinger  writes: 

“One  of  the  first  decisions 
JFK  made  on  my  advice  w’as  to 
provoke  a  storm  of  near-historic 
proportions.  Many  old-timers  in 
the  press  corps  still  regard  it  as 
an  administration  disaster  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Radical  Departure 

“.My  advice  was  that  JFK, 
the  third  President  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  age,  be  the  first  to  open 
his  press  conferences  to  live 
coverage  by  the  tv  networks. 
Today,  no  one  blinks  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  most  powerful  head 
of  state  in  the  world  should 
expose  himself  to  unscreened 
and  often  hostile  questions  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  many  mil¬ 
lions.  But  in  1960  my  proposal 
was  a  radical  departure  from 
tradition,  and  the  reaction  was 
swift  and  violent.  I  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  strong  disagreement 
among  JFK’s  closest  advisers, 
much  head-shaking  in  the  State 
Department,  and  a  near  riot 
among  the  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents.  .  ,  . 

“The  newspaper  reporters’ 
prime  reason  for  opposing  live 
tv  was  that  it  would  put  them 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Under  Eisenhower,  the  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  could  be  on  the 
streets  hours  before  the  evening 
newscasts.  Now  the  break  would 
go  to  tv.” 

He  described  the  uproar  of 
protest  made  by  the  newspaper 
reporters  and  concluded: 

“Now  I  was  shouting  back.  It 
was  the  President’s  press  con¬ 
ference  —  not  theirs  —  and  he 
would  run  it  his  own  way.  The 
decision  was  final.  They  could 
take  it  or  leave  it.” 

Incidentally,  “Lucky  Pierre” 
credits  tv  with  Kennedy’s  nar¬ 
row  victory  in  the  election. 
(“Without  television,  JFK  could 
not  have  won  the  election,  and 
the  debates  were  certainly  the 
turning  point.  He  came  across  on 
tv  as  a  mature,  knowledgeable, 
attractive  man.  Nixon  came 
across  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
an  actor  reading  a  toothpaste 
commercial.”) 

Salinger  was  asked  whether 


it  was  true  that  questions  were 
})lanted  with  friendly  reporters, 
who  asked  them  at  Kennedy’s 
conferences. 

“On  four  or  five  occasions,  I 
planted  (luestions,”  he  replied. 
“Kennedy  carefully  prepared  in 
advance  for  press  conferences 
and  often  nobody  bothered  to 
ask  questions  about  important 
developments.  The  reporters  did 
not  do  their  home  work  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  he  did.  The  reason  for 
the  press  conferences  is  not  to 
trap  the  President  but  to  elicit 
information  for  the  people  of  the 
country.  To  achieve  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  might  be  well  to  have 
questions  written  in  advance — 
not  all  but  some  of  them.” 

JFK  Admired  LBJ 

In  the  book,  the  author  dis¬ 
counts  charges  often  made  that 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  now  a  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  opposed 
JFK’s  selection  of  LBJ  as  his 
Vice  Presidential  running  mate. 
Salinger  writes: 

“I  believe  that  much  of  the 
controversy  over  LBJ’s  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  When  Bob  Kennedy 
told  the  Johnson  forces  that  cer¬ 
tain  labor  leaders  and  northern 
politicians  were  against  his 
nomination  for  Vice  President, 
Bob’s  prime  reason  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  LBJ  was  willing  to 
put  up  a  fight  for  it. 

“But  Johnson’s  people  inter¬ 
preted  this  as  an  effort  to  talk 
him  out  of  the  race.  This  was 
not  Bob’s  intention  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  acting  on  his  own, 
as  some  accounts  have  intimated. 
He  would  never  have  undertaken 
a  mission  of  this  kind  without 
the  direct  concurrence  of  his 
brother. 

“Senator  (John)  Kennedy  was 
an  admirer  of  LBJ.  He  com¬ 
mented  more  than  once  that  if  he 
didn’t  win  the  nomination,  he 


thought  Senator  Johnson  was 
the  best-equipped  Democrat  to 
be  President.  His  choice  cer¬ 
tainly  was  vindicated.” 

He  added,  however,  that  an 
element  of  mystery  over  John¬ 
son’s  selection  will  always  re¬ 
main,  as  it  is  unknown  whether 
JFK  actually  expected  LBJ  to 
accept  the  designation.  When 
Salinger  asked  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  about  this,  he  made  the 
cryptic  remark:  “The  whole 
story  will  never  be  known.  And 
it’s  just  as  well  that  it  won’t 
be.” 

(The  book  was  read  in  manu¬ 
script  form  by  Bob  Kennedy  and 
returned  without  correction  or 
change). 

In  the  exchange  of  power  be¬ 
tween  President  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  there  was  a  notable 
absence  of  rancor,  the  author 
reports.  (“The  two  men  had  re¬ 
spect  for  each  other.  I  will  never 
believe  that  Ike  was  very  upset 
by  the  results  of  the  election.”) 

Salinger  acknowledges  that 
Kennedy  was  not  the  easiest 
man  in  the  world  to  work  for. 
(“He  had  a  bristling  temper 
and  a  cold  sarcasm,  but  our 
faith  in  him  was  absolute.  He 
drove  himself  harder  than  he 
drove  us — despite  great  and  per¬ 
sistent  physical  pain.”) 

Viet  Nam  Lapse 

“In  the  book,  I  am  critical 
of  Kennedy  and  of  myself  for 
our  information  policy  on  Viet 
Nam,”  Salinger  said  in  his  press 
conference.  “We  did  not  inform 
the  people  as  we  should  about 
the  grovdh  of  the  war  or  that  it 
was  a  war.  There  were  600  so- 
called  U.S.  technicians  in  Viet 
Nam  when  Kennedy  took  office 
and  there  were  22,000  three 
years  later  at  the  end  of  his 
service.” 

But  he  pointed  with  justified 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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papers  showed  increases  in  av¬ 
erage  earned  classified  rates,  in¬ 
cluding  some  important  in¬ 
creases  among  the  larger  pa¬ 
pers. 

4.  Increases  in  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  were  reported  by  all  e.xcept 
of  the  papers.  79  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  average  eained  rates 
per  subscriber. 

In  i)ercentage  of  income,  cir¬ 
culation  does  best  for  the  10- 
15,000  group  (27.50)  and  falls 
to  21.48  for  the  25-85,000  group. 

I7''«  Keliirn  on  Incoiiie 


1 1 1  IN  WIDE  R.4NGE 


tative  of  the  newspapei  (onsul- 
tants,  pointed  out  that  “local 
merchants  continue  as  th,  main 
source  of  revenue  for  newspa¬ 
pers.”  This  was  shown  in  the 
compilation  of  the  percentage 
of  revenue  from  local  display  to 
total  revenue — from  49.01  in  the 
group  with  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  to  58.82  in  the  group  with 
the  smallest  circulation. 


All  Papers  in  Survey 
Show  Gain  in  Income 


.\11  of  the  111  daily  newspa-  Depreciation,  $110,852.  Net  bt 
pers  participating  in  a  cost  $473,950. 

analysis  had  a  better  operating  27,500-55,000  (daily-Sunday 
income  in  1965  than  they  earned  10) — Revenue,  $2,622,358.  Ex 
in  1964.  penses,  $2,097,4.54.  Depreciation 

And  all  except  one  of  the  pa-  $111,887.  Net  bt,  $413,007. 
pers  reported  increases  in  total  75-140,000  (morning,  eveninj 
income.  Sunday,  8) — Revenue,  $6,929, 

While  105  showed  higher  op-  7;(2.  Expenses,  $5,726,244.  De 
erating  expenses,  only  one  failed  predation,  $182,477.  Net  bt,  $1. 
to  offset  the  cost  increa.se  with  021,011. 

greater  inconre.  -pj^p  l)ercentage  of  revenui 

These  highlights  cap  the  advertising  to  total  reve 

summary  findings  in  the  annual 
sur%ey  made  by  M.  S.  Ruhns, 

Lingley  &  Sinclair,  Ne\\  \ oik  85-59,000  bracket  and  th< 

and  Chicago  certified  public  ac- 

countants,  for  the  New  \ork  bracket. 

State  Publishers  Association  and 

other  participating  press  asso-  l,«Hal  Di>pla>  C.aiii' 

The"^plan  of  the  suney  for  advertising  rev 

1965,  the  CPA  firm  explained, 

was  the  same  as  has  been  in  f?^in -m 

effect  without  material  change  f  w 

in  classifications  since  1984,  ex-  8-10,000  bracket, 
cent  that  depreciation  is  now  Four  groups  had  declines  ir 
segregated  from  other  costs.  national  advertising  revenue 

'Phey’’  represented  pajiers  fron 
Profit  Picture  20,0*00  to  55,000  circulation. 

The  average  profit  picture  of  Only  one  group  (5-6,000)  wai 
the  groups,  according  to  circula-  down  in  classified.  The  range  ol 
tion  size,  showed  a  before-taxes  increases  was  from  3..)8  for  pa 
net  ranging  from  $22,007  for  the  pcrs  in  the  6-8,000  class  to  1  (.8. 
smallest  papers  to  $1,021,011  in  the  MES  75-140,000  class, 
for  the  largest  papers,  after  de-  The  report  made  these  gen 
ducting  depreciation  allowances,  eral  obser\ations: 

Vital  statistics  for  the  groups  j  Increases  in  local  displax 
in  the  survey  were  as  follows:  revenue  were  reported  by  loi 

3-5,000  (6  papers) — Revenue,  yf  ^^he  111  participating  news 
$220,894.  Expenses,  $188,944.  papers,  while  87  had  gains  ii 
Depreciation,  $9,948.  Net  profits  linage.  The  average  realized  ad 
before  taxes  on  income,  $22,007.  vertising  rate  per  inch  increasec 

5- 6,000  (7) — Revenue,  $289,-  jn  79  papers.  The  increases  ir 
021.  Exi>enses,  $245,250.  Depre-  display  revenue,  linage  am 
ciation,  $8,753.  Net  bt,  $35,018.  rates  reported  by  most  of  th» 

6- 8,000  (7) — Revenue,  $387,-  participants  usually  were  large: 
442.  Expenses,  $283,141.  Depre-  than  the  decreases  reported  bx 
ciation,  $10,024.  Net  bt,  $44,277.  the  others.  The  trend  was  gen 

8-10,000  (11) — Revenue,  $o08,-  erallv*  higher, 

489.  Expenses,  $481,059.  Depre¬ 
ciation,  $17,528.  Net  bt,  $59,902.  Naiioiial  Lp  for  Some 

~  2.  National  advertising  reve 

^12,950.  Expenses,  $o92,6H.  increases  were  reported  bx 

'>9  the  111  papers,  xvhile  onli 
^  ,1- -^0  reported  gains  in  linage.  6! 
^0^00 papers  reported  increa.ses  ii 
1/3,223.  Expenses  $9ol  8/1.  De-  average  realized  rates  per  inch 

Most  of  the  reported  increase; 
1183,926.  national  revenue,  linaj^e  ani 

rates  were  nominal,  but  then 
■’04,673.  Expense.s,  $1,212,754.  a  fairly  large  increase: 

'a  average  earned  rates  per  inch 
^  „  3.  Increases  in  classified  ad 

(8)-Revenue,  $2,-  verti.sing  revenue  were  reporte/ 
098,980.  Expenses,  $1,700,860.  ^y  102  of  the  papers,  while  9( 
Dejmeciation,  $/2,.832.  Net  bt,  reported  increases  in  linage 
$325,788.  While  most  of  these  increase: 

35-59,000  (8) — Revenue,  $2,-  were  small,  some  substantia 
917,253.  Expenses,  $2,826,945.  gains  were  reported.  88  of  these 


Readers  Nourish 
‘Our  Town  Fund’ 

The  survey  chart  also  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  average  newspa-  Ci.kxki.anii 

per  in  the  20-25,000  group  yields  The  /’//////  Ih  alcr  has  an  “Our 
17.09'/<  of  income  before  taxes.  Town  Fund,”  which  has  l/een 
The  8-5,000  group  is  the  only  nourished  by  readers  and  xvhicli 
one  to  yield  less  than  10' J  of  noxx-  has  blos.somed  into  a  haven 
income.  for  victims  of  injustices  and  nii.s- 

.■\dvertising  xolume  appeared  fortunes, 
to  rise  according  to  circulation  .4n  “Our  Town"  column,  in 
size,  the  range  being  from  198,-  xvhich  the  troubles  are  being 
585  inches  in  the  smallest  paper  recorded,  is  conducted  by  Patrick 
to  1,488,185  inches  in  the  big  J.  Ziska,  of  the  rexvrite  de.sk. 
morning-evening-Sunday  group.  The  Plain  Dealer  established 
The  j/ercentage  of  advertising  the  fund  xx'ith  a  contribution  of 
to  total  content  ran  beloxv  the  $2.50;  since  then,  28  persons 
.50-50  mark  until  the  15-20,000  have  aide<l  with  a  total  of 
group  xvas  reached.  Then  it  $591.90  in  financial  assistance, 
climbed  to  56.56  in  tlie  75-140.-  Readers  sent  in  contributions. 
000  group.  Largest  amount  paid  to  an 

Circulation  income  i/ei  sub-  apjxlicant  xx'as  $87.48  to  a  xvonian 
.scriber  xx-as  as  loxv  as  12.88  for  ti/  help  her  bury  a  foster  daugh- 
the  8-5,000  grou))  and  as  high  as  t/'r.  Smallest  xx’as  $5  to  a  21- 
17.82  for  the  27-55,000  daily-  year-old  Minneapolis  girl,  xvho 
Sunday  grouj).  came  to  Cleveland  to  marry  a 

A  news  release  issued  by  R.  F.  man,  but  decided  not  to  do  so 
Bonagura,  New  York  represen-  after  quarreling  xxdth  him. 


SHIP  A-HOE! — Parts  of  a  1929  Hoe  press,  originally  from  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  and  lately  from  the  Perry  Newspapers 
In  Ocala,  Fla.,  will  anchor  Perry's  Hydro-Lab  underwater  off  Palm 
Beach.  Students  and  scientists  will  use  the  tanklike  cylinder  for  a 
classroom. 
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INVITATION  TO  A  PRESIDENT— Expo  67  hostess.  Daniele 
Touchette,  presents  a  "passport"  to  the  Montreal  exposition  to 
Walter  B.  Potter,  editor  of  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent,  after 
his  election  as  president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association  at 
*  Boston. 


NNA  Plans 
Newspaper 

|{y  I'oiiy  Krenna 

Boston 

The  lK)ai  (l  of  directors  of  the 
National  Ne\vsi)ai)er  Association 
ill  iie.'^sion  liere  last  week  ap- 
provinl  foi  niation  of  a  Suburban 
Xe\vsi)ai)er  Section  which  will  be 
set  up  within  the  framework  of 
XN’.\  to  aid  development  of  the 
Suburban  weekly  press  in  the 
face  of  "new  challenges”  which 
fast-growintr  populations  pose  to 
publishers  and  editors. 

A  five-man  steering  committee 
I  has  been  appointed  to  plan  for¬ 
mation  of  the  new  section  and  to 
examine  the  scope  of  its  activi¬ 
ties.  Chairman  of  the  committee 
is  William  K.  Strasburg,  Mont- 
iromery  Publishing  Co.,  Fort 
Washington,  Pa. 

Henry  A.  Hogan  Jr.,  a  mem- 
lier  of  tlie  committee,  told  E&P: 
"It  has  b(*en  shown  that  within 
the  next  five  years,  probably  by 
1970,  50  iiercent  of  the  nation’s 
|)opulation  will  live  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  And  at  the  same  time  a 
completely  new  market  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  developing; 
this  process  is  going  to  acceler¬ 
ate  rapidly  from  now  on  and 
we  want  to  be  prepared.” 

Hogan,  jmblisher  of  the  Bir- 
mingliniii  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  suburban  weekly 
could  no  longer  be  typified  by  the 
rural  weekly  which  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  its  own  “important 
and  specialized  function.” 

But  NNA  members,  he  said, 
had  found  that  it  was  becoming 
less  and  less  realistic  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  two  groups 
at  the  same  time,  therefore  the 
new  section  would  help  suburban 
weeklies  to  develop  the  “higher 
degree  of  sophistication”  which 
was  needed  to  service,  “both  a 
new  kind  of  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

He  .said  that  the  section  should 
have  been  “formed  five  years 
ago  when  this  market  really 
began  to  emerge.  Instead,  other 
organizations  have  been  setup  by 
suburban  publishers  which  have 
tended  to  weaken  the  NNA’s 
influence.” 

NNA  members  were  agreed 
that  the  job  which  had  to  be 
done  should  be  on  a  “national 
level.”  There  were  not  enough 
newspapers  in  each  state  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  on  a  state-by¬ 
state  basis. 

*  *  * 

ABC  Asks  for  Support 
George  Tatham,  publisher  of 
the  Lisfotecf  (Ont.)  flntiner  and 
n  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 


Suburban 

Section 

of  Circulations  representing 
weekly  newspapers,  called  upon 
NNA  members  to  improve  their 
bookkeeping  methods  and  to  sup¬ 
port  indu.stry  cost  studies. 

"Trends  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,”  he  explained,  "would 
become  more  readily  apparent  as 
would  jieaks  and  valleys  in  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  other 
market  categories.  Dependable 
information  on  past  performance 
on  which  to  base  decisions  for 
the  future  would  l)e  the  result 
of  better  record  keeping  and 
good  office  procedure.” 

He  called  for  standardization 
of  jirocedures  which  would 
lower  audit  costs  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  allow  analysis  of 
trends,  saying,  “you,  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  publishers,  can  obtain 
a  greater  <legree  of  richness  if 
you  let  your  figures  and  your 
records,  work  for  you  in  analysis 
form.” 

Tatham  urged  publishers  to 
use  latest  accounting  and  office 
machinery  which  he  said  would 
help  reduce  costs  and  make  for 
more  efficiency. 

Not  enough  publishers,  he 
said,  were  intere.sted  in  making 
money.  This  was  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  l)ehind  the  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  cost  studies  which  could 
help  improve  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

“The  financial  statement  indi¬ 
cated  that  profits  were  up,”  he 
said.  “But  were  they  as  high  as 
they  should  have  been?”  he 
asked.  “Would  a  national  survey 
have  indicated  where  they  might 
have  been  higher?  Your  auditor, 
or  your  accounting  staff,  will 
not  have  all  the  answers. 
Neither  will  your  circulation 
staff  (which  had  to  battle  a 
shopper  last  year),  nor  will  your 
advertising  department  (which 
found  another  radio  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  area  for  the  last  six 
months).  .  .  .  but  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  the  trend  as 
presented  by  500  newspapers  in 
your  category  would  have  given 
a  good  indication  where  you  are 
going  with  your  product.” 

Freedom  From  Libel 

Libel  law  in  the  U.S.  must  be 
“suited  to  the  atomic  age,”  an 
“era  of  instant  communication,” 
Robert  H.  Goldman  told  the 
NNA. 

Goldman,  a  Lowell,  Mass.,  at¬ 
torney  and  counsel  for  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  addressed  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  part  of  a  panel  on  “How 


to  Be  in  Court  Only  When  You 
Want  to  Be.” 

He  predicted  that  the  more 
liberal  viewpoints  of  Justices 
Hugo  Black,  William  Douglas 
and  former  Justice  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg,  as  expressed  in  the  “New 
1  ork  Times  libel  case”  will 
eventually  win  majority  favor 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  de¬ 
velopment,  if  it  comes,  would 
eliminate  the  “actual  malice” 
test  and  would  also  extend  the 
concept  of  “public  official”  as 
used  in  the  Times  case  to  cover 
“public  figures”  and  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  general,  Goldman  said. 

Goldman  said:  “Newspapers 
should  be  forever  free  from  the 
threat  of  libel  actions  for  inno¬ 
cent  mistakes,  at  least  in  report¬ 
ing  matters  which  in  any  way 
affect  public  affairs  or  general 
public  interest.” 

‘Plain  Bud  ltu!^ine^^' 

Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  Herald,  told  how 
Paddock  Publications  fostered 
good  industrial  relations. 

“Morale  problems  among  your 
employes,”  he  said,  “are  just 
plain  bad  business.  They  make 
for  inefficient  production,  lack  of 
ambition,  and  invite  more  seri¬ 
ous  troubles  to  grow  and  flourish. 

“Too  often  the  pressure  of 
other  business  leads  an  employer 
to  close  his  eyes  to  any  human 
relations  problem  which  may  be 
festering  within  his  company. 
Consequently,  you,  as  an  em¬ 
ployer  must  be  ever  vigilant  for 
any  factor  which  could  disrupt  a 
good  relationship  between  you 
and  your  employes.” 

Paddock  outlined  the  measures 
taken  to  keep  employes  happy 
within  his  own  organization,  and 
noted:  “Today,  we  have  plenty 


of  business  on  the  doorstep,  but 
insufficient  or  inadequate  help  to 
produce  it.  Sometimes  it  seems 
we  spend  more  time  and  money 
to  get  help  and  keep  them  than 
we  do  to  selling  our  product.” 

In  a  warning  to  NNA  mem¬ 
bers  about  the  cost  of  unions, 
he  said:  “Over  the  past  several 
years,  our  business,  number  of 
employes  and  problems  multi¬ 
plied.  We  became  much  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  our  employes.  It 
took  a  jolt  from  a  strong  union 
organization  drive  to  wake  us 
out  of  our  lethargy  to  realize 
just  how  important  these  em¬ 
ployes  were. 

“Whatever  the  cost  of  fringe 
benefits,  we  believe  it  is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  compulsory 
unionism  might  be.  In  other 
words,  our  ear  is  attuned  more 
sharply  to  employe  morale  than 
our  eye  is  to  the  cost  factors 
.  .  .  we  participate  in  and  review 
every  wage,  salary,  and  fringe 
benefit  survey  that  comes  our 
way.  We  maintain  liaison  with 
other  personnel  directors  .  .  . 
we  search  out  and  help  remedy 
any  problems  an  employe  may 
have  .  .  .  we  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ample  overtime  .  .  . 
we  help  with  trade  skill  training 
...  we  have  most  of  the  usual 
fringe  benefits  available  in 
industry.” 

Award  Winners 

Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Hcrald-Mail,  w’as  named  recipi¬ 
ent  of  NNA’s  Presidential 
Award  of  Merit  for  “extending 
American  press  concepts  over¬ 
seas.”  Schurz,  chairman  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Committee, 
spent  last  summer  as  a  volunteer 
consultant  in  the  International 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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0>  THE  EDITORIAL  SIDE 


Greater  Attention 
Paid  to  ‘Product’ 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Detroit 

An  atmosphere  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  publishers  to 
spend  more  money  in  editorial 
departments  to  improve  the 
“reader  product”  and  more  edi¬ 
tor  awareness  of  audiences  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  newspaper  business 
today. 

Those  points  evolved  here  last 
week  at  an  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
conference  during  a  “round 
platform”  panel  of  editors  who 
expressed  their  views  of  news- 
papering,  then  opened  the  ses¬ 
sion  to  questions  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  men. 

A1  Neuharth,  general  manager 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union,  and  the  Gannett  Group’s 
Florida  newspapers,  responded 
to  the  “Changing  Press”  theme 
introduced  by  I.  W.  Cole,  dean 
of  Medill  journalism  school  at 
Northwestern  University,  and 
moderator  of  the  panel,  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  reason  news¬ 
papers  are  changing  is  that  a 
new  breed  of  young  publishers 
is  entering  the  business  w'ith  the 
willingness  to  allocate  more 
dollars  to  improving  their  edi¬ 
torial  product. 

Audience-Minded 

William  H.  Hornby,  managing 
editor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  newsrooms  have 
been  “twenty  years  behind  the 
advertising  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  in  research,”  said  edi¬ 
tors  are  becoming  more  “audi¬ 
ence-minded  than  ever  before.” 

The  atmosphere  in  the  news¬ 
room,  he  said,  is  most  receptive 
to  audience  measurement  and 
editors  are  using  some  of  the  re¬ 
search  that  has  been  available  in 
other  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  discover  who  the  paper 
is  being  written  for. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Chicago  Tribune, 
confessed  he  is  a  “spending  edi¬ 
tor”  and  said  that  all  editorial 
people  should  be  spenders  on  a 
constructive  basis. 

Urges  New  Talent 

“We  should  be  doing  new 
things,  finding  new  talent,”  he 
declared.  “We  have  been  living 
on  bad  news  too  long.” 

He  indicated  there  are  other 
exciting  news  fields  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  that  manpower  and 
money  should  be  expended  to 
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bring  them  interestingly  to  the 
reader. 

He  said  that  while  newspaper 
people  are  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  business  they  are  not  com¬ 
municating.  He  gave  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  break  from  tradi¬ 
tion  his  paper’s  program  of 
greater  communication  between 
editorial  and  the  production  de¬ 
partment. 

One  result  has  been  the  change 
in  the  production  department’s 
thinking  about  getting  out  a 
better  newspaper  rather  than 
what  costs  are  doing  to  the  de¬ 
partment’s  budget. 

The  day  of  the  “old  fashioned 
reporter”  is  over,  said  Robert  P. 
Clark,  managing  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times. 

Getting  Behind  News 

“Now,”  he  said,  “we  are  get¬ 
ting  more  reporter  probing,  get¬ 
ting  behind  the  reasons  for  race 
incidents,  mass  murders,  because 
audiences  have  become  more 
sophisticated.  We  need  to  put 
specialists  on  stories  and  w’e’re 
doing  it  increasingly.” 

He  obser\'ed  that  more  intelli¬ 
gent  coverage  is  given  school 
board  meetings,  telling  what  is 
being  taught  children  and  point¬ 
ing  up  student  needs. 

Neuharth,  speaking  of  the  new 
Gannett  paper  in  Florida,  Today, 
said  it  has  de-emphasized  rou¬ 
tine  news  and  is  concentrating 
on  “news  that  zeros  in  on  reader 
interest  in  a  particular  market.” 
The  Today  market  is  a  young 
audience,  he  said. 

It  was  stated  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  in  numerous  cases  ad¬ 
vertising  men  have  to  defend  the 
newspaper’s  policies  in  conversa¬ 
tions  with  advertisers  and 
readers. 

Clark  answered  that  in  the 
matter  of  a  strip  mining  series 
through  which  the  Louisville 
Times  gained  legislative  re¬ 
forms,  “we  didn’t  decide  it  was 
a  bad  situation  then  try  to  prove 
it.  We  reported  the  story  fairly 
but  we  did  put  the  spotlight  on 
a  bad  situation  and  let  the  pub¬ 
lic  make  up  its  mind.” 

Editorial  Is  Opinion 

The  question  then  was:  How 
can  the  newspaper’s  policy  and 
news  columns  be  defended?  The 
an.swer  was  that  advertising 
men  need  to  understand  that  the 
editorial  policy  generally  is  the 
publisher’s  opinion,  to  which  he 


has  a  right,  and  that  the  news 
columns  are  furnished  by  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  to  infonn 
the  public. 

A  complaint  that  there  are  too 
many  organizational  “walls”  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  departments 
evoked  Kirkpatrick’s  “more  com¬ 
munication”  obsen’ation. 

Mar\’in  C.  Lunde,  national  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.,  wound  up  the  open 
forum  by  remarking  in  intro¬ 
ducing  himself: 

“I  am  a  representative  adver¬ 
tiser  who  believes  there  are  three 
kinds  of  news — local,  national 
and  world — and  I  believe  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  coverage 
and  reporting  of  local  news.  I 
suggest  the  INAE  at  its  next 
meeting  listen  to  some  campus 
and  off-campus  people  between 
18  and  33.  They’ll  be  able  to  tell 
you  what’s  going  on.” 

• 

Admen  Attend 


$2  MilUon 
Citrus  Ads 
Considered 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

Florida  citrus  commissioners 
have  called  an  industry  hearing 
.\ug.  2  to  consider  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  $2  million  of  emergency 
reserve  funds  in  an  advertising 
campaign. 

The  funds  can  Ije  u.sed  only 
after  the  majority  of  the 
growers  determines  an  economic 
emergency  is  pending.  A  public 
hearing  is  required,  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  administrator,  Marvin  Mc¬ 
Nair,  explained. 

Citrus  Mutual  is  i)ushing  for 
“the  most  ambitiou.s  consumer 
ad  program  in  the  industry’s  his¬ 
tory.”  There  is  an  estimated 
$3.9  million  in  the  orange  re¬ 
serve  fund. 
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2- Weeks  Seminar 


Twenty-four  newspapers  will 
be  represented  at  a  two-week 
seminar  for  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  beginning  July  25  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

The  seminar  members  are: 

Sal  V.  Aglialoro.  Sunday  Ledger  En¬ 
quirer  Magazine,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Joseph  Boschetti,  Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star. 
Dario  Costantini,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item. 

Noel  S.  Dorwart,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers  Inc. 

G.  Conley  Fisher,  Dominion-News  and 
Morgantown  (W,  Va.)  Post. 

.Andrew  J.  Fogas,  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.) 
Evening  News. 

Hugh  M.  Gandy,  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate. 

Russell  R.  Hanson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News. 

Robert  Wayne  Hoff,  Lorain  (O.) 
Journal. 

Henry  P.  Hunter,  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press. 

Carl  J.  Koch,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
Otto  A.  Leek,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Record. 

Norman  R.  McMullin,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald. 

Paul  M.  Miner,  IPichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon. 

Richard  P.  Mullan,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald. 

W'illiam  D.  Murphy,  Patent  Trader. 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Hal  B.  Neitzel,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review. 

Jack  E.  Pauly,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News  and  Record. 

John  F.  Pittman,  Danville  (III.)  Com¬ 
mercial-News. 

Nicholas  Poulos,  Beaver  CoutUy  Times, 
Beaver,  Pa. 

William  B.  Roberts,  Longmont  ((^lo.) 
Times-Call. 

Bernard  M.  Salvatore,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 

Dilworth  S.  Yokley,  IVinston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Richard  S.  Zesk,  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald. 


A<1  Art  Director 

Jack  Leming  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  art  director  at  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News.  He  was  assistant 
director  of  the  copy  art  depart¬ 
ment. 


The  Florida  citrus  processors 
launched  a  $3.7  million  emer¬ 
gency  campaign  in  June,  1965, 
in  attempts  to  boost  .sales  of 
frozen  orange  concentrate. 
“Money-off”  coupons  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  ads. 

The  commissioners  have  de¬ 
cided  to  retain  the  “OJ”  symbol 
in  its  advertising  with  some 
modifications.  Campbell-Ewald 
of  Detroit  and  Lennen  and 
Newell  of  New  York  have  served 
as  the  advertising  agencies  in 
two  “OJ”  campaigns,  one  in¬ 
volving  $140,000  this  season  and 
another  of  $120,000  during 
1967-68. 

A  survey  conducted  by  Ceco 
Marketing  Consultants  of  San 
Francisco  indicated  consumer 
awareness  of  the  symbol,  with 
the  result  that  sales  of  concen¬ 
trate  climbed  14%.  The  commis¬ 
sion  spent  $240,000  on  surveys  to 
check  the  effectiveness  of  the 
symbol. 

• 

INAE  Hires  Pollitt 
To  Be  Pace’s  Aide 

Detroit  | 

Appointment  of  James  F. 
Pollitt  to  be  assistant  to  Robert 
Pace,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives,  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  summer 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Pollitt  is  a  former  advertising 
agency  representative,  general 
manager  of  an  offset  weekly 
newspaper,  and  administrative 
assistant  to  an  Illinois  congress¬ 
man. 

In  other  business,  Richard 
Carpenter,  advertising  director, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
named  director  at  large  of 


INAE. 
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Food  Takes 
Color  Copy 
Top  Awards 

Spokane,  Wash. 
First  place  for  HOP  news¬ 
paper  color  copy  went  to  S  &  W 
Fine  Foods  Inc.,  in  the  annual 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
West  competitions. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Relding  pre¬ 
pared  the  coi)y.  Dan  Dixon  was 
the  copywriter  and  F-red  Cole 
the  art  director.  Joe  Brotherton 
is  the  advertising  manager. 

Second  place  went  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wine  As.sociation,  San 
Francisco,  with  Bank  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  placing  third  in  this  division 
of  competition  for  the  awards 
provided  by  a  trust  fund  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

S.  F.,  .Agency— Sweep 

San  Francisco  also  swept  the 
newspaper  color  supplement  con¬ 
test  with  the  Cling  Peach  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  copy  first,  MJB 
Company  second  and  Pacific 
Telephone  third.  BBD&O  is  the 
agency  for  all  three  winners. 

General  black  and  white  ad¬ 
vertising  honors  went  to  the 
California  State  .Auto  Associa¬ 
tion,  first;  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell,  second  and  Bank  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  third  in  the  large  ad  classi¬ 
fication. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  won  the 
top  award  in  the  640-lines  or 
under  ads  with  its  copy  cap¬ 
tioned  White  Levi’s  Guys  by 
Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington. 
Pacific  Telephone  was  second 
and  Bay  Area  Sports  Enter¬ 
prises,  Albany,  Calif.,  third. 

In  the  retail  advertisements 
category  for  newspapers  in 
cities  over  75,000  the  Tacoma 
Mall  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  first 
with  an  entry  developed  by  Cole 
&  Weber,  Inc.,  Tacoma.  Angelus 
Furniture  Manufacturing  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  was  second  and 
Greyhound  Park  of  Phoenix, 
•Ariz.,  third. 

Young  Laundry  of  Honolulu 
was  first  in  the  cities  under 
75,000  classification  with  a  Len- 
nen  &  Newell  entry.  Weisfield’s 
Jewelers,  Seattle  was  second  and 
Honolulu’s  Ala  Moana  Shopping 
Center  thii  d. 

Ne  w«ipaper  W  inner 

TheOnAr/and  (Calif.)  Tribune 
was  first  in  transit  posters  de- 
'■eloped  outside  San  Francisco 
ind  Los  -Angeles.  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  McCarthy  is  the 
!  igency. 

“Sharper  Uepoiting”  was  the 
title  featuring  the  i)oster  de- 
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veloped  for  the  Trihune  market¬ 
ing  plans  staff  headed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Morrissey  III.  Ciedits 
went  to  Jack  Davis,  art  director, 
and  Tbonias  Gaona,  Trilume 
staffers. 

The  Linii/  Bench  (Calif.)  ludc- 
IK’iidcnf,  PrcHH-Tclciivnm  won 
.second  place  in  the  specially 
advertising  contest  for  under- 
$1000  budgets. 

• 

Publisher  Blockis 
Biigine88  License  Fee 

Palm  Si'Ring.s,  Calif. 

Objection  from  the  Desert  Sun 
resulted  in  a  reversal  of  a  pro- 
|K).sal  by  the  Palm  Springs  city 
government  to  charge  out-of- 
town  advertisers  for  the  city’s 
business  license  fee. 

Sun  Publisher  Carl  W.  Schooss 
said  the  action  to  withdraw  the 
request  for  i)ayment  by  adver¬ 
tisers  was  taken  following  a 
meeting  with  the  city  manager, 
city  attorney  and  mayor. 

"rhe  city  sent  letters  request¬ 
ing  an  annual  business  license 
fee,  declaring:  “Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  listing  cars  for 
sale  by  your  firm  are  appearing 
on  a  regular  basis  in  the  Desert 
Sun.  It  is  apparent  from  these 
ads  your  firm  is  doing  business 
within  the  confines  of  the  city 
limits  on  a  regular  basis.  Article 
21()B  of  the  Palm  Springs  Ordin¬ 
ance  Code  requires  no  business 
may  be  engaged  in  within  the 
City  unless  a  proper  license  has 
been  issued  .  .  .” 

The  license  fee  for  conducting 
an  auto  sales  business  is  $100 
for  an  out-of-city  firm. 


Suiulay  Retail  .4(1 
Rate  Is  Increased 

Cincinnati 

Effective  August  7,  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  Sunday  retail  adver¬ 
tising  rates  will  be  increased 
five  cents  ])er  line  on  contracts 
using  less  than  one-third  daily 
use,  and  four  cents  per  line  on 
contracts  using  50  percent  daily 
use  or  33*/s  percent  daily  use. 

Daily  retail  I’ates  will  not  be 
increased,  said  Thomas  R. 
Gormley,  advertising  director. 
The  last  retail  rate  revision  was 
on  April  1,  1961.  “During  this 
five-year  period,”  Gormley  said, 
“the  Enquirer  has  absorbed 
numerous  increases  in  its  labor 
and  material  costs.  Our  Sunday 
circulation  has  reached  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  the  history  of  this 
newspaper  and  continues  to 


Newspapers 
Win  K-Mart 
Ad  Budget 

Detroit 

Newspapers  are  credited  with 
l)laying  an  imi)ortant  part  in 
the  develoinnent  of  the  K-Mart 
discount  stores  oi)erated  l)y  the 
S.S.  Kresge  Company. 

W.  E.  Sturgis,  who  is  in 
charge  of  put)lic  relations  for 
Kresge’s,  told  the  International 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Flxecu- 
tives  here  last  week  that  the 
company  will  sjjend  about  $13 
million  for  advertising  this  year 
and  98%  of  this  money  will  be 
invested  in  newspaj)er  si)ace. 

The  company,  he  said,  wants 
to  “excite  the  customer  with 
values,”  and  has  worked  on  the 
premise  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  i)ut  the  message  in 
l)rint. 

For  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  sales  for  K-Mart 
stores  in  operation  more  than  a 
full  year  are  20%  ahead  of 
those  in  the  preceding  year,  he 
said.  .As  of  July  1,  Kresge’s 
was  operating  135  K-^Iart 
stores.  The  200th  store  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  1967. 

Sturgis  said  K-Marts  are  the 
largest  advertiser  in  .some  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  the  majority  of 
other  areas  are  among  the  toj). 
.A  budget  of  $100,000  to  $200,- 
000  per  city,  he  said,  is  not  un¬ 
common.  In  the  larger  areas,  he 
said,  the  budget  for  advertising 
can  range  from  $250,000  to  $1 
million  a  year. 

t  * 

SiipjEfsls  Mow  Kale 

The  suggestion  was  made  by 
Frances  Corey,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Catalina  Inc.,  that  news¬ 
papers  establish  a  new  rate  for 
national  advertisers  who  want 
to  supplement  the  advertising 
already  done  in  retail  stores  in 
their  own  space. 

The  national-local  rate  differ¬ 
ential,  she  said,  “doesn’t  make 
sense  as  far  as  your  self-in¬ 
terest  is  concerned.” 

“The  truth  is  that  with  na¬ 
tional  rates  as  they  now  stand, 
your  per  reader  delivery  rate  is 
too  costly  for  the  richest  of  us 
in  a  flourishing  industry,”  she 
said. 

She  pointed  to  the  advertising 
technique  used  by  Red  Cross 
shoes  as  an  example  of  the  rate 
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j)lan  she  has  in  mind  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Red  Cross 
places  its  own  ads  showing  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  by  all  outlets 
in  the  area  and  a  listing  of 
dealers  who  .sell  the  items  on  the 
same  day  that  the  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  runs. 

Suggesting  that  newspapers 
rwognize  the  importance  of 
regionalizing  in  selling  against 
i-egional  editions  of  national 
magazine,  Mrs.  Corey  asked: 

“Who,  in  all  this  wildly  pro¬ 
liferating  world  of  media  can 
better  deliver  an  anxious  mer¬ 
chandiser  a  head-by-head,  door- 
by-door,  outlet-by-outlet  blanket 
coverage  of  a  specific  market 
region  than  a  daily  and/or  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper? 

“The  national  magazines 
pulled  themselve.s  off  the  floor 
in  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  after  the  first  staggering 
imjiact  of  tv,  by  regionalizing 
their  circulation.  Regionalism 
did  this.  The  very  thing  which 
the  newspapers  have  been  sitting 
on  for  fifty  to  a  hundred  years.” 

Newspapers  Have  Lead 

She  said  newspapers  have  a 
tremendous  lead  over  national 
magazines  because  they  can  tell 
the  merchandiser  wdiat  they  can 
do  for  him,  how  they  can  get 
more  business  in  his  store  to¬ 
morrow,  adding: 

“The  new’spaper  is  the  only 
medium  that  can  really  pinpoint 
the  exact  connection  between  a 
line  of  items  sold  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  national  brand  and  the  place 
where  the  items  are  for  sale.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“We’re  still  getting  poor  color 
in  too  many  newspapers,” 
Thomas  B.  .Adams,  president  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  the 
agency  for  Chevrolet,  asserted. 

Adams  warned  that  as  com- 
jianies  grow  the  availability  and 
quality  of  color  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  considera¬ 
tions  in  media  selection. 

“Certainly  this  is  true  in  the 
automotive  advertising  field,” 
he  said.  “Presenting  automobile 
styling  in  advertising  requii-es 
color,  the  best  quality  color 
available.  That’s  why  we  are 
glad  that  at  long  last  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  making  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  give  this  impor¬ 
tant  advertising  tool  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves.” 

.Adams  said  any  color  that  de¬ 
parts  from  the  reality  of  car 
color  tends  to  have  negative  ef¬ 
fects  on  that  car  advertisement. 
• 

Single  Rale  Papers 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli- 
(feneer  Journal  and  New  Era 
w'ere  inadvertently  omitted  from 
a  list  of  newspapers  with  single 
rates  for  retail  and  national 
advertising  (E&P,  July  16). 


Readers  OK 
Sunday  Food 
Tab  in  Roto 

Cleveland 

When  tlie  PUtin  Dealer 
sampled  adKlO  subscribers  on 
whether  tliey  liked  a  separate 
Sunday  food  tabloid  done  in 
rotogravure  1)8.8  percent  re¬ 
sponded  that  they  did  and  99.1 
percent  asked  the  Plain  Dealer 
to  publish  another  such  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  newspaper  will  do  just 
that — on  Sunday,  Xov.  l.‘l. 

The  Plain  Dealer  promotion 
department  sensed  it  had  a  win¬ 
ner  in  the  “Cookbook  of  Most 
Reciuired  Recipes  From  the 
Plain  Dealei-  Test  Kitchen.” 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Plain 
Dealer  had  i)roduced  a  separate 
Sunday  food  tabloid.  It  had 
plenty  of  editorial  color,  nearly 
100  tantalizing  favorite  recipes. 
Advertisers  and  Plain  Dealer 
planners  were  well  pleased. 

A  month  after  the  feature  ran 
the  newspaper  asked  if  readers 
liked  the  copy,  whether  they  had 
tried  any  recipes,  and  did  they 
keep  the  magazine  for  future 
use.  Affirmative  answers  to  the 
recipe  and  retention  question 
were  69.6  and  89.2  percent,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Other  answers  to  questions  by 
the  Plain  Dealer  home  economics 
department: 

“Do  advertisements  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  help  you  to  plan 
your  food  shopping?”  90.7  per¬ 
cent  replied  yes.  A  fraction  over 
93  percent  said  they  read  the 
Plain  Dealer  foo<l  pages  regu¬ 
larly. 

Home  Economics  Editor  Janet 


Beighle  and  her  staff  answer 
more  than  1,000  telephone 
(jueries  a  month,  travel  many 
miles  to  bring  readers  up-to-date 
food  information,  and  efficiently 
operate  a  modern  test  kitchen. 

• 

RH;  ACCOl  NT  .MOVK.>^ 

The  national  recruitment  cam- 
l)aign  for  the  Convair  Division 
of  General  Dynamics  has  l)een 
awarded  to  the  Knoth  and  Meads 
Company,  a  San  Diego  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Neither  the  agency  nor  R.  M. 
Smith,  manager.  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  and  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Dynamics/ 
Convair,  would  discuss  budget 
totals  on  the  account  at  this 
time,  but  it  was  indicated  the 
amount  planned  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  would  be  considerably 
more  than  the  company  has 
spent  in  the  past  18  months. 

Smith  said  Knoth  and  Meads 
won  the  account  in  stiff  open 
competition  from  a  field  of  seven 
agencies. 

The  account,  which  tradition¬ 
ally  has  used  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  trade  and  college  publi¬ 
cations  and  outdoor  media,  will 
be  directed  by  Richard  C.  Knoth 
and  Richard  W.  Mead.s.  The  ac¬ 
count  team  also  includes  Li.sle 
F.  Shoemaker  and  Jane  Dulong. 
• 

Agency  Pays  Divicleiid 

Oklahoma  City 

Ackerman  Associates  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  declared  a  stock  divi¬ 
dend  and  announced  a  17.5% 
increa.se  in  annual  billings  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

The  11  cents  a  .share  dividend 
affects  10  members  of  the  firm’s 
30-man  .staff  who  are  stock¬ 
holders,  Ray  Ackerman,  presi¬ 
dent,  explained. 


Her-Ex  Names 
Ad  Executives 

Los?  Angeles 
Marshall  R.  Hardy  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  announces  Robert  J. 
Simon,  advertising  director. 

Simon  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Daniel  H.  Mahan 
as  account  executive  handling 
the  selling  activities  on  the 
Herald-Examiner  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Hardy  joins  the  afternoon  and 
Sunday  Hearst  newspaper  here 
from  Chicago.  There  he  w'as 
western  manager  of  the  retail 
representatives,  a  division  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  since  1961, 
Earlier  the  appointee  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Sunday  American;  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  charge  of 
department  stores  with  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentitiel. 

He  succeeds  Cliff  Barnhart, 
now  ad  manager  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Union. 

Mahan  moved  to  the  Exam¬ 
iner  from  Hear.st  Advertising 
Service.  During  his  eight  years 
with  HAS  he  handled  financial 
advertising  for  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 


Rale  InereuM* 

The  Xational  Ohsereer,  the 
weekly  paper  published  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Conijiany  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  change  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  rate  structure.  The  new 
rates  are  based  on  a  425,000 
circulation,  up  23.4%  from  the 
curi'ent  rate  base  of  3.'(0,000. 


I'KKN  VD.S  SPO.NMMtKI) 

Bruce  Butterfield,  president  of 
the  .Merchants  National  Rank  of 
Burlington,  Vermont,  has  more 
than  an  “everyday  interest”  in 
promoting  teenage  thrift  habits. 
“Teenagers  are  our  df'positors 
of  tomorrow,”  said  the  banker 
“and  it  is  to  our  intere.-Jt  to  help 
them  find  summer  employment.” 

Working  with  the  Hurlingtm 
Free  Press,  the  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Rank  ran  daily  quarter 
page  ads  for  one  week  featuring 
a  cla.ssified  ad  blank.  These  were 
filled  out  by  the  teenagers  and 
brought  into  the  bank.  Butter¬ 
field  then  turned  them  over  to 
the  cla.ssified  department  of  the 
F’ree  Press.  The  222  teenage 
classifieds  were  grouped  under 
one  heading  and  ran  6  consecu¬ 
tive  days.  Respondents  to  a 
direct  mail  survey  to  the  teen¬ 
agers  revealeil  that  75%  re¬ 
ceived  inquiries  to  their  ads  and 
63''f  found  employment.  93%  of 
the  teenagers  thought  the  idea 
excellent. 

Butterfield  enjoyed  the  traffic 
in  his  bank  and  said  he  intends 
to  repeat  thi.s  advertising  ap¬ 
proach  in  1967. 

*  *  * 

I.V>«0  .AD.n.  120  PAGES 

The  Los  .Angeles  Times  Classi¬ 
fied  Ads’  Midyear  Opportunities 
1966  .section,  July  10,  comprised 
120  pages  and  was  the  largest 
ever  published.  The  annual  all- 
classified  full-size  section  in¬ 
cluded  15,900  ads  and  275,513 
lines  of  advertising. 

In  addition,  the  July  10  Los 
Angeles  Times  carried  3,430 
classified  ads  and  105,722  lines 
of  classified  in  its  zone  sections. 

The  Midyear  Opportunities 
1966  section  included  no  news 
or  editorial  matter  although  it 
did  have  a  clear  front  page  in 
color,  principally  photographs. 


LINE-UP  of  executives  from  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  and  its  News;  Ed  Parmelee,  MR4S  sales  manager;  Richard  K.  Warren,  pub- 

national  advertising  representative,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  who  lisher  of  the  News;  Robert  E.  Kiah,  general  manager  of  the  News; 

put  on  sales  presentation  in  Portland,  Me.  recently  for  nearly  100  James  D.  McLean,  MR&S  vicepresident;  Tom  Braddocic,  promotion 

advertisers.  Left  to  right:  Fred  McAlary,  retail  ad  manager  of  the  manager  of  MR&S;  Roger  Choquet,  general  advertising  manager 

of  the  News;  and  Ken  MacMannis,  News  advertising  director. 
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TifwirM*  StAf-AOVOCAU 
P.M  Monday  Thru  Fndoy 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin.  We  appreciate  your  interest.  There  are  other  news  services. 
Why  Copley  News  Service?  Because  CNS  is  the  supplementary  news  service  that  gives 
you  the  accurate,  comprehensive  reporting  that  makes  news  meaningful.  When  you 
read  a  CNS  report,  it’s  the  whole  story.  You  didn’t  hear  it  over  the  radio.  You  didn’t 
see  it  on  tv.  You  read  about  it. 


All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  information,  prices  and  sample  re¬ 
ports,  contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Sincerely, 


GoUMtt  Flondo  Ntwspoptfs^  serving  The  Cape  Kennedy  Area 

io>  IS30  ■  Co€oo,  florxio  37972 


Ronald  Martin  is  a 
newspaper  editor  in 
Cocoa,  Florida,  It’s  his 
job  to  know  all  about 
newspapers  and  news 
services.  Not  long  ago, 
Mr,  Martin  wrote  Copley 
News  Service  a  very 
nice  letter. 


Dear  Mr,  James; 


On  behalf  of  all  our  people  here  at  the  new  Gannett 
newspaper,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fine  news 
and  feature  package.  Quite  frankly,  I  had  expected  it  to  be 
simply  a  good  solid  report  on  Latin  American  news.  Instead, 

I  find  we're  using  your  material  on  amusement  pages,  women's, 
business,  sports---all  over  the  paper.  And  of  course  your 
Latin  American  report  is  still  the  best  going. 


RM/mm 


roDAy 

Morntrtg  4  Sundoy 


Mr.  Rembert  James 
Editor 

Copley  News  Service 
940  Third  Avenue 
San  Diego,  California 


nald  Martin 


Managing  Editor 
TODAY 


May  30,  1966 
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CLASSIFIEH  CLIMC. 

Sales  Graph  Soars 
By  Sharp  Promotion 

By  Stall  Fiiii^nesis 

C.AM,  Providence  (K.I.)  Journal-Biilleliii 


Margaret  Ruschini,  CAM  of 
the  Sun  Mutto  (Cal.)  Times,  is 
no  novice  in  the  classified  busi¬ 
ness  and  no  stranger  to  picking 
up  prizes. 

Her  most  recent  was  E&P's 
award  in  the  under-o0,0()0  cir¬ 
culation  class  for  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  exhibited  at  the  Detroit 
ANCAM  coinention.  A  close  look 
at  her  60-page  entry  gives  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  how  and  why 
this  newspajier’s  classified  linage 
has  grown  faster  than  the 

population  growth  of  San  Mateo 
County. 

In  19r>0,  the  Times  ran  97,662 
inches  of  classified.  In  1965,  this 
had  grown  to  272,810  inches  or 
3,819,760  lines  of  paid  space. 
With  rate  increases  here  and 
there  along  the  way,  you  can 
well  imagine  how  the  revenue 
increases  stack  up. 

Direct  Mail  l’M*d 

Although  Mrs.  Buschini’s 
paper  does  run  a  fair  amount  of 
general  ROP  classified  promo¬ 
tion  space,  most  of  her  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  tie  together.  She 
often  uses  direct  mail  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  special  i)age  or  section, 
followed  by  ROP  si)ace  to  gener¬ 
ate  readership  and  then  comes 
the  clincher:  sales  followup. 

All  the  classified  special  pro¬ 
motions  are  planned  and  set  up 
12  months  ahead.  Last  year,  the 
list  included  43  special  .selling 
events  (many  of  them  sold  for 
multiple  insertions),  ranging 


iho^pMctro  N«wtpap*r  Sarvic*  DOES 
MOKE  to  holp  rjrwiooport  Mrrico  od- 
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from  New  Year’s  and  Christmas 
greetings  to  automotive  and  rt'ul 
estate  specials,  Realtor  Week, 
International  Want  Ad  Week, 
Summer  Camps,  Boating  pages, 
Chr.stmas  Gift  Spotter  i)ages, 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  sales  and 
Schools  pages. 

Other  events  include  free  ads 
for  children.  Memorial  Day  jtro- 
motion  and  selling  events  using 
Halloween  and  Thank.sgiving 
themes. 

Mrs.  Buschini’s  Christmas 
Gift  Spotter  gets  top  readership 
from  a  write-in  contest  for 
young.sters  who  tell  “What 
Christmas  Means  to  Me’’,  with 
the  winning  letters  running  on 
the  “Gift  Spotter’’  merchandise 
l)ages.  Winners  receive  gift  cer¬ 
tificates  redeemable  at  the  stores 
using  this  advertising  feature. 
The  Times’  1964  Gift  Spotter 
won  first  place  in  classified  pro¬ 
motion  from  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

A  good  share  of  the  special 
l)ages  are  sold  in  color  and  some 
are  built  into  special  full-size  or 
tabloid  sections,  especially  in 
real  estate. 

It’s  very  likely  that  one  of  the 
rea.sons  Mrs.  Bu.schini’s  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  won  a  top  award  is 
that  her  promoting  doesn’t  stop 
with  the  mailing  of  a  sales  letter 
or  the  running  of  some  ROP 
space.  Full  advantage  of  the 
initial  effort  is  gained  by  strong 
.<ales  follow  uj).  Examples  of  this 
are  seen  in  the  many  staff 
memos  that  make  up  a  part  of 
the  i)romotion  exhibit.  Mrs. 
Buschini’s  people  know  what 
they’re  doing — and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.  Memos  to  members 


of  the  newspaper’s  management 
on  i)romotiou  planning,  its  exe¬ 
cution  and  the  results  that 
follow  indicate  that  Margaret 
Ruschini  makes  sure  everybody 
knows  what’s  going  on. 

There’s  no  monopoly  on  good 
l)romotion  and  planning  .  .  . 
.some  of  the  finest  is  coming  from 
people  wlio  have  given  us  the 
once-over  and  then  gone  home  to 
make  remarkable  imj)iovements 
and  refinements. 

Om-  sucli  person  is  James  C. 
Thompson,  C.A.M  of  the  Lieer- 
jnml  Ihiiljf  i’lixt  and  Kclio,  Eng¬ 
land. 

.'sptM'ial  Color  .Sorlioii 

Ever  .see  a  spt“cial  tab  .section 
of  20  pages,  with  full  color  all 
over  the  |)lace — describing  a 
comi)letely  rt‘-e(iuipped  and  mod¬ 
ernized  classified  a(ivertising  de- 
j)aitment? 

Darn  thing  makes  your  mouth 
water. 

Listing  a  few  of  the  items 
mentioned  in  congratulatory  ads 
l)laced  by  contractors  for  and 
.sui)i)llers  to  the  new  department 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  just 
what  has  gone  into  the  making 
of  “Europe’s  most  advance  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Department”: 

— The  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
and  Echo  selected  “Armourtile” 
to  solve  the  problem  of  stiletto 
heels  .  .  . 

— Lam.son  V-trough  conveyors 
speed  copy  to  the  jnes.ses  .  .  . 

— Pro-Grai)h  visual  planning 
boards  aid  sorting  out  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  .  .  . 

— To  enable  the  classified  sales 
staff  to  keep  in  constant  2-way 
communication  with  their  head 
office,  Pye  mobile  radio  ecinij)- 
ment  has  been  supplied  .  .  . 

The  “iu*w”  Liverpool-Mer.sey 
sound  .  .  .  by  Muzak  .  .  . 

.\n  STC  telephone  system — 
Subscriber  Attended  Private 
Automatic  Branch  Exchange — 
which  “in  a  nutshell  means  that 
customers  don’t  have  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  switchlKuird  before  they 
can  get  down  to  busine.ss  .  . 


Hillman  Imp.s — the  cars  used 
by  classified  advertisin.;-  repre- 
.sentatives  .  .  .  Hillni.iiis  and 
Huml)ers  supplied  to  ad  .ertising 
exM  utives  .  .  . 

One  of  the  news  .stoi  i(s  in  the 
.se^ction  talked  about  llie  need 
for  speed.  .Mobile  radio  ,  (juipped 
cars  enable  .salesmen  to  phone  in 
u.s«h1  car  lists  for  earlier  type- 
.setting,  give  advance  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  art  and  cojty  depart¬ 
ment  and  important  space  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  next  day.  It’s 
estimated  that  the  radio-phone 
<‘<iuii)ment  saves  2,600  hours  per 
year — the  e(|uivalent  of  two  ad¬ 
ditional  .sale.smen.  Department 
executives  carry  6-ounce  radio 
signal  receivers  and  can  he 
alerted  for  incoming  calls  by  the 
main  switchiKiard  wherev«*r  they 
ar(‘  in  the  building. 

Urgent  classified  copy,  includ¬ 
ing  layouts,  art,  logos,  body 
copy,  can  be  transmitted  .lirectly 
from  the  London  office  to  Liver¬ 
pool  by  .Muirhead  Telephoto 
Transmitter  for  following-day 
publication. 

The  story  concluded,  “Every 
possible  item  of  modern  tech¬ 
nology  has  lK*en  installed  to  en- 
sun*  that  our  own  lines  of  com¬ 
munications  are  the  best  and 
most  efficient  available.  Well 
may  it  be  .said  that  Liverpool 
may  l)e  in  advance  of  anything 
in  America.” 

Another  story  ))layed  up  the 
Post  and  Echo’s  promotion  and 
creative  services  dejiartment— 
where  any  potential  advertiser 
can  get  help  visualizing  a  single 
ad  or  a  camjiaign.  “Once  the 
client  aj)))roves  an  idea,  the  de¬ 
partment  can  arrange  for  the 
lujcessary  work,  setting  up  type, 
art  or  bhK'k-making.  They  go  to 
a  great  length  to  .see  that  they 
get  the  idght  atmosphere  into 
every  advertisement.” 

Looks  like  this  newspaper 
means  business  about  its  classi- 
fi(Ml. 

• 

Niirsiii"  Homes 
Cite  4-  Nensiiieii 

Washington 

Four  new.smen  have  been  cited 
by  the  American  Nursing  Home 
As.sociation  for  “journalistic  ex¬ 
cellence”  in  coverage  of  changc.s 
in  the  nursing  home  field  during 
li»6.5. 

They  are:  Harry  Jones  Jr. 
and  Stev'e  Underwood  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Robert 
P.  Kalter  of  ihe  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star  Lcdycr,  and  John  Frasca 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Roy  J.  McDonald,  jiresident 
of  the  association,  stated  the 
citations  were  given  for  con¬ 
tributing  “substantially  to  a 
iK'tter  public  understanding  of 
the  nursing  home  jirofession,  its 
jiroblems,  and  advancimients.” 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...that’s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
87%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 


MORNING 


EVENING 
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(i  Kings?  Yes! 

Web  offset  presses  capable  of  producing  from  10,500  to  25,000  newspapers  per  hour 


Color  King*— Model  790— fastest  Color  King  for 
dailies  and  larger  weeklies;  maximum  25,000 
newspapers  per  hour.  Excellent  for  process 
color  work.  Designed  as  publications  press;  also 
for  highest  quality  newspaper  production.  Up 
to  32  pages  broadsheet  or  64  pages  tabloid. 


Color  King— Model  630— prints  up  to  20,000 
newspapers  per  hour;  maximum  24  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  48  pages  tabloid.  Ideal  for  spot  and 
process  color.  Offers  all  Color  King  features,  in¬ 
cluding  pneumatic  controls  and  running  side 
lay  and  circumferential  register  adjustments. 


Color  King— Model  570— most  economical  Color 
King.  Designed  for  small  daily  and  medium-cir¬ 
culation  weeklies.  Produces  maximum  18,000 
newspapers  per  hour;  up  to  16  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  32  pages  tabloid.  Like  all  Color  Kings, 
it  is  excellent  for  spot  and  process  color  work. 


PAIRCH 


Please  send  me  additional  information  on:  Color  King  Model. 


.  News  King  Model. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  street. 

t  Division  OF  FtmCHIlO  CtMEKA  AND  INSTAUMENI  COAPOAATION 


News  King*— Model  475— fastest  News  King  of 
them  all.  Maximum  speed  of  15,000  news¬ 
papers  per  hour.  Up  to  24  pages  broadsheet  or 
48  pages  tabloid.  Has  lateral  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register  controls  for  printing  color. 


News  King— Model  375— has  maximum  speed  of 
12,500  newspapers  per  hour;  24  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  48  pages  tabloid.  Ideal  for  small  and 
medium  sized  weeklies.  Excellent  commercial 
printing  capabilities. 


News  King— Model  315— for  smaller  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Prints  up  to  10,500  news¬ 
papers  per  hour;  16  pages  broadsheet  or  32 
pages  tabloid.  True  walk-through.  Stacked  or 
in-line  configurations. 
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PH<n<M;KAI>HY 


A  General  Inspects 
Viet  War  Pictures 


Ky  Rirk  Friedman 

In  recent  months  more  and 
more  news  photographers  have 
t>een  making  short  trips  to  Viet 
Xam. 

Cal  Olson,  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
F orum  and  immediate  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Press 
Photograjihers  Association,  re¬ 
turned  from  there  a  few  weeks 
ago.  So  did  Wally  McNamee  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
Bernard  Kolenberg,  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  T’lWM’s-f'wiow,  was  killed 
at  the  beginning  of  one  such 
visit  there. 

In  any  gathering  of  press 


On  the  other  hand,  continental 
United  States  has  become  a  vast 
military  complex  of  bases  and 
sites  that  generate  much  news 
to  the  nation’s  media.  And  the 
news  photographer  is  finding 
himself  more  and  more  involved 
with  covering  the  training,  the 
experimentation,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  war  and  self-defense  in 
this  Cold  War  age. 

Gc'iieral's  Views 

All  this  came  to  mind  in  listen- 
mg  to  a  speech  at  the  recent 
Sprague  Awards  Banquet  of  the 


LEFT  BEHIND — A  South  Vietnamese  woman  begs  to  be  taken 
aboard  an  evacuation  helicopter  along  with  man,  hands  upraised, 
who  was  wounded  in  Viet  Cong  attack  on  Ba  Gia.  The  Viet 
Cong  had  surrounded  Ba  Gia  when  the  helicopter  landed.  Some 
of  the  wounded  were  evacuated  but  this  couple  was  left  behind. 

(Picture  by  Eddie  Adams,  Associated  Press.) 


photographers,  the  subject  of 
Viet  Nam  always  comes  up. 
Somebody  is  there,  has  been 
there,  is  going  there,  or  is  trying 
to  convince  his  newspaper  to 
send  him  there.  It’s  an  odd  war 
in  the  respect  that  so  many  pho¬ 
tographers  are  hopping  over  to 
Viet  Nam  for  such  short  periods 
of  time,  some  less  than  a  month. 
Most  of  them  are  in  search  of 
picture  stories  on  their  own  local 
people  working  and  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam. 

For  these  photographers  Viet 
Nam  becomes  a  local  picture 
story  for  home-town  newspaper 
consumption.  The  war  itself  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  is  being 
covered  by  a  much  smaller  con¬ 
tingent  of  new’s  photographers 
than  has  been  the  case  with 
other  major  hostilities  of  recent 
times  in  which  the  U.S.  has  been 
involved. 


National  Press  Photographers 
Association  in  Clearwater,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Addressing  the  group  was 
General  Paul  D.  Adams,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  Strike  Command. 

In  his  introduction  General 
Adams  recalled  other  wars  and 
other  photographers. 

“I  well  remember  from  yearly 
military  readings,”  he  said,  “the 
vivdd  impressions  left  on  me  by 
such  pictorial  masterpieces  as 
Lawrence  Stallings’  collection  of 
the  best  action  pictures  and 
human  interest  photographs  of 
World  War  I. 

“Your  profession  grew’ 
mightily  during  World  War  II 
— in  numbers  of  people,  numbers 
of  pictures  taken  and  quality  of 
product.  This  mighty  effort 
brought  to  the  homefront  what 
the  Armed  Forces  were  doing 
elsewhere,  and  in  turn  brought 


ATTACK — The  defenders  of  Plei  Me  Special  Forces  camp  watch 
a  bomb  burst  as  American  fighter-bombers  pound  a  Viet  Cong 
position  a  short  distance  away.  The  camp  was  under  attack 
for  a  week  by  Communist  guerrillas  reinforced  by  North  Viet¬ 
namese  regulars.  (Picture  by  Kyoichi  Sawada,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational.) 


to  the  Armed  Forces  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  graphic  news 
from  home. 

“My  best  memento  of  World 
War  II  is  comprised  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  10  photographs  which 
I  selected  in  1946  from  the  War 
Department  Film  Library  and 
had  reproduced  as  reflecting  the 
w'ar  as  accurately  as  I  recalled 
it. 

“And  members  of  your  profes¬ 
sion  are  now’  serving  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  w’ith  our  Armed 
Forces  there.  We  note  with  sad¬ 
ness  that  since  last  October  five 
of  them  have  lost  their  lives  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  the  reality 
of  this  perplexing  w’ar  accur¬ 
ately  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  Free  World.” 

General  Adams  named  the 
five:  Kolenberg;  Huyhn  Thanh 
My,  Associated  Press;  Dickey 
Chapelle,  the  National  Observer; 
Charlie  Chellappah,  a  free¬ 
lancer;  and  Sam  Castan,  Look 
magazine. 

General  Adams  also  recalled 
the  name  of  Robert  Capa,  whom 
he  first  knew  in  the  mountains  of 
Italy  and  who  “lost  his  life 
while  attempting  to  report  the 
earlier  troubles  in  that  troubled 
and  unfortunate  country.” 

General  Adams  claimed  the 
press  photographer’s  job  was 
possibly  more  difficult  than  the 
press  reporter’s.  “The  press  re¬ 
porter  has  some  time,  albeit 
brief  on  some  occasions,  in  which 
to  reflect  on  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard ;  while  the  press  pho¬ 
tographer  who  takes  still  pic¬ 
tures  must  rely  on  his  photo¬ 
graph  to  tell  the  story.  That  the 
work  is  done  so  well  is  a 
marvel.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Adams  got  to  the  heart  of 
his  talk,  accurate  reporting. 


“Press  photography,  being  an 
important  part  of  journalism  in 
our  country,  enjoys  the  complete 
freedom  as  part  of  the  general 
freedom  of  the  press  which  is 
w’isely  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  he  said.  “This  com¬ 
plete  freedom  carries  with  it 
great  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  news  is  accurately, 
objectively,  and  comprehensively 
reported. 

“Everyone  will  agree  that  a 
situation  of  news  value  worth 
photographing  is  a  fleeting  thing 
because  action  is  involved.  Many  : 
a  photographer  senses  a  buildup 
in  a  situation,  reads  his  light 
meter,  adjusts  his  camera,  and 
is  prepared  to  get  the  picture 
when  the  climactic  situation 
comes.  These  are  the  ones  who 
get  the  great  pictures  worth 
having.  j 

“However,  we  so  frequently 
see  other  photographers  nearl^ 
rush  in  either  to  get  a  post-facto 
picture  of  little  interest,  or  to 
ask  their  subjects  to  do  that 
again.  Doing  that  again  il 
alright  for  movies,  but  I  doubtj 
that  it,  but  rarely,  has  a  legiti-'| 
mate  place  in  photojournalism.".^ 

General  Adams  cited  a  recent 
photograph  from  Viet  Nam  of  a 
young  American  medic,  with  hiij! 
head  swathed  in  bandages  giving 
medical  attention  to 


other,| 

wounded  soldiers  awaiting  heli* 


copter  evacuation.  This,  General 
Adams  claimed,  was  a  photo-^ 
graph  which  presented  news 
much  more  effectively  than  th« 
written  word  could.  “I  believe 
the  photographer  who  took  that 
picture  had  the  fine  sense  of 
timing  and  situation  essential  in ' 
good  photojournalism,”  the  gen-^ 
eral  added.  j} 

General  Adams  laid  this  out 
for  the  NFPA  delegates:  "Ob’ 
(Continued  on  page  24)  J 
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Available  light 
photography  * 
where  there's  no 
available  light 

(or  practically  none.) 


Hero  ari‘  tour  nuvv  high-speed,  high-reso- 
lution,  dutomatic  Nikkor  lenses  with  which  to 
turn  impossible  lighting  situations  into  pic¬ 
ture  opportunities.  .-Xnd  in  the  most  widely 
used  focal  lengths,  too:  dSmrn  tJ,  ",  mm  tl.2, 
«imm  il.8  and  135mm  12.8. 

You  mav  have  hardly  enough  light  to' see 
by,  hut  thes('  new  lenses  will  deliver  results 
with  astonishing  picture  ciuality.  Tr\  them  tor 
available  light  with  color  and  tor  action  shots. 


Also  try  them  in  normal  light,  at  normal  aper¬ 
tures  You'll  he  ama/ed  at  their  pertormance 
under  all  conditions,  ^ 

These  nc»w  Nikkor  lenses  add  much  to  the 
capabilities  ot  the  Nikon  system.  They  are 
dc'signc'd  tor  use*  with  Nikon  F  and  Nikkormat 
cameras.  And  they  all  couple  to  the  Nikon 
Photomic  and  Nikkormat  FT  meter  systems. 
VoLi  can  sec  these*  lenses  at  your  Nikon  de*ale*r. 
Write  tor  complete  details. 


NIKON  INC.,  Carden  C„v  N  Y  11533  Subs, d, ary  o,  threnre.ch  Pho.o-Opncal  Indus.r.es,  Inc.  Iln  Canada  Anglopho.o  L.d,,  Montreal,  P  Q  . 


tached  from  the  picture  he  is 
taking. 

“Take  any  given  battlefield,” 
the  General  said.  “What  do  you 
have  there?  You  have  a  situation 
y — what  is  happening  where  two  forces  are  fighting  a 
■Can  the  picture  about  to  life-and-death  struggle  wdth  all 
n  reflect  the  truth  rather  sorts  of  arms  and  armament.  On 
erhaps  the  personal  in-  the  battlefield,  the  commander 
mt  of  the  photographer?  who  creates  the  most  violence  is 
ase  in  hand  is  the  recent  the  man  who  wins;  and  the 
t  of  the  wounded  woman  battlefield  is  the  scene  of  numer- 
:ing  child  in  Da  Xang —  ous  acts  of  violence  by  individ- 
!-b  example  of  what,  ap-  uals,  by  squads,  by  platoons,  by 
y,  was  an  attempt  to  companies,  battalions  and  ever 
r,  through  press  photog-  larger  organizations. 

;,  American  sympathies  “X'ow,  if  you  are  covering  a 
for  one  Vietnamese  poli-  scene  of  violent  actions  w’ith  a 
ction  against  another.  camera — and  if  you  are  right  up 

we  all  know  that  some  there  with  the  fighting  men,  as 
!y  great  combat,  or  action  many  of  you  have  been — you  can 
•aphs  later  were  estab-  document  almost  the  gamut  of 
;o  have  had  some  degree  human  emotions,  as  you  all 
rranging  by  someone  in-  know.  You  can  show  abject  fear, 
1  in  making  a  certain  great  valor,  viciousness,  coward- 
Faithful  reenactment  of  ice,  or  great  leadership. 

It  may  be  excusable  on  “Any  man  facing  death  in 

casions,  but  fabrication  battle  is  apt  to  register  all  these 
■er  be.  emotions  in  some  degree  or  an- 

ink  the  American  news  other;  and  if  you  stay  in  the 
reaction  to  the  Da  Xang  action  long  enough,  and  close 
: — that  is,  shooting  the  enough  to  the  violence,  you  will 
but  reporting  the  pos-  be  sure  to  document  everything 
ception — was  evidence  of  I  have  mentioned, 
ionalism  and  faithful  “But  the  measure  of  your 

ig.”  effectiveness  will  lie,  at  least 

ral  Adams  then  shifted  to  with  soldiers,  in  your  avoiding 
aspect  of  objectivity —  an  effort  to  obtain  laurels  by 
ree  to  which  a  photogra-  finding  a  way  to  emphasize  your 
iiould  keep  himself  de-  presence.  Your  boss  will  know 


War  Photos 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


FATALITY — A  shouting  crew  chief  end  a  dying  pilot  In  a  U.S. 
helicopter,  "Yankee  Papa  13,"  during  a  battle  with  the  Viet 
Cong.  (Picture  by  Larry  Burrows,  Life  magazine.) 

you  were  there,  your  colleagues  operations.  But  the  ultimate  re¬ 
will  know  one  way  or  another  sponsibility  for  the  selection  of 
that  you  were  there;  but  your  what  is  presented  rests  with  you. 
effectiveness  w-ill  be  at  its  high-  “In  recent  years,  great 
est  level  when  the  viewers  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
your  photographs  make  this  overall  structure  of  our  militarj’ 
i  simple  deduction  for  them-  establishment  which  have  an  im- 
selves.”  pact  on  your  w’ork.  Warfare 

General  Adams  said  he  re-  nowadays  requires  the  effective 
cently  saw  a  television  show  combination  of  the  combat 
that  was  quite  interesting  and  powers  of  two  or  more  of  the 
effective  until  the  photographer  Armed  Forces  in  order  to  pro- 
began  to  emphasize  his  presence,  ject  military  power  efficiently 
“The  whole  effect,  then,”  Gen-  and  economically. 

I  eral  Adams  claimed,  “was  what  “This  far-reaching  reorgani- 
w  he  trying  to  do,  polish  an  zation  and  its  benefits  to  the 
apple  for  the  boss?”  national  security  are  generally 

.  not  fully  understood  by  most 

(.oiiiprchensivencNs  Americans.  But  journalists  who 

General  Adams  then  addressed  ‘’over  the  military  should 
himself  to  still  another  aspect  thoroughly  understand  these 
of  new's  photography,  eonipre-  matters  as  they  provide  a  foun- 
liensiveness.  dation  for  reporting  military 

“This  means  telling  the  whole  news, 
story,  unbiased  and  complete,”  “Perhaps  there  is  a  way  for 
he  said.  “This  means  that  the  you  to  help  translate  these  im- 
pictorial  man  who  covers  the  portant  developments  into  an 
military,  especially  in  wartime,  improved  public  awareness  that 
and  the  film  editor  who  decides  today’s  soldiers,  sailors,  marines 
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Since  we  began  serving  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
'way  back  in  191 1,  we  always  said  we'd  always 
try  to  make  the  best  possible  mat  and  give 
the  best  possible  service . . . 

Today,  after  55  years  of  continuous  growth, 
we  haven't  changed  our  ideas  one  degree... 
We  still  make,  day  after  day,  the  industry's 
finest  mat  and  give  the  very  finest  service . . . 


HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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Maine’s  Classroom 
Program  Extended 


Vietnam  Photography 

(('ontltiiicd  from  pntu'  24) 


Aigi'sta,  Me. 

Students  in  the  schools  of 
Maine  are  l>einp  exposed  to  the 
values  of  using  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  their  classes  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Maine 
State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Association. 

Maine’s  project  is  uniciue  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  state  that 
has  a  fulltime  director  on  the 
staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  whose  exclusive  duty 
is  to  encourage  teachers  to  use 
the  daily  newspaper  in  their 
classes. 

The  cooperation  of  state  offi¬ 
cials  was  gained  in  the  summer 
of  1964.  The  Maine  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  agreed  to 
fund  the  pi  ogram  for  a  two-year 
trial  period  if  the  state  would 
administer  it.  They  also  agreed 
to  supply  newspapers  to  schools 
at  a  uniform  reduced  rate. 

Richard  Redmond,  a  former 
high  school  teacher  and  princi¬ 
pal,  was  hired  and  the  program 
began.  Redmond  helped  direct 
the  la.st  of  four  “Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom”  workshops  at 
the  University  of  Maine  in  the 
summer  of  196.5.  He  distributed 
newsletters,  specific  requested 
naterials,  filmstrips,  question¬ 
naires  and  a  teacher’s  guide.  He 
spoke  to  principals’  groups, 
adult  groups  and  student  groups 
as  well  as  helping  at  seminars 
at  newspaper  plants.  He  directed 
the  program  until  November  of 
1965,  leaving  to  assume  another 
post  within  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

In  January  1966  Brian  A. 
Hanson  assumed  the  post.  After 
a  brief  orientation  the  program 
was  underway  again  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools. 


“The  enthusiasm  of  teachers 
who  have  participated  in  the 
program  has  been  very  encour¬ 
aging,”  Hanson  said.  “If  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  to  guide 
them,  teachers  can  succee<l  even 
with  little  background  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspapers.  All  they 
need  is  a  little  imagination.” 

The  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  has  extendecl  the 
projept  for  another  two  years. 

During  1964-6.5,  (the  first  year 
of  the  program)  61  schools 
ordered  newspapers  for  a  total 
of  57,000  copies.  During  1965-6(i, 
72  schools  placed  orders  for  over 
106,000  copies. 

Hanson  attended  the  Provi- 
(hitce  Joiirvfil-IiuUetin’if  “News¬ 
paper  in  the  Curriculum  Work¬ 
shop”  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  this  summer.  He 
obtained  a  BSEd  from  Farming- 
ton  State  College  and  earned  a 
MEd  from  the  University  of 
Maine,  after  four  years  service 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  From  1958  to 
January  1966  he  was  a  teacher 
and  elementary-junior  high 
principal. 

• 

!VIeGiffert  and  Leiiiiiioii 
Leave  OSU  Faculty 

Assistant  Professor  Rol>ert  C. 
McGiffert  has  taken  a  10-months 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Ohio 
State  University  journali.sm 
faculty  to  teach  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana. 

John  M.  Lemmon,  a  lecturer  at 
OSU  journalism  school,  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Washintf- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  He  worked  for 
the  Washington  Star  l)efore 
going  to  OSU  in  1965. 

McGiffert  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


within  the  bounds  of  security  for 
you  to  cov'er  for  the  American 
people  all  aspects  of  military 
actions.  Whether  our  forces  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  favorable  light  or  not 
is  beside  the  point. 

“We  military'  men  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  contributing  to 
our  citizens  being  well  informed, 
and  you  have  a  responsibility  for 
delivering  accurately  a  vital 
part  of  the  information  our 
people  retjuire.  Cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  all  can  insure 
our  achieving  this  common 
objective. 

“In  turn,  we  of  the  military 


must  have  confidence  that  our 
photojournalists  will  document 
U.S.  military  actions  for  the 
American  people  with  impartial¬ 
ity,  objectivity  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  using  as  wide-angle  a 
lens  as  possible  to  report  the 
whole  picture.  .Most  of  all,  fight¬ 
ing  men  expect  of  you  tliat  you 
will  never,  willingly  at  lea.st, 
defame  them  before  their 
countrymen. 

“We,  the  military,  and  you  the 
pictorial  documenters  and  your 
other  colleagues  of  the  pres.s. 
owe  no  less  to  the  American 
people.” 


Teen  Age  Carrier  Boy 
Speaks  of  Duties,  Benefits 


Ti'Cson,  Ariz. 

Charles  McGhee,  16-year-old 
carrier  for  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
served  his  business,  his  commun¬ 
ity,  and  his  new’spapers  recently 
on  the  strength  of  just  one 
speech. 

Members  of  the  Lord.shurg, 
New  Mexico,  Lions  Club  heard 
their  Star-Citizen  carrier  tell  of 
the  benefits  of  being  a  carrier, 
the  structure  of  his  business, 
and  the  different  viewpoint  he 
has  of  the  community  l)ecause 
of  his  4:30  a.m.  jaunts  through 
its  residential  areas. 

Explaining  his  start  in  the 
bu.sine.ss,  Charles  stated:  “In  a 
paper  business  such  as  ours,  we 
are  actually  self-employed.  We 
contract  for  the  papers,  di.strib- 
ute,  and  collect  for  them;  .  ,  . 
Our  company  allows  us  to  work 
on  the  honor  system  .  ,  .  We  pay 
for  a  bond  through  a  Imnding 
company  to  protect  the  new.s- 
paper  company.” 

He  continued,  “having  a  paper 
route  .  .  .  has  taught  me  about 
business  and  people  .  .  .  getting 
up  at  an  early  and  regular  hour 
helps  my  health  and  mind.  My 
grades  improved  at  .school  by 
learning  to  schedule  my  time.” 

Charles  stated  that  collecting 
was  the  most  unpleasant  part  of 
his  job,  and  that  young  families 
were  more  frequently  tardy  than 
“little  old  ladies.” 

The  young  businessman  de¬ 
clared,  “out  on  a  paper  route 
at  4 :30  a.m.  there  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world  than  one  .sees  later 
in  the  day  .  .  .  people  staggering 
in  from  a  long  night  of  carou.s- 
ing,  others  slipping  out  of 
hou.ses  other  than  their  own, 
early  risers,  and  others  .  .  . 
(slipping)  .  .  .  out  to  get  the 
paper  in  various  stages  of  un- 
dre.ss.” 


Ti'CSON,  Ariz.  “At  present  I  distribute  and 
lee,  16-year-old  sell  around  200  papers  per  day 
Arizona  Daily  .  .  .  There  is  no  place  in  paper 
i  Daily  Citizen,  w'ork  for  negative  thinking  and 
ss,  his  commun-  when  you  feel  you’ve  got  all  the 
;papers  recently  business  you  w'ant,  you  are  just 
fi  of  just  one  kidding  yourself.  A  good  paper 

boy  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
the  Lord.shurg,  a  new  customer  or  a  way  to  in- 
ons  Club  heard  crease  his  business,”  he  con- 
n  carrier  tell  of  eluded. 

leing  a  carrier,  The  circulation  department  of 
f  his  business,  the  Star-Citizen  reprinted 
it  viewpoint  he  Charles’  speech  in  a  full  page 
munity  l)ecause  ad,  with  a  photograph  of  Charles 
jaunts  through  and  a  Lions’  Club  meml)er,  and 
"eas.  the  standard  information  on  car¬ 

ls  start  in  the  rier  applications  and  opportuni- 
s  stated:  “In  a  ties  with  the  newspapers, 
uch  as  ours,  we  The  ad  was  headlinwl,  “One 
f-employed.  We  young  businesssman  tells  his 
papers,  di.strib-  story  to  others!”  Frank  Casan- 
for  them;  .  ,  .  ov’a,  circulation  director,  reports 
lows  us  to  work  that  many  compliments  have 
tern  .  ,  .  We  pay  been  received  from  busines.smeii 
)ugh  a  Imnding  and  service  organizations  con- 
)tect  the  new.s-  cerning  the  speech  and  the  ad. 

• 

“having  a  paper  In  Girculatiuli  Jobs 

aught  me  about  Pp.Mmsco 

)ple  getting  rRANCisfo 

nd  regular  hour  .  Kenneth  Hobson,  circulation 
and  mind.  My  <i>rector  San  I-rancusco  News- 
1  at  .school  by  Printing  Company,  an- 

dule  my  time.”  "ounces  the  promotions  of  Dave 
.  .  ,,  . .  ’  Moran — to  country  circulation 

that  collecting  Bruno — to  assist- 

plea.sant  part  of  circulation  manager; 

l^on  Rottinghau.s-to  city  home 
ently  tardy  than  .manager,  San  Frav 

cisco  Examiner,  and  Bob  Griffitli 
usinessman  de-  — jq  manager,  Menlo  Park  office, 
a  paper  route  • 

n  “tf.:  Los  1  H 

n  one  sees  later  ^ 

iople  staggering  Hollywood,  Calif, 

night  of  carou.s-  With  the  addition  of  the 
ipping  out  of  Washington  Post,  National  T\ 
nan  their  own,  Log  is  now  running  in  111  news- 
id  others  .  .  .  papers  with  an  aggregate  cir- 
out  to  get  the  culation  of  41  million,  reports 
s  stages  of  un-  Aubrey  Lson,  president  of  the 

service. 
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2  <»iiieii.  5  Men  Are 
Seieiiee  Vt  riliiij;  FVIIows 

Two  wonioii  aiui  five  men  have 
iM'en  appointed  Advanced  Sci¬ 
ence  Writinp  Fellows  for  the 
19C(>-C7  academic  year  at  Colum¬ 
bia  I’nivei  sity’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  The  ))roji:ram  is 
supported  by  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  and  Rockefeller  founda¬ 
tions  with  jri'ants  for  individual 
fellowships  from  the  Smith, 
Kline  &  French  and  Asia  Foun¬ 
dations. 

The  fellows  selecte<l  for  the 
propram  are: 

Sandra  Ainsworth,  editor, 
Mount  Zion  Hospital  &  Medical 
Center  Hull*  tin,  San  Franci.sco. 

Phillip  S.  Riimble,  reporter, 
A'owsos  ('itn  Star. 

Chi  Ho  la'w,  sul)-editor  of 
f<‘atures  and  assistant  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  planninp,  the  Seoul  Shin- 
iiiiiu,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Marjory  S.  Rutherford,  sci¬ 
ence  editor,  Atlantn  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Brian  H.  Taylor,  science 
writer,  U.X.  Food  &  Apriculture 
Orpanization,  Rome,  Italy. 

John  P.  Wiley  Jr.,  county  edi- 
toi',  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Herahl-Kccord. 

Thayer  Willis,  .staff  writer, 
imhlications  department,  Shell 
Oil  (’ompany.  New  York. 


VOUR 

NCUI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion.  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAINT 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Engineers 

«4;  smr  itosto*  wass  w..4  m  ‘t.ittvun 
uoi  i  wtiMw  SI . (.nw,i,i It. « I.  itKt,  itL  not) »;>  i;« 


W.VI.TEK  J.  SCIIWAKTZ — to  H.S- 
■si.staiit  manapcr,  peneral  adver- 
ti.'^inp,  St.  Louis  Clobc-Dcmocrat, 
fiom  advert isinp  salc.-sman. 


Ge()K(;e  .4.  M.artin — to  editor. 
The  Current  News,  employe 
mapazine  of  the  Salt  River 
Project  Apricultural  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Power  District, 
Phoeni.x,  Arizona,  from  news 
staff  of  the  Arizona  Republic. 


Thomas  H.  Trettin — ap- 
|)ointed  special  assistant  to  di¬ 
rector  of  publications,  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  Robert  W.  Pender- 
GAST — to  i)ublic  relations  man- 
aper,  information  division,  Reyn¬ 
olds  ^letals  Co.  fn)m  Associated 
Press,  Los  Anpeles  Bureau. 


news-people 


Mei.vin  E.  Lang — to  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Associated  Press  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  bureau,  from  AP  cor¬ 
respondent,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Don  Hovey — to  manapinp  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Johnsbunj  (Vt.)  Cale¬ 
donian  Record,  from  sports  staff. 


Pat  Hall  and  Carol  Card — 
to  .4s.sociated  Pre.ss  staff.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


JAME.S  R.  Polk — to  corre¬ 
spondent  in  charpe  of  AP  bureau 
in  Madison,  Wi.sconsi,  from 
nipht  editor,  AP  bureau  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Succeeded  by  Peter  B. 
Sey.moir.  Al.so  joininp  Milwau¬ 
kee  bureau  is  David  B.  Hoyt. 


Johnson 


Leach 


Swartzell 


MALCOLM  (MIKE)  JOHNSON,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
waterfront  racketeering  articles  in  the  New  York  Sun  in  1949,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  vicepresidency  in  the  public  relations  firm  of  Hill  and 
Knowiton  Inc.  where  he  has  been  a  writer,  account  executive  and 
editorial  copy  director  since  1956.  He's  a  native  of  Georgia. 


Gerard  E.  End  Jr. — to  public 
relations  staff,  Rinpold  'Kalish  & 
(’o.  from  manapinp  editor,  Uur- 
linffton  County  (N.  J.)  Times. 


TOM  LEACH,  who  joined  Chicago's  American  as  a  copy  boy  when  he 
was  15,  has  been  appointed  Washington  correspondent  for  the  paper 
after  covering  the  Cook  County  courts  and  offices  the  past  three  years. 
He  replaces  Robert  Gruenberg,  who  has  returned  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff. 


J.  J.  Glawson — to  ])ublic  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  American  Textile 
.Manufacturers  In.stitute,  from 
news  staff  of  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier. 


Robert  A.  Eise.nbrain — to 
auditinp  staff  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  Rochester,  from  auditinp 
staff  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
&  Co. 


ALLEN  H.  SWARTZELL.  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone,  has  been  appointed  business  manager  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser.  Publisher 
Harold  G.  Kern  said  Swartzell  will  work  with  W.  N.  Thomson,  general 
manager.  Before  going  to  the  Bloomington  newspapers  Nov,  I,  1965 
Swartzell  had  been  general  manager  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  and 
Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Times.  He  started  his  career  as  a  police  reporter 
for  the  Truth. 


Brow.n  Lee  Yate.s — to  assist¬ 
ant  director,  news  division,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Department  of  Public 
Information.  He  is  a  former 
As.sociated  Press  newsman. 


St'SAN  Kang — to  staff  of  Wil- 
shire  (f!al.)  Rrcss;  June  pradu- 
at<‘  of  San  Jo.se  State  Collepe. 


Wn.LARD  E.  Lally — to  nipht 
city  desk  of  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Ereniny  Times,  for  summer  sea- 
•son,  from  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  Rider  Collepe. 


Frank  Pal.m — to  display  ad- 
vertisinp  manaper  for  six  news- 
l)apors  of  Wave  publications, 
Los  Anpeles. 


Robert  F.  D.  Kamensky — to 
account  supervisor,  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  advertisinp 
and  public  lelations  apency  of 
Pittsburph.  He  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  IJniontown  (Pa.) 
Morniny  Herald. 


Norman  Dash,  Los  .Angeles 
He  raid- Exam  iner  real  estate 
editor — winner  of  19fi6  John 
Hervey  trophy  of  Ohio  State 
Univei  sity  School  of  Journalism. 


Ed  D.  Irvine — to  city  editor, 
Eransrille  (Ind.)  Courier,  from 
city  oflitor,  Rloominyton  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone. 


P:LE(TI0NS  of  1966 


Preview  of  contests  for  U.  S.  Senate,  House,  Governor  In 
the  50  states — with  state- by-state  and  district-by-dlstrict 
breakdown  of  election  percentages  since  1954 — Including 
switch  and  doubtful  districts — also  biographies  of  Senators 
up  for  election.  A  special  supplement  summarizes  In  one 
place  the  continuing  coverage  to  date  of  the  1966  elec¬ 
tions  and  was  mailed  to  subscribing  newspapers  July  22, 
1966,  as  part  of 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 


Ken  R0BIN.S0N — to  feature 
editor,  Idaho  Daily  Statesnuin 
(Boi.sp),  from  Denwr  bureau  of 
A.ssociated  Press. 


Clikf  Thompson — to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Oyden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  replaciiip  Waltes 
.Mh.lar,  who  rcsipned. 


Do.n  Klei.n,  a  former  store  ad¬ 
vertisinp  manaper — now  adver¬ 
tisinp  director  of  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Mominy  Press  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  succeedinp  Wilbur  E. 
Rice,  retired.  Klein  has  been  on 
the  sales  staff  the  past  year. 
Bill  Sullivan — now  display  ad- 
_  vertisinp  manaper. 
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Mitchell  Poulos 


John  F.  Mitcuei-L — from  city 
editor  to  manajfinjr  editor  of  the 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Beaver  County 
Times,  succeeding;  F.  R.  Hollen- 
donner,  who  moved  to  the 
Scheneetady  (X.  Y.)  I’nion-Stur 
recently.  Don  Tiiomtson — now 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

XiCK  PorL(»s,  former  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Beaver  County 
Times,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Daniel  Pavlo¬ 
vich — manager  of  new  promo¬ 
tion  department.  Ri  xii  Stevens 
—special  .services  manager. 

4c 

Dick  Hatfield — to  the  Des 
Monies  (la.)  Tribune  from  the 
St,  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  I^re.ss. 

*  *  * 

Arlo  Jacobson — to  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune  from  the 
Marion  (la.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Strovd — to  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  from  managing 
editor  of  the  South  Haven 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  N^ew 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune 
is  Thomas  Renner,  who  has 
been  sports  editor  and  general 
news  reporter. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harold  Rosenthal,  former 
football  and  baseball  writer  for 
the  New'  York  Herald  Tribune — 
named  public  relations  director 
of  the  Continental  Football 
League  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Brian  A.  Tobi.n,  editor  of  the 
Victoria  (R.  C.)  Times — elected 
to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Leo  J.  O’Connor,  a  former 
new’spaperman  in  New  York  and 
New  England — now  publicity 
director  at  St.  Michael’s  College, 
Winooski  Park,  Vt. 

4c  4c  4c 

Verne  Boatner — named  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Weston,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Yuma,  (Ariz.) 
Phiily  Sun — named  prep  sports 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic. 
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W(H)DRow  WiRsiG,  a  former 
editor  of  Printers’  Dik  maga¬ 
zine  and  syndicated  advertising 
columnist — elected  president  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Metropolitan  New’  York. 

«  *  « 

Jerry  Van  Deventer — for¬ 
merly  with  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Sews,  to  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Knterpri.He  and  Journal  as  an 
editorial  writer. 

>•>*<•> 

Brooks  Keller — to  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Xews  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  from  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Knterprisc  and 
Journal, 

*  *  « 

Reid  L.  Ciiristense.v — from 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
staff  to  Kiwanis  International  as 
field  service  representative  for 
Key  Club  International  and 
Circle  K.  International. 

*  *  * 

Carol  J.  McCann,  a  former 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  reporter 
and  editor  of  the  weekly  Monroe¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Didependent,  has 
been  named  a  technical  writer 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation,  Pittsburgh. 

*  *  * 

Artiivr  Johnson — retired  as 
assistant  managing  editor, 
Haekensaek  (N.  J.)  Record. 

*  «  * 

John  J.  Hvrt — to  editor,  the 
Baptist  Standard,  publication  of 
the  Texas  Baptist  Convention, 
from  editor,  Christian  Didex, 
publication  of  the  Georgia  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Dean  A.  Krenz — to  publisher, 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian, 
from  assistant  publisher,  Dela¬ 
ware  Comity  Daily  Times,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.  He  succeeds  Calvin  C. 
Thomas,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Irene  C.  Brown — religious 
news  editor,  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press — honored  by  At¬ 
lantic  County  Inter-faith  Coun¬ 
cil  for  “consecrated  and  devoted 
service  in  religious  journalism.” 
*  *  * 

Patrick  J.  Finn — promoted 
to  retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Toledo  (0.)  Blade,  succeed¬ 
ing  Paul  Tovey — now  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

«  «  * 

Hattie  Lewellyn,  food  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Ex- 
pres.s-News  and  R.  G.  Jordan, 
farm  editor  retired.  Helen 

Miles  replaces  Mrs.  Lewellyn, 

and  Arthur  Moczygemba  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jordan. 
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Stahlmaii  Saluted 
By  Anierieaii  Legion 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  .American  Legion,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tennessee,  meeting  here 
July  11,  presented  its  Andrew 
Jackson  award  to  James  G. 
Stahlman,  president  and  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Xashville  Banner, 
for  “outstanding  patriotic  serv¬ 
ice.”  He  was  cited  for  “strong 
personal  and  editorial  supi)ort” 
of  the  Legion’s  “Operation  Show 
Your  Colors”  camjjaign  and  for 
his  interest  in  “Sing-Out  6(1,” 
Moral  Re- .Armament’s  musical 
jiroduction  brought  to  Nashville 
by  the  Banner  for  a  week’s  stand 
early  this  year. 

• 

Cup  To  C<>v«*r  Beat 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Jes.se  Clements,  a  member  of 
the  San  Antonio  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  for  six  years,  has  just 
been  hired  as  the  police  reporter 
for  the  San  Antonio  Xews. 

• 

H.  L.  Phillips — to  head  of 
Ocala  bureau  of  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  from  staff  of  Oeala 
Star-Banner,  replacing  Garth 
Germond,  now  head  of  Lake¬ 
land  bureau. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Roper — to  (ihotography 
staff.  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Xews,  from  Mississippi  Press- 
Register,  (Pascagoula), 

4i  4t  4i 

Edward  Pertrvit — to  news 
editor,  Mississippi  Press  Regis¬ 
ter,  (Pascagoula)  from  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press-Regi.ster,  replacing 
Roy  H.aynes,  resigned  to  Ijecome 
news  publicity  director  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  Mississippi, 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hank  Hoff.man — to  editorial 
.staff,  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner, 
from  staff  of  radio  station 
WGRM,  Greenwood,  Miss. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fr.ank  Worley — from  i)hotog- 
raphy  staff,  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- 
Banner,  to  Marion  County 
Sheriff’s  office  as  a  deputy.  Re¬ 
placed  by  Jerry  Cooper. 

*  «  « 


Kenneth  R.  Kinnev,  head  of 
the  sales  jn'ornotion  and  copy 
service  (lepartment.s — given  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities  as  pro¬ 
motion  and  imblic  service  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  (().)  Blade. 
He  is  a  former  ))romntion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press. 

*  4*  X’ 

William  D.  Dgihin,  a  news- 
liaperman  for  ID  years,  member 
of  the  Xew  'i'ork  Tone.,*  editorial 
board  for  20  year.< — retired. 

*  c  # 

Beverly  R.  Carter  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald  and  Chronicle  to  succeed 
the  late  Pat  H.  Rice  Jr.  .Also 
elirted  to  the  Iniard  of  directors 
and  a  vicepresiflent  of  South¬ 
eastern  Newspaper-  (‘orp. 

4!  #  >r 

1,01  IS  (L  Harris,  executive 
editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald  and  Chronicle — elected  a 
vic«‘presi(Umt  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.  and  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  coordina¬ 
tor  of  editorial  department 
policies  and  prf)grams  for  the 
Augusta,  Savannah  and  .Athens 
newspapers. 

*  V  «- 

James  Beai mont,  Columbia 
Univ<‘rsity  graduate — to  the 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register. 
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Press  annual  Back  To  School 
Edition,  Monday,  August  8th. 
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PROMOTION 


Dave  Henes’  Plan: 
A  Unified  Program 

Ry  George  ^  ill 


Many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
newspaper  industry  have  stated, 
ovei-  the  years,  that  there  should 
l»e  a  strong  promotion  cain))ai^n 
ill  "iH'half  of  newspa})ers” — 
utilizing  all  me<lia  to  fjet  across 
the  newspaper  story. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  in 
this  .school  has  been  Dave  Henes, 
liromotion  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

In  a  talk  at  the  NNl’A’s 
conference  in  San  Francisco  in 
May,  he  said : 

“In  all  your  promotion  efforts 
last  year,  what  did  you  do  to 
sell  tile  value  of  newspapers — - 
ALL  newspapers  —  to  your 
readers  and  advertisers?  Did  you 
do  anything?” 

“Sure,  we’re  doin}>:  a  job  in 
}iromoting  our  individual  news¬ 
papers,’’  he  .said.  “And  oh  Iniy, 
are  we  ever  busy!  But  for  the 
most  part,  our  aim  and  firepower 
extend  only  to  the  far  edge  of 
our  own  circulation  territory.” 

“I’m  fully  aware  that  some  of 
us  did  run  one  or  more  of  the 
ads  based  on  the  study  by  Jon 
Udell,  ‘The  Growth  of  the 
American  Daily  New'spaper.’ 
Tho.se  were  the  ads  made  avail¬ 
able  throuprh  the  ANPA  News- 
jiaper  Information  Service. 

“Fine,”  Henes  said,  “but  did 
you  create  and  run  any  ads  of 
your  own  to  extol  the  merits  and 
strengths  of  all  newspapers?” 

Henes  went  on  to  tell  about 
the  weekly  series  of  full-pape 
newspaper  advertisements  pre¬ 
senting  the  role  of  adveitising 
in  our  everyday  life  created  by 
Paul  .Martin  in  when  he 

was  promotion  manager  of  the 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the 'developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  atandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
auccessef  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companiea  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  inveated 
In  Auatralia. 

T*  kMi  la  touch  with  uiarfcollna. 
aauorlltina.  aoblichini  and  araahic 
arte  In  Autlralia  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

hMUkad  /ortatfAiljr 

Annual  Subacription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Cerntr  Butt  A  ClitddI  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney.  Aultraba 


Ptiiladeliiliia  Daily  News. 
(.Martin  was  named  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Executive  of  the  Year 
for  creating  a  continuous,  year¬ 
long  campaign  of  advertisements 
on  liehalf  of  advertising,  pre¬ 
pared  by  advertising  agencies, 
reprinted  by  200  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  six  foreign 
countries) . 

“If  you’ll  recall,  that  entire 
campaign  originated  because  ad¬ 
vertising  had  an  image  problem. 
It  wa.s  selling  products,  but  not 
it.self — and  was  getting  more 
than  its  share  of  criticism. 

“What’s  wrong  with  an  organ¬ 
ized  campaign  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers  ...  in  newspapers  ...  in 
trade  magazines  ...  on  radio  ,  .  . 
telling  our  story  wherever  we 
can?”  he  asked. 

'I'rade  .\ds  I'rgcd 

“What  about  our  trade  paper 
promotion?”  Henes  asked.  He 
.suggested  that  newspapers  could 
take  a  big  step  toward  over¬ 
coming  the  situation  of  the 
almost  total  failure  to  talk  about 
our  newspapers  as  newspapers 
— as  the  vital  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  we  all  know  they 
are — if  a  group  of  us  were  to 
mount  a  joint  campaign  in  the 
trade  papers.” 

lenes  went  a  step  further  in 
suggesting  that  all  newspapers 
using  trade  paper  space  could 
run  one  ad  a  year  promoting  all 
newspapers,  and  carrying  a  line 
across  the  bottom:  ‘One  of  a 
.series  of  advertisements  pre¬ 
sented  in  behalf  of  all  news- 
jiapers’.” 

Henes  got  support  for  his 
[  thesis  in  a  statement  made  by 
John  Dower,  promotion  manager 


•rfurriMf  aMAM 


m  ill  Mrm idMnnm$tih  fnmttd  m 


of  the  Washhiyton  I^ost,  who 
wrote  in  the  NNPA  Advertising 
Newsletter: 

“The  thing  that  really  bugs 
me  about  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising  is  our  almost  total  failure 
to  talk  about  our  newspapers  as 
newspapers — as  the  vital  force 
in  the  community  that  we  all 
know  they  are — as  the  editorial 
product  of  some  of  the  most 
competent,  intelligent,  colorful 
people  anywhere  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business.  We  don’t 
talk  about  the  element  in  our 
newspapers  that  make  60,  70  80, 
even  90  percent  coverage  of  the 
market  possible.  We  don’t  talk 
about  our  readers’  hunger  for 
news  ...  a  hunger  that  isn’t 
sati.sfied  by  television  and  radio 
or  news  magazines.  We  don’t 
talk  about  our  readers’  loyalty  to 
our  features,  our  columnists,  our 
comics,  our  sports  pages,  our 
women’s  pages,  and  so  on,  ad  in¬ 
finitum  ...  all  those  (jualities 
that  make  newspapers  truly  the 
only  advertising  medium  that 
really  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
community.  In  short  we  persist 
in  peddling  our  products  as  sta¬ 
tistics  instead  of  the  living,  vital 
forces  that  they  are.” 

Henes  presented  a  challenge 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  And 
it  was  heaid. 

A  program,  such  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Motor  City  pro¬ 
moter,  isn’t  too  far-fetched  at 


all.  In  fact,  it’s  a  completely 
attainable  goal  that  tht  news¬ 
paper  industry  should  look  into 
much  more  carefully. 

For  instance,  a  thorough  cam¬ 
paign  “on  behalf  of  newspapers” 
isn’t  too  expensive  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  support. 

A  campaign  using  a  iiage  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  every  issue  of 
.Advertisiny  Age,  Editor  &  Pvb- 
LISHER,  Media/Seope,  Printers’ 
Ink,  and  Sales  Management, 
would  cost  approximately  $138,- 
000,  or  about  57r  of  the  total 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

If  the  Bureau  couldn’t  .squeeze 
such  a  program  out  of  its 
budget,  the  program  could  be 
financed  by  a  modest  as.sessment 
to  all  daily  newspapers:  with 
newspapers  over  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  paying  $300  each;  news¬ 
papers  in  the  50-100,000  bracket 
paying  $200  each;  those  between 
25-50,000,  $120;  10-25,000 

papers,  $60;  and  newspaper.s 
under  10,000  providing  $30  each. 
This  would  provide  a  kitty  of 
more  than  $150,000  .  .  .  more 
than  enough  for  the  space  costs 
of  such  a  program,  with  a 
cushion  left  over  for  mechanical 
costs,  or  additional  publications. 

Soiirt’e  of  C.opy 

If  the  top  26  U.S.  newspapers 
using  trade  paper  space  would 
each  prepare  two  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  industry  would  have 
a  complete  year’s  program.  This 
technique  is  roughly  comparable 
to  the  campaign  “on  behalf  of 
advertising”  Martin  created, 
w’here  individual  advertisements 
w'ere  prepared  by  participating 
advertising  agencies.  Naturally, 
this  w'ould  eliminate  creative  and 
production  costs  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  with  individual 
newspapers  bearing  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  production  ex¬ 
pense. 

An  alternative  would  be  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  to 
come  up  with  a  campaign. 

Mats  could  be  distributed  to 
all  participating  newspapers,  to 
be  run  on  either  a  ‘must”  or 
filler  basis.  Ads  prepared  for 
E&P,  Printers’  Ink,  Media 
Scope  and  Sales  Management 
would  fit  in  quarter-page  space 
in  standard-size  newspapers, 
w’ith  the  Ad  Age  size  fitting  in 
six  column  by  200-line  space. 

Copy  could  also  be  converted 
for  use  on  local  radio  and  tv  on 
newspaper-owned  stations  on  a 
trade-out  basis. 

The  first  ad  of  the  series  is 
not  only  ready,  but  has  appeared 
in  print. 

Henes  was  so  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  program,  that 
he  prepared  a  sample  ad,  and  it 
was  published  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  recently. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


A  Newspaper  Press  is  a  System 

And  Goss  offers  the  finest  newspaper  system 
(Headliner  Mark  II  press  unit— nothing  matches 
its  performance:  Reel-Tension-Paster  with  Elec¬ 
tronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot— nothing  matches  its 
efficiency;  and  the  Goss  Imperial  3:2  or  Uniflow 
2 :1  Folders— nothing  matches  their  productivity). 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 
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SANDLOT  PATRON — Thomas  E.  Heffernan,  right,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Independent,  who  also 
conducts  the  newspaper's  Sporting  Snapshots  column,  accepts  a 
national  recreation  citation  from  George  Ralston,  president  of 
tne  Wilkes-Barre  Recreation  Board.  Heffernan  was  cited  for  his 
work  in  organizing  and  perpetuating  the  Kids  Baseball  Leagues  for 
the  past  20  years. 


Paper  Collects 
Traffic  Safety 
Ideas  for  Probe 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

A  safety  campaign  by  the 
Record  has  resulted  in  a  Grand 
Jury  investigation  of  traffic 
problems. 

The  Record  asked  its  readers 
to  fill  out  coupons  citing  what 
they  considered  dangerous  inter¬ 
sections  throughout  Bergen 
County,  and  to  offer  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  could  be  made 
safer. 

The  drive  stemmed  from  58 
deaths-by-auto  in  Bergen  County 
during  the  first  half  of  1966, 
compared  to  38  during  a  similar 
period  last  year. 

A  coupon  was  printed  each 
day  for  a  week,  providing  space 
for  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  loca¬ 
tion,  suggestions,  and  name  and 
address. 

More  than  1,000  coupons  were 
returned,  many  with  sketches 
and  letters  offering  solutions. 
The  answers  were  tabulated, 
categorized,  and  then  studied  by 
the  staff.  Reporters  went  into 
the  field  to  check  the  sites.  They 
talked  with  local  officials  and 
traffic  experts.  Aerial  and 
ground  pictures  were  taken.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  articles 
titled:  “Spotlight  on  Danger.” 

County  Prosecutor  Guy  W. 
Calissi  has  requested  all  of  the 
information  on  traffic  problems 
uncovered  by  the  Record  for  use 
in  the  Grand  Jury  probe. 

In  the  fall  the  Record  plans  to 
call  a  traffic  conference  where 
officials  will  be  presented  with 
all  information  developed  from 
the  newspaper’s  study. 
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Henes  ’  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

The  headline:  “advertisers 
again  invested  over  $4-billion  in 
newspapers  in  ’65;  equal  to 
radio,  tv  and  magazines  com¬ 
bined!”  (see  cut).  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ad  the  following  line 
appears:  “one  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  presented  in  be¬ 
half  of  all  newspapers  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.” 

Perhaps  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  which  has 
underwritten  advertising  re¬ 
search  for  newspapers,  might  be 
interested  in  taking  up  the 
gauntlet. 

Any  takers? 

• 

J.  Robert  Moskin  Named 
Foreign  Editor  of  Look 

J.  Robert  Moskin,  a  senior 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
foreign  editor  of  Look  magazine, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  William  B.  Arthur,  editor. 

A  former  newspaperman  and 
book  author,  Moskin  has  been  a 
senior  editor  of  Look  since  1956. 

Prior  to  joining  Look,  he 
worked  for  several  years  on  the 
Boston  Post,  the  Newark  News, 
the  New  York  Star  and  IFe.st- 
port  (Conn.)  Town-Crier.  He 
first  joined  Look  in  1950.  After 
three  years  as  medical  editor 
and  articles  editor,  he  joined 
Crowell-Collier  as  articles  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion.  He  subsequently  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Companion.  He  also  served  as  a 
senior  editor  on  Collier’s  before 
returning  to  Look  in  1956. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  he 
earned  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
American  history  from  Harvard. 

for  July  23,  1966 


you  are  considering  the 
economic  feasibility  of 
relocating  your  present  facility 


you  are  seeking  a  new  location 
for  your  existing  operation 


you  are  experiencing 
production  flow  problems 


you  have  an  in-plant  expansion 
problem 


you  are  considering  a  new 
facility  and 


you  require  objective  solutions 
to  any  of  these  problems, 
Lockwood  Greene  can  bring  to 
bear  a  staff  of  more  than  50 
people  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  requirements  of  the 
newspaper  and  publishing 
industry. 


LOCKWOOD  GREIENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  316  Stuart  Street 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan-Am  Building 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  29301  Montgomery  Building 


50-YEAR  MILEPOST  means  just  a  brief  stop  in  the  day's  work  for 
Sanford  H.  Wendover,  editor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal  as 
the  publisher,  Wayne  C.  Smith,  at  left,  and  other  colleagues  gather 
around  to  congratulate  him.  Wendover  began  working  for  the 
Journal  in  1916  as  telegraph  editor  after  graduating  from  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University.  He  became 
editor  in  1944  after  about  16  years  as  local  advertising  manager. 


Obituary 

Frkukkick  ('.  EcKiFAKriT,  78,  a 
retired  ('Itirtinn  TrUmtic  court 
l»hoto>rra|)hei- ;  July  •>. 

*  *  ]|e 

John  II.  f’KiDKK,  fid,  former 
editor  of  Jlo.tton  (Mas.s.)  Ilcr- 
iild.  winner  of  I’ulitzer  Prize  for 
editorials  in  1919;  fo)-nier  .staff 
memln'r  of  Timf,  Life,  and  the 
Yorl:  Tinna;  July  8. 

-ft  * 

Lawkknck  G.  Xk'oi.ai,  71,  na¬ 
tional  adverti.^injr  manager  of 
the  Freedom  Xew.spapers  of 
Harlingen  Valley,  Texas;  for¬ 
mer  Hearst  Xewspapers  re- 
jiorter,  advertising  and  general 
executive;  July  G. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Phii-h*  Pkark,  G2,  onetime 
.V<u<’  York  Amenran,  \ew  York 
World  and  Universal  Service 
reporter;  former  public  relations 
director  for  the  .4FL-CIO;  July 
10. 

«  if  * 

IKA  T.  .MrQrKEXKY,  G7,  pro¬ 
duction  sujiervi.sor  at  the  Colum- 
buii  (O.)  Liyjxitch  for  20  years 
Inffore  he  retired  a  year  apo; 
July  C. 

^  ^  # 

(hSMINU  (OSSIK)  LeV'INE.SS, 
Gl.  Xew  York  X'ews  jihotopra- 
jiher  for  -1 1  years,  pa.st  jjresident 
of  Press  I'hotoprapher  Asswia- 
tion  of  Xew  York;  July  -7. 

*  #  * 

WlU.IAM  \V.  SlIEKKIIX, 
]iresident  of  the  William  W. 
Sherrill  Co.  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
public  relation.s  firm;  July  7. 

■Jr  *  * 

Denni.s  .1.  Lahev,  89,  former 
writer  for  Waterbury,  Conn. 
new.<pai)er.s;  July  G. 


Clyde  McCai  ley,  G7,  former 
chief  copy  editor,  LSnltimore 
(Md.)  News- American,  70  years 
a  newspapei  man;  July  10. 

*  *  * 

Albert  F.  Rl.ackmax,  51, 
sports  writer,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Iteeord  Ameriemi  and  Sunday 
Ailrertiser;  July  11. 

♦  *  * 

Rich.moxd  O.  M.attecheck, 
14,  editorial  artist,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union;  July  6. 

*  *  *♦ 

Edward  Kerxax,  79,  member 
of  the  Washinpton  bureau  of 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer ; 
July  1.5. 

*  ♦  • 

Robert  0.  Schaefer,  91,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  .\rkansas 
Press  Association  and  once  a 
cartooni.st  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star;  July  11. 

#  *  « 

Gene  KoRZELU  i?,  07,  former 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Keening  \ews; 
July  13. 

*  ♦  « 

JoHX  A.  Breex,  G3,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  Sews- 
Trihune  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent;  July  G. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  E.  Esters,  G7,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  the  Houlton 
(Me.)  Pioneer-Times  and  1971- 
72  juesident  of  the  Xational 
Editorial  Association;  July  18. 
*  «  * 

Mrs.  Bertha  Forbes  Webb, 
18,  former  political  writer. 
Little  Koek  Arkansas  Gazette; 
Jul.v  IG. 

*  ♦  * 

William  James,  71,  former 
publisher  of  the  Leominster 
(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise ;  July 
1.5. 


5  Reporters  .4d(ietl; 

4^  Students  Employed 

Albany,  X.  Y. 

The  city  staff  of  the  Knieker- 
horker  Xews  here  has  been  aup- 
mented  by  five  reporters  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  accordinp  to  Robert 
G.  Fichenberp,  executive  editor. 
Xew  reporters  are: 

Miss  Dee  Wedemeyer,  from 
the  society  and  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  Post, 

Miss  Lorraine  Dusky,  from 
the  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

Miss  Shirley  Christian,  from 
Ohio  State  University,  where 
she  completed  work  on  her 
master’s  depree  and  was  faculty 
assistant  for  the  university’s 
daily,  the  Lantern. 

PMward  A.  DeCosmo,  from  the 
Watertoum  (S.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

John  A.  Lindop,  from  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

Summer  employes  on  the  city 
staff  are  William  Gowen,  a  prad- 
uate  student  in  journalism  at 
the  Xewhouse  Communications 
Center  of  Syracuse  Univ’ersity; 
Thomas  Brown,  a  journalism 
junior  at  Syracuse  University; 
Miss  Carol  Spurpat,  journalism 
junior  at  Xorthwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  John  J.  Mapuire,  a 
junior  at  Siena  Collepe. 

• 

Honored  by  Chiefs 

Allextowx,  Pa. 

Philip  H.  Storch,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  .Allentown 
Call,  has  received  a  plaque  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Po¬ 
lice  Association  for  making  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the 
juvenile  field  during  the  past 
year. 

• 

2  in  Golden  Slippers 

Xora  Hampton,  fashion  editor 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
and  Kitty  Broman,  women’s 
activities  director,  WWLP-TV, 
Springfield,  Ma.ss.,  have  been 
named  winners  of  the  Xational 
Shoe  In.stitute’s  “Golden  Slipper 
.Award.’’  Their  prizes  include 
round-trip  flights  to  Paris  and 
London,  a  jereboam  of  cham- 
))apne,  and  a  pair  of  Golden 
Slippers. 

• 

Projeel  Proiiioler 

.Arthur  Bodenheimer  has  been 
named  i)romotion  director  of  The 
Benjamin  Company,  Xew  York, 
sj)ecial  sales  and  special  projects 
office  for  book  i)ublishers.  He 
served  for  eight  years  as  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Pocket 
Books  Inc.  Early  in  his  career  he 
had  .served  as  circulation  jiro- 
motion  manager  of  Scholastic 
magazine  and  Teen  Ape  Book 
Club. 


$500  PRIZE  was  given  to  Dick 
Rudzinski  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  for  this  picture  of  a  con¬ 
struction  worker,  Al  Martin,  en¬ 
joying  a  cigar.  The  donor  was  the 
Cigar  Institute  of  America. 


Daily'’s  Retail  Slaflf 
Colleels  1 1  .\wards 

.MIXXEA  BOLLS 

Plaques  were  pi-esented  re¬ 
cently  to  winners  in  the  Xorth- 
west  Daily  Press  A.ssociation's 
annual  retail  advertising  con¬ 
test. 

Eleven  awards,  including 
“best  of  show’’  were  won  by 
.staffers  in  the  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  \cw  Ulm 
(Minn.)  Journal. 

First  place  winners:  New 
Business  Campaigns,  Ed  Smith, 
.Austin  (Minn.)  Herald;  Spot 
Color,  Herb  Schaper,  Xew  Ulm; 
Process  Color,  Herb  Brown, 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe;  In- 
Paper  Promotion,  Glenn  E.  Ol¬ 
son,  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Special  Events  (one  ad), 
X'ew  Ulm;  Section,  Worthing¬ 
ton;  Cojiy  &  Layout,  Joyce 
Ree.se,  Xew  Ulm;  Small  Space 
Camiiaipn,  R.  M.  Vance,  Worth¬ 
ington;  Best  of  Show,  Herb 
Schajier,  Xew’  Ulm. 

• 

Donald  E.  Newliouse 
Syraonse  U.  Trustee 

Syraci’se,  X.  Y. 

Donald  E.  Xewhouse,  son  of 
Publisher  S.  1.  Xewhouse,  has 
l)een  named  a  trustee-at-large  by 
the  Syracuse  University  Board 
of  Tru.stees. 

S.  I.  Xewhou.se,  a  university 
trustee,  i-eceived  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
university  in  1977.  Donald  New- 
house  is  active  in  the  Newhouse 
newspaper  enterprises.  He  at¬ 
tended  Syracuse  University. 

Substantial  Xewhouse  gifts 
have  been  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Xewhouse 
Communications  Center  at  the 
university. 
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Letter-  Writer 
Sued  For  Libel 


Farm  commilirr  vlrrlimif  V»  IwL.  dam 
uiU  hr  hriil  Sarrmhrr  22  undrr  s(iid\ 


XV. L.ic-j,  La.Mt-,  luners  uy  uie  Titi  sviiif  Fl-i 

j  ozens  bearing  fon.l  remo.n-  ^  Titusville,  Fla’,  man  has 
I  ranees,  sprightly  anecdotes  a 

.  ^  to  the  editor  does  not  open 

enough  green  stuff  for  a  huro-  ,11  ,  .I.  . 

pean  tour  door  to  immunity  from  libel 

Rut  former  University  of  "'"Henry  P.  Wagner  wrote  a 
exas  journalism  students  still  letter  jiublished  in  the  Titus- 
^  really  believe  that  Miss  Stur-Advocate,  criticizing 

Afton  \\  ynn  is  retiring  after  3.3  county  commissioner  Kd  Kittles, 
years  of  managing  the  Journal-  ,cho  filed  a  $200,000  libel  suit, 
ism  Department  s  news  report-  Wagner  attempted  to  have  the 
ing  laboratories.  dismissed  liecause  Kittles 

“Afton  \\  ynn  retiring?”  wrote  did  not  include  the  newspaper, 
one  former  student.  “Nonsense,  and  did  not  show  that  there  was 
Better  we  raze  the  Tower!”  malice  in  the  letter. 

This  week,  nevertheless,  was  Circuit  judge  Roger  Dykes 
.Miss  Wynn’s  last  behind  the  refused  to  throw  out  the  case, 
familiar  .sagging  desk  stacked  ruling  that  Wagner,  by  mailing 
high  with  idles  of  copy  paper,  the  letter,  expected  to  have  it 
scrap.s  of  notes  on  which  news  jiublished  and  that  a  newspaper 
tips  have  been  scribbled  in  a  does  not  have  to  be  included  in 
writing  decipherable  by  few  any  libel  action  resulting  from 
others,  and  a  multitude  of  pen-  such  publication, 
cils,  pens,  jiaste  pots  and  Daihj  Wagner  was  granted  20  days 
Texun  clippings.  to  file  an  answer  to  the  decision, 

Miss  Wynn  was  given  a  check  and  his  attorney  said  the  case 
for  $1,.‘)00  for  travel,  presented  may  be  taken  to  the  U.S. 
in  behalf  of  the  Journalism  Ex-  Supreme  Court  if  necessary, 
Students’  .4s.sociation  by  the  under  the  1004  court  ruling  that 
group’s  executive  secretary,  public  officials  can  be  accu.sed 
Journalism  Dejiartment  Chair-  faksely  as  long  as  there  is  no 
man  Norris  Davis.  malice. 


Khiud  KjnL  .o.rrt^r  rxlfiwlrd 


U  mlrrn'n  Jaliany  tthlham 
liraisrs  t’lairh  l‘arsim 


Weekly’s 
Good  Use  Of 
Format 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELl\ 
t  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  ’ 
I  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER 
V  BUSINESS?  / 


Itv  F.dmiind  C.  .Arnold 


The  six-column  trend  con-  a  catchline  under  the  lower- 
bnues.  i-ight  pic  would  be  an  asset. 

Both  dailies  and  wec'klies  are  The  headline  is  unusual  .  .  . 
in  the  parade,  for  both  find  real  and  handsome.  It  would  be  more 
lieneuts  in  the  wider  measure,  so  if  the  folio  lines  aligned  pre- 
Xot  only  is  readability  enhanced,  cisely  at  the  right  edge  of  the 
mechanical  efficiency  is  greatly  flag. 

increased.  ^  Body  type  is  Corona  O-jioint. 

The  Page  of  the  Week  today  is  Printed  impeccably,  it’s  a  genu- 
from  the  Mr  Lean  ('aunt  if  Nrws  jm,.  jileasure  to  read, 
at  Calhoun,  Ky.  There  Publisher  .Many  editors  are  concerned 
Landon  Wills  u.ses  many  of  the  with  the  suiiposed  “loss  of 
latest  techni(|ues  to  jiroduce  a  space”  that  re.sults  from  the 
sparkling  front  jiage  .  .  .  and  slug  lietwcn-n  grafs.  It  isn’t  a 
handsome  inside  ones,  too,  loss;  it’s  a  good  device  to  assure 

Note  the  downstyle  heads.  .And  readershij). 
the  .slug  of  sjiace  at  the  end  of  ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX- 
each  paragraph.  This  enhances  joM:  It  isn’t  the  ninuher  of 
the  open,  airy  look  that  the  18-  words  you  print  that  counts;  it’s 
point  alleys  betw«“en  columns  fi„.  ,„(nihrr  thut’s  rend. 
also  create.  • 

Notice,  also,  the  jilea.sant  effect  a  :„I„v  Riivs 
of  the  extra  IS-  jioint  indent,  left  •  '  ‘ 

and  right,  on  the  BLOOD  R.ANK  Pakk  Rapid.s,  Minn, 

story.  Ainley  Publishers  Inc.  of  Min- 

The  six-column  format  hasn’t  nesota  has  imrcha.sed  the  Park 
proved  a  terrible  inhibition  to  Piipids  Kntrrprise,  an  84-year- 
good  page  design.  In  fact.  Wills  old  weekly.  John  Ainley  Jr.,  who 
has  only  five  columns  to  work  will  lie  editor  of  the  jiajier,  was 
wth  as  he  runs  his  personal  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
folumn  in  column  one  each  week,  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Eveninf) 
There  are  some  weaknes.ses.  Star. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July 


/  LOOK  IN  \ 
t  E&P.  HONEY.  \ 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  ■ 
V  TELLER.  / 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Address 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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IIKAIKS  SCIEM  K  WRITERS 


Harry  Nelson  Owes 
Career  to  Sputnik 


If  it  is  tnu‘  that  Sputnik 
changed  the  course  of  woi-ld  his¬ 
tory,  then  it  is  eciually  true  that 
it  changed  the  career  of  Harry 
Nelson,  medical  editoi-  of  the 
Los  Ah!/cI(’s  TiiHC><, 

If  it  had  not  l)een  for  Sput¬ 
nik’s  introduction  of  scientific 
rivalry  in  the  East-West  cold 
war,  Nelson  would  almost  cei- 
tainly  not  lie  president  of  the 
700-member  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writei'S. 

Nelson  t<x)k  over  the  helm  of 
the  group — consisting  of  about 
2')0  newspaper,  magazine  and 
broadcast  media  writers,  plus 
about  450  science  information 
specialists  in  government,  in¬ 
dustry  and  non-profit  research 
organizations — at  its  annual 
meeting  which  took  i)lace  June 
28-30  concurrently  with  the 
115th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
in  Chicago. 

During  the  session.  Nelson 
announced  his  administration’s 
major  aim: 

To  improve  the  flow  of  science 
and  technology  news  to  the 
.\merican  public  which  is  inti¬ 
mately  affected  by,  and  inter¬ 
ested  in,  such  news  and  now 
sjjends  a  very  sizeable  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  on  .science  and  technology 
research. 

‘Bible’  Is  Kcvised 

Nelson  announced  his  ])ro- 
gram  aimed  toward  that  goal: 

•  Completion  of  the  current 
revision  of  “The  Handlxiok  for 
Press  Arrangements  at  Scien¬ 
tific  Meetings.”  Since  it  was 
first  published  by  the  As.socia- 
tion  se\'eral  years  ago,  it  has 
virtually  become  the  “Bible”  for 
press  relations  for  most  major 
science  conventions  at  which 
much  of  the  nation’s  research 
progress  is  made  public. 

•  Renewed  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  the  As.sociation’s  Sci¬ 
ence  Liaison  Committee.  This 
is  a  clearing  house  for  infringe¬ 
ments  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  committee  maintains  liaison 
with  major  scientific  and  gov¬ 
ernment  organizations,  and  the 
committee’s  suggestions  have 
led  to  modifications  of  restric¬ 
tions  and  limitations  on  news 
flow. 

•  Appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  explore  e.stablishment  of 
a  service  to  keep  Association 
members  better  abreast  of  fa.st- 
moving  developments  in  science. 

?4 


•  Strengthen  efforts  to  bring 
the  l)enefits  and  i)roblems  of 
science  writing  to  the  attention 
of  the  journalistic  and  .scientific- 
communities.  Relatively  few 
newspapers  employ  fully  trained 
science  writers,  and  in  many 
newspapers  -science  coverage 
lags  far  behind  the  traditional 
specialty  l)eats. 

Issues  Newsleller 

Meanwhile,  the  As.sociation 
will  continue  its  numeious  e.s- 
tabli.shed  activities.  These  in¬ 
clude  quarterly  publication  of 
the  “Clipsheet,”  a  collection  of 
reprints  of  articles  written  by 
meml>ers  for  ideas  exchange. 
The  Clipsheet  is  also  distributed 
to  .some  journalism  schools  and 
to  several  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  who  have  requested  it. 

The  As.sociation  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  quarterly  “Newsletter” 
to  keep  members  up-to-date  on 
happenings  in  their  profession; 
operates  an  employment  com¬ 
mittee  which  maintains  lists  of 
current  job  openings;  arranges 
for  periodic  background  brief¬ 
ings  by  leading  scienti.sts,  and 
otherwise  promotes  accurate, 
knowledgeable  writing  and  in- 
terpi-etation  of  science  news  for 
tbe  public. 

In  many  respects.  Nelson’s 
own  career  leflects  some  of 
these  problems  and  |)arallel.s 
the  recent  growth  of  science.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
reporter  w’hile  he  was  running 
his  own  hectographed  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  student  at  Youngstown, 
N.Y.  High  School.  He  had  100 
.subscribers  in  that  community 
of  then  only  500  population,  and 
10  advertisers  who  paid  10  cents 
per  column  inch. 

After  graduation  from  the 
Univ’ersity  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  1949,  Nelson  edited 
the  carrier  boy  magazines  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  did 
other  promotion  department 
writing.  He  kept  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  then  city  editor.  Bud 
Lewis,  to  give  him  a  tryout  in 
the  editorial  department.  In 
June  1957,  Lewis  took  him  on  as 
a  general  assignment  man. 

Four  months  later.  Sputnik 
began  sending  its  beeps  from 
orbit.  The  Times,  which  then 
had  only  one  .science  wi'iter,  de¬ 
cided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
changing  interests  in  .science- 
oriented  Los  Angeles  and  in¬ 
vited  Nekson  to  join  the  science 


Editor,  Staff  INaiixMl 
For  Business  INi  ws 


Tr<  .<uN,  Arrz. 

The  Tucmn  Daily  has 

established  a  business  news  de- 
l)artment,  headed  by  Tt  d  Turpin 
as  business  and  financial  editor. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Cecil 
James,  as  business  writer. 
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Harry  Nelson 

staff  which  now  has  grown  to 
four  full-time  writers  plus  a 
fifth  in  the  Times’  Wa.shington 
Bureau. 

Nebson’s  first  science  assign¬ 
ment  was  an  exciting  one  at 
that  time.  He  spent  five  days  in 
the  desert  covering  a  team  of 
.scienti.sts  from  the  Jet  Propul¬ 
sion  Laboratory  who  were 
tiacking  Sputnik  whenever  it 
made  a  pass  over  Southern 
California. 

By  chance,  .several  medical 
assignments  followed  and  in  l)e- 
cemher  1958,  Nelson  became  the 
Times’  first  full-time  medical 
writer. 

Nelson,  who  averages  five  by¬ 
line  .stories  a  week — four  news 
articles  and  one  Sunday  or  Mon¬ 
day  feature — does  not  allow  his 
bent  for  accuracy  to  k(?ep  him 
fiom  controversial  subjects. 

One  reader  even  picketed 
Nekson.  After  he  ran  a  series 
exposing  food  faddist  organiza¬ 
tions,  an  old  man  strongly  re¬ 
sented  Nekson’s  insinuation  that 
carrot  juice  is  not  a  cure  for 
leukemia.  The  infuriated  read¬ 
er  carried  a  sign  denouncing 
Nekson  in  front  of  the  Times 
for  two  hours  at  lunch  time  each 
day  for  a  month. 

In  terms  of  bulk  of  calls  and 
letters,  Nekson’s  biggest  puller 
was  a  front-i)age  review  in 
April  this  year  of  the  l)ook  “Hu¬ 
man  Sexual  Respon.se,”  and  of 
the  re.search  which  led  to  the 
book. 

In  a  two-part  analysis  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  recently 
published  in  Los  Angeles  Maga¬ 
zine,  this  last  incident  was  re¬ 
ported  thus: 

“Nekson’s  professional  report¬ 
age  (about  the  book)  was  mark¬ 
edly  superior  to  the  rather  .self- 
conscious  review  (in  other  pub¬ 
lications),  but  the  expected  del¬ 
uge  of  letters  came  on  .schedule 
from  a  .sub.stantial  segment  of 
offended  readers.  The  Times’ 
response  to  all  this  was  to  give 
Nelson  a  check  for  $15,  long  a 
traditional  award  for  the  host 
.story  of  the  week.” 


Paul  A.  McKalij),  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  said  the  newspaper’s 
coverage  of  business  and  the 
Tuc.son  economy  “commands  an 
increasingly  broad  leadership.” 

Turpin,  34,  was  the  Citizen’s 
jiolitical  writer  and  columnist 
for  nearly  a  year  before  moving 
to  the  business  beat  last  fall.  He 
came  to  the  Citizen  in  l!»(il  from 
the  .Midwest  Edition  of  the  Wall 
Strrrf  Journal. 

Turpin  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Xoi-lh  Platte 
(Neh.)  Daily  Trleyniiih-nulle- 
tiu,  and  former  administrative 
assistant  in  Washington  to  Rep. 
David  Martin,  R-Neb. 

James,  41,  covered  busine.ss 
news  for  three  years  liefore 
going  to  general  a.ssignments. 
He  joined  the  Citizen  in  1961 
after  18  months  in  political  re¬ 
lations,  six  years  as  a  reporter 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
two  years  as  sports  iHlitor  of 
the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Doily  Sun. 

• 

Bar  .488oeiatioii 
Gives  Gavel  Awards 

Chicago 

The  St.  Petcrsthu  ry  (Fla.) 
Titnen  and  the  Cliriittian  Science 
Monitor  have  won  American  Bar 
As.sociation  Gavel  Awards. 

The  Monitor,  winning  the 
award  for  a  third  time,  will  be 
given  a  gold  gavel  at  the  89th 
annual  meeting  of  the  ABA  in 
Montreal,  Aug.  9,  for  a  10-part 
.series  by  Nobuo  Abiko  analyzing 
significant  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  criminal  justice 
in  the  United  States.  Abiko,  28. 
died  July  10  of  a  heart  ailment 
in  Tokyo.  He  was  a  Harvard 
graduate. 

The  Times  won  for  a  .scries  of 
editorials  by  Warren  H.  Pierce, 
urging  modernization  of  Flor¬ 
ida’s  judicial  system  and  the 
nonpartisan  election  of  judges. 

Certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded  to  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Tiwen,  Lniircl 
(Miss.)  Leader-Call  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

• 

Wiiichell  Sells  Estate 

White  Pi-ain.s,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Winchell’s  16-acre  es¬ 
tate  on  Fort  Hill  Road  near 
here  has  been  purchased  by  Mil¬ 
lard  &  William  Shroder  Co.  for 
a  residential  development.  The 
columnist  has  owned  the  prop¬ 
erty  since  1929.  It  includes  a 
200-year-old,  12-room  house. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


NOVEIJST  i\ 
Bv  Eiijieiie  IMoori* 

Thomson,  Ga. 

Many  a  distinguished  writer 
has  found  his  way  to  fame  and 
fortune  from  the  staff  of  a 
small  newspaper.  EuRene 
O’Neill,  Erskine  Caldwell,  Eu- 
(lora  Welty,  William  Faulkner, 
Carson  .MeCullers — all  the.se,  to 
name  a  handful,  worked  at  one 
time  or  another  for  newspapers 
in  out-of-the-way  .\merican 
towns. 

But  for  a  hest-selliufj  novelist 
to  take  uj)  smalltown  newspaper 
work  is  {piite  another  story. 
Amonff  major  writers  it  has 
happened  very  rarely.  Only 
Sherwood  -Anderson,  who  put  out 
two  weeklies  in  Virginia,  comes 
to  mind  as  an  example. 

Now  added  to  this  rare  breed 
of  writer  is  one  in  this  east 
Georgia  town,  a  few  dusty  miles 
west  of  -Augusta.  She  is  Vinnie 
Williams,  a  Southern  writer  who 
broke  into  journalism  on  her 
hometown  paper,  the  McDuffie 
ProgrenK,  a  county-seat  weekly 
and  official  organ  of  McDuffie 
County. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  the  author 
of  the  novel,  “Walk  Egypt,”  a 
Literary  Guild  selection,  and  of 
“Fruit  Tramp”  and  “I  Resign 
You,  Stallion,”  all  best-sellers. 
Her  fourth  novel  will  lie  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  .si)ring  of  1!)67  by 
Viking  Press.  .A  fifth  is  already 
in  the  works. 

The  Williams  family — her 
husband’s  name  is  Roy — came 
to  Thom.son  several  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Williams,  then  in  the 
•Army,  was  assigned  to  nearby 
Fort  Gordon.  They  fell  in  love 
with  the  town — a  quiet,  wooded 
place,  dee|)  in  the  old  plantation 
country — and  purchased  a  ramb¬ 
ling  white  house  constructed  by 
the  great  Populist  leader,  Tom 
Wat.son.  (Wat.son  lived  next  door 
in  a  mansion  called  Hickorv 
Hill.) 

Her  delight  is  to  cover  govern¬ 
ment  meetings.  “I  love  city  coun¬ 
cil  meetings,”  she  says.  “It’s  not 
dull  to  me  because  I’m  not  really 
u.sed  to  things  like  that,  and  so 
it’s  interesting.” 

Writing  only  novels  kept  the 
vivacious  Mrs.  Williams  closeted 
away  at  a  typewriter  so  long 
that  the  grind  of  covering  small¬ 
town  doings  came  as  a  welcomed 
break. 

“I  don’t  really  like  to  shut 
myself  off,  and  so  this  paper  is 
just  ideal  for  me.  Thomson  is 
ideal  for  me,  too.  They  have  a 
lot  of  little  virgin  industries, 
and  new’  things  are  always 

editor  & 


Vinnie  Williams 


hap|)eniiig;  a  horse  show,  a  fair, 
and  they  get  in  this  and  they’re 
always  doing  that.  It’s  fascin¬ 
ating.” 

-Mrs.  Williams  writes  a  regu¬ 
lar  editorial  page  column  in  the 
Progress,  which  is  edited  by 
Claude  McEver,  and  hei'  column 
is  freciuently  rej)rinted  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  which  she  also 
serves  in  Thomson  as  corie- 
spondent.  (Journal  State  News 
Editor  Ron  Snider  calls  her  “one 
of  my  best  stringers.”) 

The  people  of  Thomson  love 
Mrs.  VV’illiams  as  much  as  she 
loves  them.  “They  used  to  look 
at  me  as  being  rather  peculiar 
and  odd,”  she  said,  because  she 
rarely  went  out,  stayed  close 
to  home  and  the  typewriter.  “But 
I  don’t  think  they  do  anymore. 
Small  Southern  towns  have  a 
much  higher  tolerance  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  than  a  lot  of  people 
think.” 

Is  She  Eccentric? 

She  was  asked  if  she  con¬ 
sidered  herself  eccentric. 

“No,  heavens!”  she  said.  “But 
writing,  having  a  book  pub¬ 
lished,  is  a  little  different  than 
the  usual  run  of  things.  People 
here  were  sort  of  uneasy,  I 
think,  at  first.” 

Although  she  does  not  con¬ 
sciously  gather  novel  material 
while  out  on  newspaper  assign¬ 
ments,  Mrs.  Williams  says  bits 
of  facts  and  fiction  probably 
filter  in  for  later  u.se  in  her 
books.  She  writes  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  several  weekdays.  “And 
not  always  then  because  people 
are  always  ’phoning  me,”  she 
said.  “You  can’t  build  up  any 
tension;  you  know,  you  have  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  ten¬ 
sion  to  write.” 

Mrs.  Williams  isn’t  sure  she’ll 
keep  on  with  newspaper  work. 
She’d  like  to,  she  said.  “But  I’m 
not  a  very  good  newspaper 
writer.”  The  readers  of  the  Mc¬ 
Duffie  Progress  don’t  agree. 
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7  to  Study 
On  Ethridge 
Fellowships 

Atl-anta 

Seven  Southern  newspaper¬ 
men  have  received  Mark 
FRhridge  fellowships  for  study 
during  the  1966-67  academic 
year  at  universities  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  Journalism 
Project,  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Dr.  Winfred  L.  Godwin,  SREB 
director,  said  additional  awards 
will  be  made  in  the  fall.  The 
fellowships  are  open  to  news 
and  editorial  personnel  of  the 
mass  media  in  15  Southern 
states. 

The  new  Fellows,  the  subjects 
they  will  study,  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  they  will  attend  are: 

Tom  Faison,  34,  editorial 
writer,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald, 
regional  planning  and  intergov¬ 
ernmental  relations,  one  semes¬ 
ter,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Charles  L.  Fontenay,  49,  night 
city  editor,  Nauhville  Tennes- 
uean,  social  sciences  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  two  semesters,  Vanderbilt. 

Owen  D.  Lewis,  41,  art  editor, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
art  history,  drama  and  music, 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  two  semesters. 

Jack  Moseley,  29,  political 
writer.  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Press,  government  and  sociology, 
University  of  Texas,  one  semes¬ 
ter. 

Thomas  J.  Sellers,  44,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  Medical 
School  of  Emory  University, 
academic  year. 

Alfred  P.  Shire,  43,  assistant 
news  editor,  Houston  (Texas) 
Post,  Southeast  Asia,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  two  semesters. 

William  Tazewell,  34,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  city  planning,  economics 
and  international  relations.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  two 
semesters. 

• 

‘Fax’  ill  Australia 

London 

Muirhead  &  Co.  Ltd.  has 
shipped  a  newspaper  page  fac¬ 
simile  system  to  the  Australian, 
the  national  daily  published  by 
the  Australian-Mirror  Group. 
Complete  pages  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  via  the  Australian  GPO 
telephone  supergroup  system  for 
simultaneous  printing  of  the 
Australian  in  major  distribution 
centers. 


Hearst  Award 
List  Scanned 

San  Francisco 

All  five  over-all  winners  in  the 
sixth  annual  Hearst  Foundation 
Journalism  Awards  competition 
ciualified  by  displaying  excel¬ 
lence  in  general  news  writing. 

And  the  gold  and  silver  medal¬ 
lions  went  to  student  writers 
who  (lualified  by  placing  in  only 
two  events,  a  summary  of  the 
competition  shows.  This  was  the 
minimum  ([ualification  for  the 
championship  bracket  of  com¬ 
petition. 

The  winners  of  runner-up 
medallions  qualified  by  winning 
places  in  at  least  three  of  the 
.seven  events  in  the  series  open 
to  students  attending  AASDJ 
schools. 

These  are  among  the  facts 
revealed  in  scanning  the  com¬ 
plete  record  developed  in  a  book¬ 
let  distributed  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  offices  in  the  Hearst  Build¬ 
ing  here.  Meanwhile  trustees 
have  voted  another  grant  for 
continuation  of  the  series,  with 
supervision  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  Randolph  A.  Hearst. 
Ira.  P.  Walsh  is  director. 

The  report  contains  the  names 
of  all  entrants  and  the  photos 
of  all  who  won  each  of  the  events 
as  well  as  pictures  of  the  cham¬ 
pionship  bracket  winners  — 
Joseph  A.  Eszterhas,  Dorothy 
Jean  Lillard,  John  C.  Lott, 
Philip  W.  Sernas  and  Curtiss  A. 
Moore. 

• 

6  from  Abroad  Join 
Fellows  at  Harvard 

Journalists  from  six  foreign 
countries  will  join  the  Nieman 
Fellow’s  at  Harvard  University 
for  the  1966-67  academic  year. 
Five  of  the  associate  Nieman 
Fellows  are  sponsored  by  the 
Asia  Foundation,  and  the  sixth 
is  sponsored  by  the  United 
States — South  Africa  Leader 
Exchange  Program  Inc. 

The  As.sociates  are: 

Syed  Zaww’ar  Hasan,  39,  sen¬ 
ior  assistant  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Karachi,  West  Pakis¬ 
tan. 

Crispulo  Julio  Icban,  30,  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Man¬ 
ila  Times,  the  Philippines. 

Hiranmay  Karlekar,  27,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Hindustan 
Standard,  Calcutta,  India. 

Bank-Hyun  Lim,  35,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Chongro-ku,  Seoul, 
Korea. 

P.  R.  L.  Louw,  35,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reporter  for  Die 
Burger,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa. 

Satoshi  Ogawa,  34,  foreign 
news  witer  for  the  Sankei 
Shimbini,  Tokyo. 
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NNA  Plans 

{Continued  from  ixii/e  15) 

Press  Institute’s  Asian  program. 
He  was  a  consultant  on  produc¬ 
tion  problems  to  papers  in  Korea 
and  the  Philippines. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Boyd,  8!)-year-old 
associate  editor  of  the  Mnyikato 
(Kan.)  Jewell  Count  1/  Record, 
received  the  first  Emma  C.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Memorial  .\\vai'd  for 
“distinguished  service  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  her  community  and 
profession.” 

Charles  L.  Ryder,  publisher 
of  the  Cohleskill  (X.  Y.)  Times- 
Joumal,  received  the  Amos 
.\ward,  “in  recognition  of  his 
interest  and  leadership  in  the 
newspaper  field  and  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  for  services  to 
X’NA.” 

Walter  B.  Potter,  i)ublisher  of 
the  Culpeper  (V^a.)  Star-Ex¬ 
ponent  and  other  newspapers, 
was  elected  NNA  president.  He 
succeeded  John  L.  Fournier, 
publisher  of  the  Kent  (Wash.) 
Sews- Journal,  who  became 
chairman  of  the  NX’A’s  lx)ard. 

John  H.  Biddle,  Huntinpdon 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Verle  V. 
Kramer,  Gibson  City  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  treasurer. 

Re-elected  to  three-year  terms 
on  the  board  of  directors  were 
Jack  Lough,  Albion  (Neb.) 
News;  R.  E.  Ledford,  Vidal  in 
(Ga.)  Advance  and  R.  M. 
(Dick)  Westerfield,  Fayette 
County  Union,  West  Union, 
Iowa. 

J.  M.  Cornwell,  Murray 
(Utah.)  Eagle,  was  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  and  Walter  V. 
McKinney,  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus,  to  a  one-year  term. 


NNA  PRESIDENT 

Walter  B.  Potter,  of  Culpeper, 
Va.,  could  put  down  1966  as  a 
big  year.  Not  only  did  he  become 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Boston  last  week, 
after  being  awarded  the  George 
Mason  Award  for  distinguished 
service  to  Virginia  Journalism, 
but  he  added  to  his  group  of 
newspapers  and  printing  opera¬ 
tions. 

Dealing  through  the  new  firm 
of  R.  K.  T.  Larson,  Newspaper 
Sales  and  Services,  of  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  he  ac(iuired  the 
Xews  Progress,  and  the  South¬ 
west  Virginia  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Richlands;  the  Clinch 
{’alley  News,  of  Tazewell,  and 
the  Saltwell  Progress  from  R. 
Guy  Hankins.  The  N’ews  Prog¬ 
ress  now  is  merged  with  the 
Richlands  Press. 

Southwest  Virginia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  occupying  the  build¬ 


ing  of  the  former  News  Progress 
in  Richlands,  will  continue  also 
to  publish  the  Clinch  Valley 
X’ews  and  the  Saltville  Progress. 

Potter  is  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  publisher  of  all 
three  newspapers.  Charles  R. 
Greever  Jr.,  former  publisher  of 
the  Riclilands  Press,  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
lands  News-Press.  David  and 
Marvin  Hankins,  substantial 
stockholders  in  the  News  Prog¬ 
ress,  are  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the 
new  corporation.  They  will 
supervise  production  of  the 
newspapers  and  commercial 
printing.  Mrs.  Charles  Greever 
Jr.,  is  the  associate  editor;  Ken¬ 
neth  Henderson,  advertising 
manager,  and  Bob  Lowe,  i)hoto- 
graphic  manager. 

Ill  Blue  Coiiiilry 

Potter,  who  noted  the  revital¬ 
ized  economic  conditions  in  blue 
grass  and  mineral-rich  South¬ 
west  Virginia  at  about  the  same 
time  the  Roanoke  Newspapers 
extended  their  operations  by 
acquiring  another  newspaper  in 
the  same  general  region,  the 
Galax  Gazette,  is  also  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Culpeper  Star- 
Exponent  and  the  Independent 
Messenger  of  Emporia,  Va. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association.  A  native  of 
Emporia  where  his  father  oper¬ 
ated  a  newspaper,  he  served  in 
Europe  in  World  War  II,  win¬ 
ning  the  Bronze  Star,  Combat 
Infantry  Badge,  two  invasion 
arrowheads  and  five  battle  stars. 
He  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Army  Reserves.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Richmond  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

His  wife,  the  former  Alice 
Katherine  (Kay)  Hudson,  of 
X’ew  Orleans,  is  the  secretary 
of  the  new  corporation.  The 
Potters  have  two  sons,  Walter 
Jr.,  16,  and  Robert  McLean,  13. 


2  Weeklies  Solti 

Denver 

Two  Denver  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Cherry  Creek  News 
and  the  University  Park  News, 
have  been  purchased  by  George 
Sandford  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  former  editor  and  pul>- 
lisher  of  both  papers,  Genevieve 
Wyant,  has  retired.  Clare 
Cameron,  a  1964  graduate  of 
Kansas  State  'University  and 
former  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News  staffer,  will  edit  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Park  News.  Carmen 
Anthony,  formerly  with  UPI 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  will 
be  the  editor  of  the  Cherry 
Creek  News. 


ENJOYING  A  LEISURELY  MOMENT  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association  are  (I.  to  r.)  Norman  C.  Rumple 
and  Pranic  Angelo,  managing  editors  of  the  Midland  Daily  News 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press;  Mrs.  Angelo,  and  Richard  De  Vos, 
president  of  the  Amway  Corp.,  Ada,  Mich.,  keynote  speaker.  The 
meeting  at  Boyne  Mt.  Lodge,  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  was  attended  by 
250  editors  and  publishers. 


Readers  Say 
They  Prefer 
‘Hard  News’ 


The  Associated  Press  asked 
newspaper  readers,  in  a  recent 
survey,  what  news  develojiments 
interest — or  trouble — them  most 
.  .  .  and  what  would  they  like 
to  know  about  them. 

The  news  service  said  about 
100  average  readers  in  12  cities 
were  questioned,  and  that  par¬ 
ticular  care  was  taken  “not  to 
guide  the  responses,  and  to  avoid 
discouraging  replies  that  might 
appear  naive  or  uninformed.” 

Readers  overwhelmingly  made 
Viet  Nam  in  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  as  the  No.  1  subject.  Sec¬ 
ond  w’as  inflation — the  cost  of 
living,  the  economy.  Third  were 
civil  rights  problems  and  the 
social  policies  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  AP 
assigned  its  experts  in  various 
fields  to  explain  in  simple  form 
many  of  the  topics.  Each  article 
was  self-contained. 

The  responses,  AP  summar¬ 
ized,  suggest  that  reader  con¬ 
cern  is  concentrated  heavily  in 
the  major  hard  news  fields — 
“fields  that  are  well-plowed  day 
after  day  but  which,  for  all  the 
cultivation  seem  to  yield  a  resi¬ 
due  of  uncertainty,  confusion 
and  mental  fog.” 

It  continued: 

“Surprisingly  few  readers 
said  they  wanted  to  know  more 
about  space,  science,  medicine. 
There  was  an  all  but  unanimous 
silence  about  news  of  Latin 
America.  A  mere  handful  listed 
such  topics  as  religion,  morals 
among  teen-agers,  the  United 
Nations. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  they’d 
fail  to  read  interesting  stories 


in  these  areas,  but  the  over¬ 
riding  i.ssues  of  guns,  bread  and 
butter,  and  social  change  pre¬ 
vailed  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

“Fiom  readers’  reipiests  for 
more  information,  it  ajipeared 
obvious  that: 

“1.  Many  people  don’t  read 
attentively — which  will  hardly 
surprise  experienced  newsmen  or 
editors; 

“2.  Despite  all  the  back¬ 
grounding  that  is  a  staple  in 
the  news  report  nowadays,  the 
public  appetite  calls  for  more 
of  the  same,  in  simple,  primer¬ 
like  form.” 

• 

New  Team  Controls 
New  York  Weeklies 

Holland,  N.  Y. 

Ownership  of  Tri-County 
Weekly  Publications  Inc.,  which 
l)ublishes  five  western  New  York 
newspapers,  has  changed  hands. 

Donald  J.  Messinger,  sales 
manager  for  William  J.  Keller 
Inc.,  and  H.  Leibee  Wheeler, 
president  of  Buffalo  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Corp.,  are  the  new  owners. 
Mes.senger  is  president  of  Tri- 
County  and  Wheeler  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  corporation  publishes 
weeklies  in  Arcade,  Bliss,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Holland,  and  Delevan. 
John  W.  Sanford,  former  editor 
of  the  Wellsville  (X’^.  Y.)  Re¬ 
porter,  will  be  managing  editor 
of  publications. 

• 

Joint  Printing  Plant 

Segl'in,  Texas 

A  central  printing  plant  for 
five  area  weeklies  is  being 
established  here  by  Texas  Offset 
Printing  Service  Inc.,  which 
has  been  organized  by  Otha  L. 
Grisham,  publisher  of  the  Seguin 
Enterprise. 

When  operations  begin  in 
August,  Grisham  said,  a  Cottrell 
V-15A  rotary  offset  press  will 
be  used. 
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SYM>I<-ATES 

Astrology  Plays  Part 
In  New  Puzzle  Panel 

lly  Kay  Erwin 


Two  popular  pasttimes — as¬ 
trology  and  scramble — are  com¬ 
bined  in  a  new  puzzle  panel  for 
newspajicrs. 


1:1:1:1:111:1 


syndicate 
^  entences 


The  feature:  “Astro-Scram.” 

The  creator:  Jack  Fitch. 

The  format:  Two  columns  by 
three  inches;  six  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Overseas  Press  Club,  64 
W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10018. 

Jack  Fitch,  who  has  created 
the  new  word  game  or  puzzle. 


iiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii:i:i:i:iy 

Syndicated  columnist  Barney 
Glazer  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  proofreading  errors  do  not 
necessarily  confine  themselves  to 
the  newspaper  industry.  In  the 
jacket  comments  of  London 
Records’  album  —  “Offenbach: 
Gaite  Parisienne,’’  Glazer  ob¬ 
served  the  following:  “.  .  .  Gaite 
Parisienne  emerges  as  an  orches¬ 
tral  show’piece  beyond  compare, 
a  breathtaking  memento  of  the 
Paris  of  a  century  ago.”  Glazer 
considers  his  discovery  is  a 
mementous  occasion. 


is  a  puzzle  expert  and  a  fonner 
student  of  the  late  Evangeline 
Adams,  astrologist. 

Ucadership  Surveys 

“In  any  survey  taken  by 
newspapers  to  determine  read¬ 
ership,  two  high-ranking  items 
always  are  astrology  and 
scramble  or  puzzle  features,” 
said  John  W.  Higgins,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate.  “In  the  months  that  it  has 
taken  Mr.  Fitch  and  the  syndi¬ 
cate  to  originate  and  develop 
‘Astro-Scram’  it  has  been  in  and 
out  and  back  and  forth  many 
times.  Now  it’s  ready  at  last.” 

The  panel  is  made  up  of  12 
simulated  playing  cards.  On 
each  card  is  a  scrambled  word. 
The  reader  finds  his  designated 
card  by  looking  for  his  birth 
date  and  the  cards  indicated  for 
that  date.  Two  key  words  have 
been  left  blank  in  his  forecast. 

To  complete  the  day’s  mes¬ 
sage,  the  reader  unscrambles 
the  two  words  (first  and  last 
letter  of  each  word  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  heavy  type  face). 


A  five-year-old  boy  was  judged 
the  Main  Liner  w'ho  looks  most 
like  “Henry”  of  the  comics.  Such 
was  the  verdict  in  a  “Henry 
Look  Alike”  contest  conducted 
by  a  Philadelphia  bank.  John 
Liney,  Huntington  Valley,  Pa., 
cartoonist  who  draws  the  strip 
for  520  newspapers  throughout 
the  world,  was  on  hand,  spend¬ 
ing  10  hours  in  two  days  draw¬ 
ing  cartoons  for  youngsters  who 
visited  the  bank. 

*  *  « 

Joe  Wing  Writes 
Quiekie  Spy  Stories 

Is  there  a  spy  story  fan  with 
soul  so  dead  that  he  wouldn’t 
jump  at  the  chance  of  matching 
wits  with  brash  young  Carleton 
Bridges,  spy  catcher  extraordin¬ 
ary,  and  hero  of  AP  Newsfea- 
tures’  new  series  of  Quickie  Spy 
Stories? 

It  takes  only  a  minute  to  read 
these  pint-size  puzzlers,  and 
little  more  than  half  a  column 
to  print  one,  but  each  has  what 
it  takes  to  rouse  reader  interest 
out  of  the  summer  doldrums. 

The  Quickie  Spy  author  is  Joe 
Wing,  AP  Newsfeatures  general 
editor,  and  proud  owner  of  a 
whole  bookcase  of  true  spy  his¬ 
tories.  A  happy  novelty  in  a  too- 
serious  world,  the  Quickie  Spy 
stories’  basic  technique  has  been 
pre-tested  by  APN  and  found 
tremendously  popular. 

There  are  12  of  the  stories  for 
use  six  days  a  week,  starting 
Aug.  1  or  thereafter.  Subscribers 
can  publish  them  on  a  daily 
schedule  or  weekly. 
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Topolski  Paints 
China ’s  Portrait 

From  inside  Communist  China 
comes  a  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  feature  by  sketch 
artist  Feliks  Topolski. 

In  five  chapters  combining  art 
with  word  reporting  he  presents 
the  scene  during  the  crisis  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Red  China. 

Topolski  has  travelled  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  document¬ 
ing  wars,  famines,  coronations, 
pageants,  politics  and  personali¬ 
ties  with  his  facile  crayon  and 
equally  facile  words. 

Cuiislant  Cliapcronag*' 

The  editors  of  NEA  commis¬ 
sioned  Topolski  earlier  this  year 
to  report  on  Red  China  today,  to 
show  in  word  and  picture  what 
he  saw,  just  as  he  saw  it.  He 
has  done  that,  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  Peking  government. 
He  was  not  pennitted  to  cover 
the  Red  Chinese  scene  freely  but 
was  under  constant  official 
chape ronage. 

His  copy  clearly  depicts  what 
he  was  allowed  .  .  .  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  ...  to  see;  much  of  what 
he  did  see  he  was  not  permitted 
to  sketch. 

Feliks  Topolski,  born  at  War¬ 
saw,  Poland, in  1907,  the  son  of 
an  actor,  became  a  Bidtish  citi¬ 
zen  in  1947. 

A  friendship  developed  be¬ 
tween  Topolski  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  The  artist  pro¬ 
duced  numerous  sketches  of 
G.B.S.  and  illustrated  editions  of 
“Pygmalion”  and  other  books  by 
Shaw,  and  he  later  designed  sets 
for  “Man  and  Superman”  and 
other  plays. 

Topolski  was  appointed  an  of¬ 
ficial  war  artist  during  World 
War  II  by  both  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Polish  army. 

In  1953  he  began  his  “Chroni¬ 
cle.”  Published  24  times  a  year, 
the  Chronicle  is  a  broadsheet  in 
the  tradition  of  those  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  a  permanent  record 
of  the  world  at  large  as  Topolski 
has  viewed  it. 

*  *  * 

Daugherty  Writes 
Football  Feature 

Duffy  Daugherty,  head  coach 
at  Michigan  State  University, 
will  write  the  “You  Be  the 
Quarterback”  series  for  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
this  season. 

For  the  14th  year,  this  fea¬ 
ture  permits  newspaper  readers 
to  match  wits  and  football 
knowledge  with  a  coach.  For  six 
days  a  week,  from  Sept.  12 
through  Nov.  19,  the  feature  will 
be  distributed  for  sports  pages. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
^  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


I  BY  GEORGE! 

'  Humorous  Advice 
I  WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
I  Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
1  MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
I  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
1  WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.,New  York  17. N  Y. 
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AUTO  DEALERS,  sales  managers  and  area  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  auto  manufacturers  were  guests  of  the  Moline  (ML)  Dispatch 
and  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus  at  a  dinner  attended  by  85  auto  and 
newspaper  personnel.  Theme  card  is  held  by  Harry  A.  Sward,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Moline  Dispatch;  Ben  H.  Potter,  publisher.  Rock  Island  Argus; 
Lou  Proctor,  Chevrolet,  Peoria,  and  Richard  A.  McNurlen,  Ford, 
Rock  Island-Moline-Davenport. 


President  Asked 
To  Save  USIA 
Press  Center 

The  hassle  involving  foreign 
corresi)on(lents  in  New  York 
City,  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency  and  United  Nations  Am¬ 
bassador,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
led  recently  to  an  appeal  for 
President  Johnson  to  help  save 
the  city’s  Foreign  Press  Centei 
from  closure. 

Although  there  has  been  no 
direct  indication  of  presidential 
intervention — the  letter  seeking 
the  Chief  Executive’s  help  was 
answered  by  press  aide.  Bill 
Moyers,  who  said  the  whole 
question  was  being  dealt  with  by 
the  USIA — a  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  meetings  have  since  taken 
place  in  Washington  and  New 
York. 

Officers  of  the  Foreign  Press 
.Association — principal  users  of 
the  New  York  center — recently- 
met  w’ith  USIA  director,  Leon¬ 
ard  Marks,  in  Washington  and 
are  reported  to  have  received  a 
promise  that  a  center  “of  some 
sort  would  be  retained  in  New 
York,  although  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  smaller  and  certainly  not 
.so  co.stly.”  Earlier  attempts  to 
see  the  USIA  chief  had  failed. 

Meet  TX'ilh  (ioldberg 

Last  w-eek,  David  Horowitz, 
FPA  president,  Jeffrey  Blyth, 
vice  president,  follow-ed  up  their 
visit  to  Washington  with  a 
meeting  with  Goldberg,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
US  Mission  to  the  U.N.,  denied 
suggestions  that  correspondents 
and  their  center  were  becoming 
involved  in  a  “jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute.” 

The  latter  aspect  arose  last 
May  when  E&P  reported  that 


FP.A  members  had  refused  to 
accept  the  possible  closure  of 
the  center  at  East  46th  Street 
“on  grounds  of  USLA  economy.” 
Instead,  they  charged  that  mem- 
t>ers  were  being  made  victims  of 
a  domestic  tug-of-war  between 
the  I’S  Mission  to  the  UN  and 
the  State  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Goldberg,  they  said, 
was  “unhappy”  over  State  De¬ 
partment  briefings  which,  until 
late  last  year,  were  occasionally- 
held  at  the  center.  Goldberg,  it 
was  said,  wanted  to  be  the  “ex¬ 
clusive  voice  of  Washington  in 
New  York.” 

I  .SIA:  P.onflict' 

But  according  to  the  USIA 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
UN  ambassador  and  the  State 
Depai-tment.  Marks  maintains 
that  curtailment  of  the  center  is 
|)urely-  a  matter  of  economy.  He 
.says  that  it  costs  the  govern¬ 
ment  $14.48  every-  time  a  cor- 
lespondent  walks  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  which  rents  for  an  approxi¬ 
mate  $25,000  a  year  and  is  “the 
most  expensive  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  i)remises  in  New  York.” 

Currently-,  negotiations  are 
being  started  with  the  landlord 
of  the  present  premises  and  the 
likelihood  is  that  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  center  may-  be  re¬ 
tained.  If  not,  smaller  premises 
will  i)r()bably-  In*  sought. 


01(1  Daily  Goiii^  Offset 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

Indiana’s  oldest  newspaper, 
the  Vincennes  Sun-Commercial, 
published  since  Aug.  7, 1804,  will 
l)e  housed  in  a  new  plant  in  the 
near  future.  Its  publisher, 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  announced 
at  an  Indiana  Sesquicentennial 
event  that  plans  have  been  made 
to  spend  $250,000  for  the  news¬ 
paper  building  and  offset  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 


Passes  Flow 
Freely  for 
‘Expo  67’ 

Expo  67’s  public  relations 
campaign  in  the  United  States 
has  shifted  into  high  gear. 

The  Montreal  World  Exhibi¬ 
tion’s  PR  agency,  Robert  B. 
Wolcott  Associates  Inc.  of  New 
York,  sent  a  press  kit  to  5,000 
newspaper  wlitors  and  other 
l)ublications  throughout  the 
country. 

In  a  red,  white  and  blue  folder, 
the  kit  contains  29  news  stories, 
including  one  16-page  general 
story  that  covers  all  facets  of 
the  exposition  opening  next 
.April. 

The  press  kit  was  designed  as 
a  reference  manual  for  editors 
and  writers,  according  to  Harry 
Carlson,  executive  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  Wolcott  firm’s 
New  York  office. 

“We  don’t  expe<-t  newspaper¬ 
men  to  start  grinding  away  on 
their  typewriters  the  day-  this 
press  kit  hits  their  desks,”  Carl¬ 
son  said.  “We  just  hope  they 
take  a  look  at  its  contents,  and 
regard  it  as  their  working  refer¬ 
ence  manual  for  any  features 
they-  will  be  doing  or  assign¬ 
ments  they’ll  l)e  getting  on  Expo 
(>7  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.” 

l*lii>li  (Juarter> 

Of  special  interest  to  newsmen 
is  the  story  headlined  “Expo  67 
Welcomes  Newsmen:  V.l.P. 
Treatment  is  Guaranteed  for 
Press  at  World  El.xhibition.”  The 
story-  describes  the  plush  quar¬ 
ters  which  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  press  lounge  and  the 
working  quarters  and  facilities 
available  to  the  pre.ss.  As  for  ac¬ 
creditation,  the  story  says  that 
“anyone  woiking  for  a  legiti¬ 
mate  i)ul)lication  will  receive  a 
l)ass  on  lequest  from  his  i)ul)li- 
cation. 

“Even  if  a  reporter  turns  up 
at  the  fair  without  a  pass,  he 
will  be  given  a  daily  pass  for 
each  day  he  intends  to  stay — on 
the  basis  of  his  personal  identi¬ 
fication,”  the  story  says. 

Expo  67  has,  in  effect,  ex¬ 
tended  an  open  palm  with  a 
promise  of  easy,  spt-edy  accredi¬ 
tation  and  by-  ))roviding  a  spa¬ 
cious,  air-conditioned  lounge 
with  jdush  red  carpets  on  the 
floor.  Back  of  the  lounge  are 
working  quarters  with  type¬ 
writers,  telephones,  wire  service 
connections  and  w-ith  the  added 
facilities  of  a  handy  reference 
library  staffed  by  Expo  67’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office  in  the  same 
building. 


This  is  the  Administration  and 
News  Building,  within  yards  of 
the  main  entrance  and  a  few 
steps  from  the  Expo  Express 
which  affords  commutation  to 
all  four  major  areas  of  the  ex¬ 
position’s  1,000-acre  park. 

Expo  67’s  administrative  staff 
and  public  relations  office  have 
been  issuing  directives  and  a 
flow  of  news  from  the  building 
since  April,  1966. 

There  are  darkrooms  and 
working  quarters  for  photogra¬ 
phers,  each  darkroom  e(|uipped 
with  a  plastic  tank  and  modern 
facilities. 

There  is  ample  j)re.s.s  parking 
space  and  ((uick  acce.ss  to  down¬ 
town  Montreal. 

All  reporters  and  news  pho¬ 
tographers  are  invited  to  make 
themselves  at  home  at  the 
Montreal  .Men’s  Press  Club  in 
the  Hotel  Mt.  Roy-al,  in  down¬ 
town  Montreal.  Visitors  will  be 
admitttKl  on  the  basis  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  any  legitimate  press 
club  in  Canada,  the  U.S.  or 
Europe,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
credentials  is.sued  to  them  by 
Expo  67. 


Magazine  l*liotu^»> 

Raise  Tlieir  Fees 

The  .American  Society  of  Mag¬ 
azine  Photographers  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  50  percent  increase 
in  minimum  day  rates  for  its 
meml)ers  and  40  percent  raise  in 
its  black  and  white  stock  picture 
l)riccs. 

The  Society’s  Code  of  Mini¬ 
mum  Standards,  unchanged 
since  1952,  is  binding  on  all 
ASMP  members.  The  daily- 
minimum  fee  for  shooting  time 
is  l)eing  raised  from  $100  to 
$150  with  a  $75  daily  minimum 
for  incidental  time  such  as 
traveling  time,  research  time, 
stand-by-  time,  editorial  confer¬ 
ence  time,  (xliting,  casting  and 
darkroom  time,  as  against  the 
magazine’s  or  other  medium’s 
l)age  rate  for  black  and  white 
or  for  color,  whichever  is  higher. 

For  black  and  white  stock 
pictures  for  editorial  use  in 
magazines,  tradebooks,  textbooks 
and  encyclojicdias,  the  Society 
has  rai.sed  its  minimum  price 
from  $25  to  $85  i)er  photograph 
or  e.stablished  page  rates,  which¬ 
ever  is  higher. 


Snilrli  to  Sunday 

Greenville,  N,  C. 

The  Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
is  dropping  its  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  coition  and  will  add  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  beginning  Sept.  11. 
David  J.  Whichard  and  John  S. 
Whichard  are  co-publishers  of 
the  paper,  w-hich  started  as  a 
weekly  in  1882  and  became  a 
daily  in  1894. 
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Midwest  Newsprint  First  Family 
Demand  Is  Growing 
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Chicago 

Daily  iwwspapers  will  con- 
inue  to  share  in  the  substantial 
n-owth  in  the  Midwest’s  econ- 
'my  and  will  need  much  more 
)aper  to  soi-ve  their  readers  and 
advertisers  in  1970  than  in  1965, 
the  basis  of  a  forecast  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
af  Commerce  and  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

The  foH'cast,  titled  “The 
Growth  and  Newsprint  Con- 
umption  of  Midwest  News¬ 
papers  Through  1970,”  was  pre- 
ared  by  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell, 
iirector  of  the  university’s  Bu- 
■eau  of  Business  Research  and 
Service,  a  division  of  the  School 
f  Commerce.  It  is  the  fifth  in  a 
-eries  of  such  studies  begun  in 
956  for  a  12-state  Midwest 
irea.  Tbe  studies  seek  to  assist 
ilanning  by  paper  manufac- 
urers  supplying  the  area,  so 
hat  publishars  will  be  assured 
dequate  supplies  of  newsprint. 

During  the  years  1962-1965, 
ewsprint  consumption  in  the 
ilidwest  rose  more  rapidly  than 
n  the  nation,”  says  Dr.  Udell. 
Newspapers  in  the  12-state 
lidwest  area  have  grown  sub- 
tantially  in  the  first  half  of  the 
960s,”  and  “are  likely  to  grow 
aster  in  the  next  few  years.” 
Newspapers  can  expect  gains 
n  both  advertising  and  circula- 
ion,  he  says.  Advertising  will 
icrease  l)ecause  of  expanding 
conomic  activity  and  higher 
tandards  of  living,  and  also  be- 
ause  U.S.  industry  will  use 
aore  advertising  “to  help  (“quate 
insumption  with  the  expanding 
reductive  capacity  of  industry,” 
is  report  predicts. 

“Looking  specifically  at  the 
■lidwest,”  he  says,  “its  economy 
lould  benefit  from  an  expansion 
f  agricultural  activity,  a  con- 
nuation  of  the  heavy  demand 
)r  capital  goods,  a  substantial 
emand  for  new  automobiles, 
aid  rising  expenditures  by  fed- 
ral,  state,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  region.” 

More  HousehoUU 

k  second  factor  he  cites  in 
ipport  of  his  projected  increase 
a  newsprint  consumption  is  an 
aiticipated  large  numlier  of 
otential  new  customers  for 
ewspapers. 

“Nationally,  the  number  of 
■useholds  is  expected  to  in- 
ea.^  at  least  4.8  million,  but 
't  more  than  7.8  million,  in  the 
ars  1965-1970,”  says  Dr. 
dell.  “Newspapers  in  the  Mid- 
■est  will  share  in  the  increased 
imber  of  households  and  can 


look  forward  to  an  expanding 
circulation  and  a  resultant  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  Udell  forecasts  that  “Mid¬ 
west  newsprint  consumption 
should  reach  2,600,000  tons  by 
1970  and  may  exceed  that 
amount  .substantially  if  1970  is 
a  prosperous  year.”  This  is  com¬ 
pared  to  2,408,000  tons  used  in 
1965. 

The  study  reveals  that  Dr. 
Udell’s  past  projections  have 
proven  quite  accurate.  Midwest 
newsprint  consumption  in  1965 
was  2.5  i)ercent  less  than  he 
))i'edicted  in  his  1960  study,  but 
3.3  percent  more  than  he  fore¬ 
cast  in  1961. 

The  12  states  covered  in  the 
study  are  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio. 

“To  meet  the  increasing  need 
of  newspapers  in  the  Midwest, 
the  nation,  and  the  world,”  Dr. 
Udell  says,  “substantial  addi¬ 
tions  to  newsprint  production 
capacity  will  be  required  in 
years  ahead.  Given  current 
capacity  and  announced  future 
additions  to  capacity,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  a  severe  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  However,  substantial 
additions  to  supply  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  newsprint 
(lemands  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  current  decade." 

• 

Photographer 

Cleveland 

Ray  .Matjasic  of  the  news 
(ihoto  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
has  been  named  chief  photogra¬ 
pher.  William  A.  Ashbolt  is 
director  of  news  photography. 
Dudley  Brumbach  was  named 
.•ienior  photographer. 


{Continued  from  page  12) 

of  wedding  arrangements  I 
would  like  very  much  to  do  so. 
Thank  you  very  much.” 

Another  question  on  Viet  Nam 
followed  and  after  the  President 
had  replied,  the  conference  broke 
up.  Off  television,  LBJ  intro¬ 
duced  the  press  to  a  group  of 
state  governors  who  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Luci  also 
were  there. 

“Now  we’re  going  to  discuss 
who  should  get  press  credentials 
for  my  daughter’s  wedding,”  the 
President  said  with  a  smile. 

A  Fairchild  reporter  asked 
Luci  about  the  sketch  scoop  and 
she  answered:  “I  don’t  quite 
understand  why  people  have  to 
fight  to  get  stories  before  any¬ 
one  else  .  .  .  but  each  to  his  own 
profession,  I  guess.” 

Luci  said  she  “hated”  to  see 
mixups  and  problems  like  this 
one  and  then  added:  “Don’t  for¬ 
get  I  gave  you  a  lovely  and  ex¬ 
clusive  interview.”  It  ran  in 
Wonien'K  TlVnr  Daily  last 
.March  22. 

Lady  Bird  begged  off  from 
comment,  saying  she  would  not 
take  over  the  job  of  the  people 
in  charge — the  press  office. 

• 

For  LBJ'ji  Colleclioii 

Cleveland 

The  White  House  has  re- 
(luested  four  Plain  Dealer  car¬ 
toons  by  Ray  Osrin  for  Presi¬ 
dent  John.son’s  collection.  A  note 
from  Mrs.  Willie  Day  Taylor, 
a  White  House  as.sistant,  said 
the  President  was  eager  “to 
build  up  a  history  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  as  shown  through  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons.” 

• 

Chiirrliill  FiiikI 

Samuel  W.  Meek,  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  president-publisher 
of  the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American,  has  been  named  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  Memorial  Fund. 


LETTER  PERFECT  i$  the  nest  this  bird  has  built  in  the  "O”  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  slogan  ("Give  Light  and  People  Will  Find  Their 
Own  Way")  across  the  front  of  the  Cleveland  Press  Building. 
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4th  Machine 
Installed  in 
Coosa  Mill 

Coosa  Pi.nes,  Ala. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
is  installing  a  fourth  machine 
that  will  add  150,000  tons  an¬ 
nually  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Coosa  River  newsprint  mill  here 
by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Total  capacity  of  the  16-year- 
old  mill  will  be  raised  to  440,000 
tons  a  year.  Only  two  other  U.S. 
producers  have  mill  capacity  in 
e.xcess  of  400,000  tons.  They  are 
Bowaters  Southern  at  Calhoun, 
Tenn.  and  Great  Northern  in 
Maine. 

Construction  of  a  building  to 
house  the  new  machine  is 
already  under  way.  The  expan¬ 
sion,  which  includes  a  water 
pollution  control  system,  will 
cost  more  than  $51  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  J.  Appert, 
vicepresident  of  K-C  and  general 
manager  of  the  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Division. 

He  said  the  mill  serves  more 
than  200  newspapers  in  22 
states. 

It  began  production  in  1950 
with  two  226-inch  paper  ma¬ 
chines  that  were  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  total  of  125,000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year.  In  1958  a  $35- 
million  expansion  introduced  a 
third  machine,  with  a  width  of 
343  inches,  that  doubled  the 
plant’s  capacity.  Later,  techno¬ 
logical  improvements  raised  the 
plant’s  capacity  to  270,000  tons. 

The  new  No.  4  machine  also  is 
343  inches  wide  and  designed  to 
run  at  speeds  up  to  3,000  feet 
a  minute.  It  includes  a  large 
number  of  technical  innovations 
which  will  significantly  improve 
the  quality  and  finish  of  the 
paper  sheet,  the  company  said. 

The  mill  now  uses  some  420,- 
000  cords  of  wood  a  year,  most 
of  it  loblolly  and  longleaf  pine. 
Although  Kimberly-Clark  owns 
more  than  3,50,000  acres  of  forest 
lands  in  a  17-county  area  sur¬ 
rounding  this  mill,  only  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wood  comes  from  its 
own  forests.  The  rest  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  local  farmers.  The 
company  figures  that  when  the 
new  machine  is  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  its  wood  requirements  will 
exceed  6,50,000  cords  a  year. 

The  Coosa  River  Newsprint 
company  was  organized  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  a 
group  of  Alabama  businessmen. 
They  selected  Kimberly-Clark, 
which  has  been  making  news¬ 
print  since  1872,  to  build  and 
manage  the  mill.  In  1962  the 
plant  became  a  wholly  owned 
division  of  Kimberly-Clark. 
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Salinger  Book 
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pride  to  the  fact  that  he  grave 
newsmen  access  to  policy 
makers.  He  said  there  has  been 
no  change  in  this  policy  and  that 
Johnson  generally  has  carried 
forward  the  information  policy 
Salinger  established. 

Salinger,  now  vicepresident 
for  international  affairs  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Airlines,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
night  city  editor,  said  he  might 
enter  public  life  again  in  an  ap¬ 
pointive  capacity  but  not  as  a 
candidate  for  elective  office.  He’s 
now  chairman  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  Governor  Pat  Brown’s 
re-election  campaign. 

«tuld  Serve  Bob 

“I  would  serve  under  Bob  Ken¬ 
nedy  anywhere,”  he  replied  ■with 
alacrity  and  enthusiasm  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  would  do  so. 
He  placed  Bob  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  Democratic  Presidential 
possibilities  for  1972.  He  said 
Johnson  will  carry  California  in 
1968. 

“Bob  and  John  Kennedy  were 
very  different,  but  they  both  had 
the  same  capacity  to  grow  in 
public  life,”  he  remarked.  “Bob 
is  one  of  the  most  gentle  men  I 
know  and  the  impression  for 
toughness  he  has  made  on  those 
who  do  not  know  him  may  have 
come  from  his  role  of  prosecutor 
as  Attorney  General  and  as  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  counsel.  He  actu¬ 
ally  has  great  gentleness  and 
understanding.  Politics  requires 
that  a  man  be  tough — not  ruth¬ 
less — but  tough.  For  example,  I 
would  be  worried  about  any 
President  who  did  not  on  occa¬ 
sion  exhibit  anger  and  get  it  out 
of  his  system.” 

In  the  light  of  so  many  books 
being  published  about  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration,  the  author 
was  asked  how  his  differs  from 
others  and  what  it  adds  to  them. 

Kcal  Man  Emerges 

“I  attempted  to  cover  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  subjects  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  press 
office,”  he  observed.  “It  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  write  because  of  con¬ 
fidences  and  this  is  no  peep-hole 
revelation  but  a  human  picture 
of  facets  of  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration.  I  think  that  in  my 
book  more  of  the  real  man 
emerges.  He  encouraged  contro¬ 
versy.  There  is  no  need  to  create 
an  image.  He  w'as  enough  in  real 
life  that  just  to  tell  the  truth 
with  no  embellishment  is  all 
that’s  needed.” 

When  the  Washington  Post 
prematurely  broke  the  story  that 
Dean  Rusk  would  be  Secretary 


of  State,  President-elect  Ken¬ 
nedy  instructed  Salinger:  “Stop 
everything  else  you’re  doing.  I 
want  the  name  of  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  and  I  want  it 
today.  This  has  got  to  stop.” 
Salinger  found  that  Kennedy 
had  discussed  the  appointment 
the  night  before  with  the  late 
Philip  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Post,  forgetting  to  tell  him  he 
could  not  use  the  story.  JFK 
chuckled  when  he  realizetl  he 
him.self  was  the  culprit. 

The  first  magazine  installment 
discusses  in  detail  the  former 
White  House  press  secretary’s 
difficulty  in  carrjdng  out  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  orders  to  keep  the 
children  from  being  photo¬ 
graphed  so  much.  Even  when 
professional  photographers  could 
be  persuaded  to  refrain  from 
photographing  the  children  at 
play  on  the  White  House 
grounds,  amateur  photographers 
made  pictures  of  them  with  tele¬ 
scopic  lens  through  the  iron 
fence  and  sold  the  pictures  to 
newspapers  and  news  services. 

PR  Expert 

Here  is  Salinger’s  evaluation 
of  President  Kennedy  in  his 
relations  with  the  press: 

“Except  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  no  President  of  the 
modern  era  has  been  more  ex¬ 
pert  in  public  relations  than 
JFK.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  he  could  have  gotten  along 
without  a  press  secretary  if  he 
had  had  time  to  handle  the  day- 
to-day  routine  of  my  office.  The 
President,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man  himself,  was  neither  in  awe 
of  the  press  corps  nor  intimi¬ 
dated  by  it,  as  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  been.  .  .  . 

“The  first  press  conference, 
and  the  61  to  follow,  were 
notable  for  the  insight  they  gave 
the  American  people  into  the 
intelligence  and  wit  of  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  political  per¬ 
sonalities  in  our  history.  They 
were  also  to  be  the  source  of 
many  significant  news  breaks.” 
• 

Straight  A  Students 
Get  Baseball  Tickets 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
baseball  club  of  the  National 
League  cooperated  again  this 
year  to  give  free  tickets  for 
home  games  to  more  than  14,500 
pupils  in  grades  7  through  12. 

Each  child  with  a  straight  A 
average  for  the  final  grading 
period  received  three  pairs  of 
reserved-seat  tickets.  The  Card¬ 
inals  management  said  more 
than  90,000  tickets  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Names  of  ticket  winners  were 
published  in  a  four-page  section 
in  the  Post-Dispatch. 


Merger  Rumors 
Fly  Over  Miami 

Miami,  Fla. 

Broadcasting  stations  filled 
the  air  here  this  week  with  re¬ 
ports  that  merger  negotiations 
were  under  way  l)et\s’een  the 
Miami  Herald  and  the  Miami 
\eirs. 

One  report  was  that  the 
Herald,  a  Knight  newspaper, 
would  buy  the  News,  which  is  a 
Cox  newspaper.  Another  rumor 
was  that  the  News  would  move 
into  the  Herald  buildmg  in  a 
joint  production  arrangement. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Herald, 
.said  they  were  “the  same  old 
rumors”  that  have  been  heard 
for  years.  He  admitted  there 
had  been  some  talks  by  the 
Herald  people  conceiming  the 
purchase  of  newsprint  from  the 
new  Cox-owned  mill  in  Georgia. 

Faulty  Arillintclic 

“Some  people,”  he  said,  “put 
two  and  two  together  and  get 
five.” 

Luckett  Yawn,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  also  said 
talks  have  been  going  on  a  long 
time  and  added,  “If  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  made  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  both  newsjjapers. 
When  we  want  to  release  any 
comment  we  will  do  so.  Too 
many  people  are  involved  for 
any  casual  comment.” 

A  cryptic  reply  was  made  by 
William  Baggs,  editor  of  the 
News,  when  he  was  asked  about 
the  rumors.  “This  is  not  a 
simple  life  and  there  are  no 
simple  answers,”  he  said. 

• 

Gridiron  Show  Prize 
Posted  for  Students 

University,  Miss. 

High  school  students  through¬ 
out  the  nation  may  compete  for 
some  of  the  $400  in  prizes  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  University  of 
Mississippi  from  proceeds  of  the 
Memphis  Press  Club’s  1966  Grid¬ 
iron  Show'. 

Details  on  distribution  of  the 
prize  money  w’ere  announced  by 
Miss  Elinor  Kelley,  executive 
chairman  of  the  Memphis  Press 
Club  College  Program  and  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  The  contests  will  be  held  in 
the  1966-67  school  year. 

The  committee  approved  desig¬ 
nating  $150  as  the  Memphis 
Press  Club  first  prize  in  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Essay 
Contest  conducted  annually  for 
high  school  journalists  by  the 
University  of  Mississippi  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  The 
contest,  now  in  its  sixth  year, 
W'as  w'on  last  month  by  Brenda 
Kimbrough,  New  Albany,  Miss. 


Walker  Libel  Gise 
Ordered  to  Trial 

Kansas  City 

The  Missouri  Supr.-me  Court 
has  ruled  that  a  liljel  suit 
brought  by  former  .Maj.  Gen 
Edwin  A.  Walker  against  the 
Kansas  City  Star  an.l  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  must  lie  brought 
to  trial  in  the  Jack.'son  County 
Circuit  court  here. 

The  retired  Army  officer 
claims  $500,000  actual  and  $.500,- 
000  punitive  damages  in  a  com- 
plaint  filed  Sept.  30,  l!)64. 

“Until  plaintiff  is  permitted 
a  trial  on  the  merits,”  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  “where  he 
can  offer  whatever  evidence  he 
may  have  to  support  his  charge, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
failed  to  make  a  ca.se  of  actual 
malice.” 

Walker  charged  he  had  been 
libeled  in  stories  in  October, 
1962,  that  reported  on  riots  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi. 

The  Missouri  court,  referring 
to  a  U.S.  Supreme  court  deci- 
.sion,  said:  “The  falsity  of  all 
defamatory  words  is  presumed 
in  the  plaintiffs’  favor  and  he 
need  give  no  evidence  to  show 
them  false.  The  burden  is  on 
defendant  to  rebutt  this  pre¬ 
sumption  by  giving  evidence  in 
support  of  the  plea  of  justifica¬ 
tion.” 

The  defendants  had  argued 
that  the  articles  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  libel  per  sc,  that  they  were 
not  alleged  to  be  false  or  de¬ 
famatory  and  that  the  articles 
were  privileged  communica¬ 
tions. 

• 

IIPI  Names  Sebree 
To  Division  Posl 

Dallas 

The  appointment  of  Mac 
Sebree  as  executive  assistant  of 
the  Southwestern  Division  of 
United  Press  International  has 
Ijeen  announced  by  William  C. 
Payette,  division  manager. 

Sebree  succeeds  Donald  J. 
Brydon,  who  recently  became 
UPI  general  manager  for  Asia. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  Sebree  has 
served  with  UPI  in  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma 
City  and  recently  in  Houston  as 
regional  executive.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  UPI  in  1956,  he  w'as  with 
the  Lubbock  (’fex.)  Avalancht- 
Journal,  and  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  Tribune. 

In  Press  Relations 

Clifford  B.  Mandell  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  WCBS-TV,  New  York. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
CBS  Television  Network  Press 
Information  Department  since 
1954.  Previously  he  worked  for 
the  New  York  Times. 
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DECORATION  as  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  LION  of  Finland 
is  bestowed  on  Janies  S.  Copley  by  Finland's  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.,  Olavi  Munkki  in  New  York.  Copley  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Copley  Press,  publisher  of  newspapers  in  Illinois  and  California. 


Courage  Award 
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the  Post-Gazette  if  they  didn’t 
want  to  lose  their  licenses;  Mar- 
jtets  that  operated  on  Sunday 
were  threatened  that  they  would 
be  turned  in  for  selling  illegal 
goeds  on  the  sabbath  if  they 
didn’t  switch  their  advertising 
to  the  Po.st-Gazette.” 

The  next  pressure,  according 
to  Curtis,  came  when  one  of  the 
city  commissioners  sued  him  for 
$250,000  in  libel  damages.  The 
case  hasn’t  come  to  trial  yet,  but 
his  home,  business  and  bank  ac¬ 
count  w’ere  attached  for  a  time. 

“He  later  released  the  attach¬ 
ments  in  the  hope  I  wouldn’t  op¬ 
pose  him  in  the  election,”  Curtis 
asserted. 

In  1961,  Curtis  began  cam¬ 
paigning  for  a  change  from  the 
city  manager  to  the  mayor- 
council  form  of  government.  He 
had  decided  the  former  just 
wouldn’t  work.  ‘‘The  city  man¬ 
ager  would  just  do  what  four 
councilmen  tell  him  to  do,”  Cur¬ 
tis  explained.  “He  doesn’t  live 
up  to  what  the  law  calls  for.  It 
just  didn’t  work  out  and  the  city 
manager  became  a  stooge  for 
four  willful  men.” 

The  return  to  the  mayoralty 
system  won  on  the  1964  ballot 
by  a  3-1  vote. 

Seven  of  the  councilmen  ran 
in  the  election  of  November, 

1965.  Curtis  backed  only  one  of 
them.  The  other  six  lost.  Fllected 
were  10  city  councilmen  and  a 
new  mayor. 

Curtis  said  he  thinks  the  offi¬ 
cials  have  been  doing  a  good, 
honest  job  so  far. 

“But  if  they  step  out  of  line,” 
he  remarked,  “I’ll  lower  the 
boom  on  them.” 

In  January,  the  New  England 
Press  Association  gave  Curtis 
the  Horace  Greeley  Award  for 
public  service.  (E&P,  Feb.  26, 

1966,  page  43). 

• 

Husband-Wife  Team 
Reports  on  Sinii^^lin^ 

Cleveland 

A  Plain  Dealer  reporter, 
Harry  Stainer,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  W.  Stainer,  a  former 
newspaper  woman,  covered  a 
story  that  involved  smuggling. 
They  wrote  companion  stories. 

The  couple  visited  Pelee 
Island,  a  Canadian  island  in 
Lake  Erie,  out  from  the  Ohio 
shore,  and  came  back  with  a 
report  on  Ohioans  buying  liquor 
and  British  woolens  and  china 
at  low  prices  and  bringing  it 
illegally  into  the  state. 

Mrs.  Stainer  worked  for  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
.Vcios. 


Guild  Convention 
Speakers  Listed 

Washington 

U.S.  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Massachusetts,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz 
and  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  will  address  the  33d  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  which  op¬ 
ens  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
here  Monday,  July  25. 

More  than  220  delegates,  the 
largest  number  in  six  years,  are 
expected  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  Guild  represents  35,- 
000  editorial  and  commercial  de¬ 
partment  employes  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  news  services,  news  maga¬ 
zines  and  related  enterprises  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinski  (D., 
Ill.),  a  former  20-year  member 
of  the  Chicago  Guild,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention  July  28. 

James  B.  Carey,  director  of 
labor  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  Association,  will  speak 
to  the  convention  on  Thursday. 

The  convention  will  open  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  July  25,  with  a 
welcoming  address  by  Joe  Holt 
Anderson,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
host  local,  the  Washlnprton-Bal- 
timore  Guild.  The  opening  ses¬ 
sion  also  will  hear  reports  from 
the  Guild’s  officers:  President 
Arthur  Rosenstock,  Executive 
Vicepresident  William  J.  Farson 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Charles 
A.  Perlik  Jr. 

Nominations  of  candidates  to 
fill  one  vacancy  on  the  Guild’s 
Intemational  Executive  Board 
will  be  made  at  the  convention, 
with  election  by  membership 
referendum  if  there  is  a  contest. 
The  lEB  post — the  West  Coast 
regional  vicepresidency  —  has 
been  vacant  since  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  James  P.  Bennett  of  Los 
Angeles  last  winter. 


Finland  Honors 
Copley  on  His  Way 
To  Visit  Country 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Lion  of  Finland  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  efforts  to  promote 
greater  friendship  between  the 
Finnish  and  American  people. 

Olavi  Munkki,  Finnish  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States, 
presented  the  decoration  to  Cop¬ 
ley  on  behalf  of  the  president 
of  Finland,  Urhi  K.  Kekkonnen, 
in  New  York  City  July  14. 

Munkki  said  that  in  his  work, 
Copley  had  “always  shown  great 
understanding  of  Finland’s 
problems.” 

Copley  said  he  was  “highly 
honored,  tremendously  pleased, 
and  very  excited”  about  re¬ 
ceiving  the  award. 

The  white  insignia  has  a  gold- 
crowmed  lion  on  a  red  circular 
field  in  the  center. 

Copley  said  he  had  been  buy¬ 
ing  newsprint  from  Finland  “for 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.” 

Some  25  friends  toasted  Copley 
and  his  wife,  Helen,  at  a  cham¬ 
pagne  reception.  'The  Copleys 
left  for  Europe  July  17  in  their 
new  jet  aircraft.  They  planned 
to  make  their  first  visit  to  Fin¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Copley  said  her  14- 
year  old  son,  David,  would  join 
them  in  London. 

• 

He  Calls  the  Pacers 

Lou  O’Neill,  sports  columnist 
and  racing  handicapper  for  the 
Long  Inland  Star-Journal,  has 
taken  on  another  job.  He  will 
be  the  official  caller  of  the 
trotters  and  pacers  at  Yonkers 
Raceway.  From  time  to  time  he 
has  been  substituting  for  Marty 
Glickman,  who  has  relinquished 
the  job. 
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Ad  Station 
Seeks  Help 
Of  ANCAM 

Los  Angeles 

Gordon  McLendon,  who  is 
planning  to  operate  FM  radio 
station  KLGA  here  as  an  all¬ 
advertising  medium,  has  applied 
for  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

The  as.sociation’s  help  and 
guidance  would  be  very  im¬ 
portant  in  the  early  days  of  the 
new  venture,  McLendon  stated 
in  a  letter  accompanying  the 
application  which  he  sent  to 
Frank  Lester,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles  Times  w'ho  is  the  new 
elected  president  of  ANCAM. 

McLendon  has  received  author¬ 
ity  from  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  conduct  an 
experiment  for  one  year,  in  the 
interest  of  public  service,  in  pro¬ 
viding  want  ads  on  the  air.  The 
test  is  scheduled  to  begin  around 
Aug.  15  and  McLendon  is  di¬ 
rected  to  renort  to  the  FCC  in 
August,  1967,  on  the  whole 
project. 

Under  the  provisional  license, 
the  McLendon  station  will  be 
permittcnl  to  broadcast  960  min¬ 
utes  a  day.  Certain  time  seg¬ 
ments  will  be  given  to  various 
classifications  of  advertising.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  could  serve  approximately 
2,000  ads  daily.  The  average 
daily  content  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  employs  380  people 
in  classified,  is  10.000  want  ads. 

Lester  said  he  had  replied  to 
McLendon,  advising  him  that 
ANCAM  was  primarily  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  radio  station  might 
not  qualify  for  membership  in 
it.  However,  Lester  said,  he  has 
referred  the  application  to  the 
group’s  membership  committee, 
which  is  headed  by  Joseph  M. 
Lynch  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post. 

The  normal  procedure  is  for 
the  membership  committee  to  act 
on  the  application,  then  report 
to  the  board  of  governors.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  board  is 
scheduled  in  February. 

Some  exceptions  have  been 
made  in  ANCAM’s  history  to 
admit  representatives  of  service 
organizations  as  associate  mem¬ 
bers. 

Bert  Neviiis  Dies 

Bert  Nevins,  56,  press  agent 
for  the  doughnut  and  diaper 
industries  and  founder  of  the 
Mrs.  America  contest,  died  July 
19  in  Hollywood,  Fla. 
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BOOKS  EN  REVIEW 

Behind  the 
With  News 

By  Ray  Erwin 

THE  WORKING  PRESS:  Special  to  the 
New  York  Times.  Notable  New  York 
Times  Reporters  Teli  the  Story  Be¬ 
hind  the  Story:  The  Best  From 
Times  Talk.  Edited  by  Ruth  Adler. 
Foreword  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein. 
Putnam’s.  Aug.  S.  2S7  pages.  $5.95. 

A  reporter’s  personal  hazards 
or  hardships,  his  weird  or 
wonderful  or  funny  experiences 
in  getting  his  story  often  are 
more  amusing-  and  informative 
than  his  report  published  in  his 
newspaper. 

Behind  the  scenes  can  be  more 
intriguing  and  dramatic  than  on 
stage  front  and  center;  back¬ 
ground  on  some  occasions  can 
lieat  foreground  for  interest,  in¬ 
sight  and  information;  the  story 
liehind  the  story  is  often  the 
lietter  of  the  two. 

Triiinipli  and  Travail 

With  that  premise  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  acclaimed,  it’s  to  be 
expected  that  newspaper  staff 
journals  sometimes  carry  re¬ 
porters’  personal  reports  of  their 
triumphs  and  travels  and  travail 
that  make  as  engrossing  narra¬ 
tives  as  their  front  page  news 
accounts?. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  jour¬ 
nals  is  Times  Talk,  published  for 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
One  of  the  best  of  their  editors, 
too,  is  Ruth  .-^dler,  who  has  pre¬ 
sided  over  and  coddled  Times 
Talk  along  for  the  19  fruitful 
and  successful  years  since  it  was 
started  in  1947.  She  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Smith  College  and  at¬ 
tended  the  Sorbonne  before  she 
settled  in  at  the  Times. 

It’s  rewarding  to  readers  that 
Miss  Adler  has  collected  some  of 
the  more  provocative,  adventure- 
■some  and  humorous  articles 
from  her  estimable  journal  (it’s 
surprising  and  disturbing  that 
she  calls  it  by  the  unattractive 
and  unpopular  term  “house 
organ”)  into  a  book  for  wider 
and  more  permanent  readership 
than  w'as  attained  originally  in 
TT. 

Carefree  and  Funny 

Articles  written  with  grace, 
clarity,  levity  and  carefree  aban¬ 
don  are  in  this  prime  collection. 
They  were  written  by  such 
famous  Times  men,  including 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  as 
.Meyer  Berger,  Harrison  Salis¬ 
bury,  Milton  Bracker,  James 
Reston,  Russell  Baker,  Homer 
Bigart,  Arthur  Krock,  Drew 
.Middleton,  Walter  Sullivan,  Gay 
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Scenes 

Reporters 

Talese,  McCandlish  Phillips, 
Charles  Grutzner  and  many 
other  distinguished  byliners. 

One  notable  chapter  is  Tom 
Wicker’s  storj'  written  for  his 
fellow  workers  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy. 

Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  in  the 
foreword,  subtly  and  succinctly 
suggests  that  while  it’s  gener¬ 
ally  true  reporters  should  not 
intrude  their  own  experiences 
between  the  reader  and  the  news 
report,  sometimes  the  reporters’ 
office  gab  about  getting  the  story 
eclipses  the  happening  itself. 
Not  often — perhaps  not  often 
enough — are  these  personal  ac¬ 
counts  run  as  sidebars  with  the 
main  stories.  Most  of  them  would 
lie  lost  for  good  if  Miss  Adler 
did  not  prevail  upon  the  re- 
jiorters  to  write  them  out  for 
Times  Talk.  Mr.  Bernstein  com¬ 
ments: 

l.iglit  Vein 

“Many  of  the  articles,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  are  written 
in  a  light  vein.  The  authors 
adopt  an  I-can-laugh-at-it-now- 
bu  t-  i  t- wa  s-no-laughing-matter- 
at-the-time  attitude,  much  like 
that  of  the  woman  de.scribing 
the  formal  dinner  party  at  which 
her  dental  plate  fell  out.  One 
explanation  of  the  writers’  tone 
undoubtedly  is  the  fear  of  ap¬ 
pearing  immodest. 

“The  reporter  may  have  per¬ 
formed  feats  of  derring-do,  may 
have  undergone  trials  of  physi¬ 
cal  discomfort  or  may  simply 
have  shown  unusual  diligence  or 
enterprise,  but  he  shrinks  from 
claiming  the  role  of  hero.  So  he 
seems  to  make  light  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  The  pose  is  entirely 
commendable,  but  it  fools  no  one. 
The  reader  enjoys  the  levity,  but 
he  sees  through  it  and  vicari¬ 
ously  participates  in  the  difficult 
experience. 

Glaniourou^i  Game 

“Another  explanation  of  the 
unserious  tone  is  the  reporter’s 
genuine  enjoyment  of  his  job 
and  his  willingness,  nay  eager¬ 
ness,  to  convey  that  enjoyment 
to  others.  Even  while  encounter¬ 
ing  difficulties,  he  finds  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  meeting  the  challenge 
and  doing  even  more  than  is 
expected  of  him.  When  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  past,  of  course,  he  can 
be  lighthearted  about  the  whole 
thing,  and  is  pleased  to  recount 


Ruth  Adler 


it  in  that  vein.” 

VV’hat  it  all  adds  up  to  is  that 
there  is  still  glamour  in  the 
game  and  there  are  game  guys 
to  play  the  game.  Reporters  get 
around,  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  and  near-great,  go  back- 
stage  and  also  have  a  front  seat 
in  the  arena  of  life.  Some  under¬ 
go  the  rigors  of  wars,  revolu¬ 
tions,  natural  and  manmade  dis¬ 
asters,  riots.  Some  are  thrown 
out  of  countries;  some  are 
thrown  into  jails.  Some  attain 
fame  but  most  remain  relatively 
unknown  except  to  their  appre¬ 
ciative  readers  and  admiring 
colleagues. 

Non-newspapermen  readers 
will  be  aided  by  a  “Journalists’ 
Jargon”  dictionary  at  the  end, 
ranging  alphabetically  from  “B- 
matter:  Material  that  can  be 
written  in  advance,  before  the 
lead  develops”  to  “wrapup: 
Final  edition  story  that  ties  to¬ 
gether  all  the  loose  ends,  gives 
all  the  latest  information.” 

In  short  summary,  “The 
Working  Press”  gives  “All  The 
News  That’s  Fit  to  Print”  about 
the  news  behind  the  news,  the 
stories  behind  the  stories,  the 
reporters  who  do  great  report¬ 
ing. 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllll^^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  professor 
at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  former  president  of  news 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  is  writing  his  memoirs, 
“Due  to  Circumstances  Beyond 
Our  Control,”  for  Random 
House  publication  in  1967. 

Frank  Edwards,  Indianapolis, 
veteran  newsman  who  writes  the 
syndicated  column,  “Strangest  of 
All,”  for  143  newspapers,  is  the 
author  of  his  sixth  book,  “Fly¬ 
ing  Saucers — Serious  Business” 
(Lyle  Stuart,  Inc.  320  pages. 
$5.95).  He  is  appearing  on  vari- 
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ous  tv  shows  and  wiii  be 
of  honor  at  autograj)!!  parties  in 
18  cities. 

Joseph  Barry,  a  journalist 
who  lives  on  Paris’  Left  Bank 
is  the  author  of  “Tin  People  of 
Paris”  (Doubleday.  Si'pt.  2.  33G 
pages.  $4.95),  the  story  of  color¬ 
ful  personalities  ho  has  en¬ 
countered.  He  was  Ixirn  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  educaiod  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  was 
manager  of  the  Paris  edition  of 
Newsweek  (1946-50).  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  \ew  York 
Sunday  Times  (191!)-.")2)  and 
European  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Post  (1958-65). 

Henry  Still,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  now  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselor,  is  the  author  of 
“VV'ill  the  Human  Ract-  Sur¬ 
vive?”  (Hawthorn  Books.  272 
pages.  $5.95).  He  suggests  man¬ 
kind  can  be  saved  by  conversion 
of  sea  water  to  fresh  water, 
harnessing  of  nuclear  power,  ex¬ 
ploration  and  colonization  of  the 
solar  sy.stem. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency 
has  acquired  the  new  book,  “Eye 
on  Cuba”  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World),  by  Edwin  Tetlow,  for 
distribution  to  the  220  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  libraries  throughout 
the  world.  Tetlow  is  a  British 
foreign  correspondent  based  in 
the  U.S.  and  was  for  15  years  a 
New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London.  Be¬ 
fore  1950  he  was  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  for  that  newspaper  and 
for  14  years  before  that  was  a 
foreign  corresjiondent  and  war 
correspondent  for  the  Daily  Mail 
of  London.  He  has  made  15 
visits  to  Cuba  since  Castro  took 
control. 

Russell  Kirk,  Genei'ul  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation  columnist,  i.'* 
the  author  of  a  new  novel,  “A 
Creature  of  the  Twilight” 
(Fleet.  $5.95). 

The  Raider,  the  Boiler  Maker, 
the  Finder,  the  Tijister,  the 
Money  Lender  —  these  are  just 
a  few  of  the  financial  jugglers 
whose  unscrupulous  exploits  are 
revealed  and  dcscrilx'd  by  liCslie 
Gould,  whose  financial  column 
appears  in  35  newspapers,  in  a 
new  book,  “The  Manipulators,” 
to  be  published  July  25  by  David 
McKay  Co.  Mr.  Gould,  a  Wall 
Street  reporter  since  1928,  de¬ 
scribes  how  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies  plant  feature  .stories  in 
respected  national  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  order  to  gen¬ 
erate  interest  in  their  stocks  and 
increase  the  asking  price.  He 
reports  poorly-managed  com¬ 
panies,  using  press  agents  as 
go-betweens  and  various  forms 
of  “payola”  as  inducements, 
have  persuaded  many  intelli¬ 
gent  investors  to  buy  stocks. 
UBLISHER  for  July  2>,  1966 
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Mutual  Radio 
Network  in 
NewCompany 


City  Editor  Views  Interns: 
^Remarkable  Transformation' 


Broadcast  News 
Workshop  Set  Up 

WCBS-TV  will 


provide  a 
workshop  for  broadcast  news 
writers  and  reporters,  besinninp: 
in  September,  it  was  announced 
by  Clark  B.  Georpe,  general 
manager,  WCBS-TV  New  York. 

The  workshop  will  select  one 
graduate  or  undergraduate  from 
a  group  of  candidates  presented 
by  each  participating  univer- 
sity  for  one  semester.  The 
schools  included  in  the  program 
are;  City  College  of  New  York, 

Fordham  University,  Long 

Island  University,  New  York  Lewis  i 

University  and  Rutgers. 
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speck  Case 

(Co7itimted  from  poc/e  10) 

Wendt  said.  He  also  criticized 
them  for  refusing:  to  allow  pho¬ 
tographers  to  take  Speck’s  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  hospital  and  for 
suppressing  information  of  the 
prisoner’s  medical  progress. 

“Much  more  could  have  been 
revealeti  by  authorities  in  this 
case,”  Wendt  asserted,  “that  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  have  jeopardized 
Speck’s  constitutional  rights. 
The  -4merican’s  position  is  that 
it  is  glad  police  Supt.  Wilson 
laljeled  Speck  a  killer.” 

Wendt  indicate<l  Wilson's  use 
of  the  word  “killer”  helped  to 
quicken  Speck’s  capture  as  did 
the  infonnation  on  Speck  put 
out  by  police  and  distributed  by 
newspapers. 

Don  Maxwell,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  said  he  had  no 
criticism  of  the  handling  by 
police  and  legal  authorities.  He 
said  he  l)elieved  officials  are 
“leaning  over  backwards”  to 
make  certain  they  have  a  secure 
case  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  such  procedures. 

Headlines  Were  Helpful 

The  Tribune  editorial  on 
Thursday  commented: 

“One  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  a  fair  trial  is  a 
defendant.  It  is  worth  pointing 
out,  therefore,  that  Richard 
Speck,  accused  of  one  of  the  foul- 
e.st  crimes  in  modern  times, 
might  still  be  at  large  if  those 
who  would  muzzle  the  police 
department  and  the  press  in  the 
interest  of  fair  trial  had  had 
their  way. 

“There  were  two  reasons  for 
Speck’s  prompt  capture.  One  was 
the  swift  and  efficient  work  of 
Chicago  detectives.  The  other 
was  the  public  identification  of 
Speck  as  a  prime  suspect,  made 
by  Supt.  Wilson  on  the  basis  of 
overwhelming  evidence  and  car¬ 
ried  by  the  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations. 

“If  Speck  had  not  seen  the 
headlines  about  himself  he  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  have  panicked 
and  tried  to  commit  suicide.  If  a 
young  doctor  had  not  recognized 
Speck’s  face  and  tattoo  from 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  papers. 
Speck  might  have  been  treated 
and  released. 

“It  was  the  duty  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  print  the  identifica¬ 
tion,  even  though  there  are  some 
who  choose  to  argue  that  a  free 
press  is  inconsistent  with  a  fair 
trial.  Indeed,  Sen.  Morse  of  Ore¬ 
gon  has  gone  so  far  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  which  would  forbid 
the  publication  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  any  criminal  case  un¬ 
less  it  had  been  ‘properly  filed 
with  the  court.’ 


“The  Speck  case  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
law.” 

Emmett  Dedmon,  editor  of 
the  Sun-Times,  said:  “The  legal 
authorities  have  a  responsibility 
to  follow  the  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Through  reportorial  enterprise 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
neces.sary  information  and  we 
have  no  criticism  of  the  police 
handling  of  the  case.” 

From  -All  Over  ^'orld 

Reporters  from  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  Europe  and  Asia  flew  to 
the  city  upon  learning  of  the 
slayings.  Many  newspapers 
called  the  city  desks  of  Chicago 
papers  seeking  information  and 
police  also  received  dozens  of 
calls  from  newspapers.  Calls 
were  reported  from  Sidney, 
.Au.stralia. 

\ew  York-based  reporters 
from  London  newspapers  flew 
here,  as  did  newsmen  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

British  newspapers  gave  ma¬ 
jor  i)lay  to  the  murders  and 
most  printed  pictures  of  all  the 
victims  and  of  Speck. 

Manila  papers  headlined  the 
slaying  of  the  two  Filipino  girls 
who  were  among  the  eight  stu¬ 
dent  nurse  victims.  The  Manila 
Chronicle  referred  to  the 
tragedy  as  “Chicago  Mas.sacre.” 

Among  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  here  to  cover  were 
Kazuo  Tatsuno,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Asahi  Shimbun; 
Jack  Brehl,  Toronto  Star,  and  B. 
Ray  Biggart,  Toronto  Telegram. 

Many  of  the  visiting  wrriters 
also  w’ere  on  the  scene  of  vio¬ 
lence  on  Chicago’s  west  side 
when  3,000  Illinois  National 
Guardsmen  were  called  to  quell 
the  rioting. 

Two  Negroes  were  killed,  a 
policeman  was  shot  and  several 
other  policemen  injured  in  the 
disorders. 

• 

New  Trial  Denied 
In  Contempt  Case 

Ei'GENE,  Ore. 

Circuit  Judge  Edward  Leavy 
denied  the  appeal  of  Annette 
Buchanan  for  a  new  trial  on 
contempt  of  court  charges. 

Miss  Buchanan,  20,  managing 
editor  of  the  campus  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  was 
convicted  of  contempt  June  28 
and  fined  $300  by  Judge  Leavy 
for  refusing  to  tell  a  Grand  Jury 
the  names  of  students  she  inter¬ 
viewed  for  an  article  on  campus 
u.se  of  marijuana. 

Miss  Buchanan  and  her  at¬ 
torney,  Arthur  Johnson,  have 
said  they  are  ready  to  take  the 
case  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
They  have  until  Aug.  17  to  file 
notice  of  appeal. 


New  Threat 
Indicated  In 
WJT  Dispute 

Negotiations  to  end  the  con¬ 
tract  dispute  with  a  single  union 
which  continues  to  prevent  pub¬ 
lication  of  New  York  City’s 
three  merged  newspapers  broke 
down  on  Tuesday  (July  19)  and 
were  suspended  until  next  Mon¬ 
day. 

Chief  mediator  David  L.  Cole 
reported  he  had  recommended 
the  recess  to  “let  everybody  cool 
off  .  .  .  they  haven’t  budged  on 
the  major  i.ssues.”  Cole  made  his 
comment  after  having  informed 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  this  week  and  prior  to  de- 
l)arting  for  a  visit  to  Chicago. 

A])art  from  the  dispute  with 
the  new  publishing  corporation. 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc., 
there  were  indications  earlier 
this  week  that  the  pressmen’s 
demands  for  uniform  starting 
times  and  a  six-and-a-half-hour 
shift  on  Saturday  night  could 
spread  the  disnute  to  city  news- 
paners  which  during  the  period 
of  the  8fi-day  merrier  hassle  have 
continued  to  publish  normally. 

At  the  offices  of  the  News¬ 


paper  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  wher,  talks 
have  been  taking  place,  John  J. 
Gaherin,  the  association  presi¬ 
dent,  stated:  “The  i.ssucs  that 
separate  the  publisher  and  the 
union  are  common  to  all  papers 
in  the  city.  The  effort  of  the 
pressmen  to  beat  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  into  submission 
creates  a  very  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  at  this  time  for  the  entire 
newspaper  community.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  observe  develojjnients 
verv  clo.sely.” 

Gaherin  declined  to  comment 
as  to  whether  his  statement  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  might  lie  a 
shutdown  of  all  the  city’s  news- 
jianers. 

Matt  Meyer.  WJT  president, 
.said:  “We  can’t  really  negotiate 
with  the  pressmen  as  long  as 
thev  have  on  the  table  two  is.sues 
— the  uniform  .stai'ting  time  and 
six-and-one-half-hour  Saturday 
night.  If  we  grant  these,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  other 
unions  that  have  already  settled. 
It  would  also  put  us  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  position  that  we  couldn’t 
tolerate.  We  do  not  intend  to 
give  in  on  these  issues.” 

WJT  Inc.,  which  plans  to 
produce  a  new  evening  news¬ 
paper.  a  Sunday  p.oner  and  the 
morning  Herald  Tribune,  has 
reached  contract  agreements 
wuth  nine  other  unions. 


Whitney  Talks  About 
Partnership  in  Paris 


Discussions  that  mav  lead  to 
a  partnership  in  the  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  published  in  Paris, 
W’ere  reported  this  week. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  Whitney  Communications, 
which  owns  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion,  said  the  firm  “had  not 
made  a  deal  with  anvone.”  He 
said  the  paper  is  not  for  sale 
but  “w’hether  or  not  we’ll  take  in 
a  partner  we  haven’t  decided.” 

Owners  of  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post  and  others 
have  been  talking  with  Whitney 
about  buying  an  interest  in  the 
European  Edition,  which  does 
not  figure  in  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  Inc.  publishing  plan. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Meyer 
Graham,  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Company,  said  “We 
have  been  talking  to  them,  hut 
so  have  a  lot  of  other  people.” 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Times,  issued  a 
.statement  concerning  the  “ex- 
ploratorj’  talks  over  a  long 
period  concerning  the  possibility 
of  merging  the  International 
Edition  of  the  Times  and  the 
European  Edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.” 
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“The  purpose  of  the  talks,” 
Sulzberger  said,  “was  to  .see  if  it 
would  he  feasible  for  the  two 
publications,  w'hich  now  operate 
at  a  loss,  to  be  combined  into  a 
single  European  newspaper  that 
could  operate  at  a  profit.” 

He  quoted  figures  on  the 
grow'th  of  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion,  both  in  advertising  volume 
and  circulation.  The  average 
sale  of  the  paper  today  is  about 
11%  ahead  of  the  40,000  for 
196.’).  Advertising  linae-e  of  1.3 
million  was  .'>0%  greater  than 
that  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 

The  International  Edition, 
e.stablished  Dec.  11,  1948,  has 
recently  moved  into  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  plant. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  began  as  the  Paris 
edition  of  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett’s  Herald  in  1887.  It  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  Nazi  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Paris  and  resumed  on 
Dec.  22,  1944.  Its  late.st  circula¬ 
tion  figure  was  54.3.')6. 

Before  they  sold  control  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  to  John  Hay 
Whitney  in  1957,  members  of 
the  Reid  family  reported  the 
European  Edition  to  be  a  very 
profitable  enterprise. 
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Hoffa  Keeps 
TheNewsmen 
On  rhe  Ropes 


Criticism 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
of  newsmen  by 


shouted  into  the  microphone, 
pointing  his  finger. 

“Throw  him  out!  Throw  him 
out!”  yelled  the  delegates. 

But  no  one  was  thrown  out. 

Later  Hoffa  read  a  United 
Press  Intel-national  report  of  the 
moi-ning’s  proceedings  and 
charged  it  was  a  “fabrication 
...  a  complete  distortion.” 

He  .said  the  story  indicated 


Grant  Aids  Pluiiiiiii^ 

For  New  Periodical 

ArsTiN,  Tex. 
A  $1,200  grant  from  the  Ex- 
Students’  Association  will  per¬ 
mit  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 


ism  at  the  University  of  Texas 
to  take  the  first  steps  in  creating 
a  new  periodical,  Jounutlixm 
Monographii. 

The  new  national  publication 
will  be  located  here  under  a 
proposal  from  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 


u  the  man  had  been  shouted  down, 

J  mmy  Hoffa  wasn  t  on  the  ,  •  .  #  ,  ■  •  u*  *  i-  I 

1  1  4.  4-  u _ _  deprived  of  his  right  to  dissent 

aeenda  but  it  became  a  daily  '  uj  -  r..  i 

j  e  i  ..o:v,„cc  when  Hoffa  had  in  fact  de- 

order  of  business  dunng  the  /  i  i  xu  *.  •  i  *  tt  ^  i  i 

nf  9  nnn  fended  that  right.  Hoffa  asked 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


convention  of  2,000  Teamsters 
Union  delegates  here  recently. 


the  union  to  give  a  standing 


Union  delegates  echoed  their  rnd%tclded.” 


leader  in  belligerence  against 
the  corps  of  labor  writers  cov¬ 
ering  the  first  general  conven- 


Generally,  Hoffa  said,  the 
press  has  distorted  labor  move- 


!•  ^  f  tor,,,.,*.,,..-  ments  in  general  and  him  in 

®  particular.  He  lumped  the  press 

St  reporters  are  overpaid  “enemies”  along  with 

,  _  »  Congress  and  big  business. 

for  the  garbage  they  write,  ^  ^  renorter  de- 

Hoffa  said  in  one  outburst,  *? .  ®  reportei 

r-  u  ,..04.  scribed  as  his  coronation,  Hoffa 

welcomed  amiably  enough  by 

registration  clerks  and  given  a  ^he  hell  with  our  ene- 

briefcase  press  kit.  Inside  was 
an  authorized  biography  of 

Hoffa  which  quoted  his  resent-  Urania  Lditors  Have 
ment  of  news  reports  about  him.  Seminar  ill  Florida 


Drama  Editors  Have 


Advance  stories  generally 
were  pegged  to  a  purported 


Sarasota,  Fla. 
Drama  editors  from  Florida 


power  struggle  among  the  team-  newspapers  attended  a  three-day 
sters  hierarchy,  Hoffa  s  sue-  seminar  July  15-17,  as  guests  of 
cessful  plan  to  establish  a  sub-  Asolo  Theater  Festival  here, 
sfitute  leader  to  take  over  if  a  panel  discussion  concern- 
his  court  appeals  fail  and  he  jnpr  the  drama  editor’s  respon- 
must  sen-e  time  in  federal  sibilities  in  the  development  of 
pri^n  and  the  proposal  to  boost  regional  theater  was  moderated 
Hoffa’s  salary  from  $75,000  to  by  Norman  Nadel,  drama  critic 


$100,000. 

Explanations  of  the  program 


of  the  New  York  World  Journal. 
Serving  on  the  panel  were 


from  Hoffa  were  unavailable.  Richard  Coe  of  the  Washington 
He  closeted  himself  in  a  fourth-  Terry  Kay  of  the  Atlanta 

floor  suite  of  30  hotel ^  rooms  Journal,  Larry  DeVine  of  the 
guarded  by  off-duty  police  and  Miami  Herald  and  Bernard  Mc- 
restricted  to  the  union’s  inner  Govern  of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

_  Other  drama  editors  attending 

When  it  came  to  a  decision  on  were:  Eric  Atkins,  St.  Peters- 
the  union  paying  $1,006,500  in  burg  Times;  Sumner  Rand,  Or- 
legal  expenses  for  Hoffa,  the  lan'do  Sentinel  and  Star;  Drew 
president  asked  for  a  vote.  Murphy,  Daytona  Beach  News- 

XI  I  !,•  .  Journal;  Clyde  Burnett,  Sara- 

Ihe  l4«no  llisM-nIcr  ,  „  ,,  x  i  t  i:- 

sota  Herald  Tribune;  Lee  Fur- 

Only  one  man  stood  when  man,  Sarasota  Journcl;  Kent 
Hoffa  asked  for  the  opposition.  Chetlain,  Bradentown  Herald; 
The  delegates  gasped.  “Throw  Mrs.  Irene  Albert,  Clearivater 
him  out!  Throw  him  out!”  they  Sun;  Robert  Freund,  Fort 
yelled.  Lauderdale  Daily  News;  Robert 

Reporters  started  across  the  Preston,  West  Palm  Beach  Post- 
huge  Miami  Beach  Auditorium  times;  Ed  Hirshberg,  Tampa 
to  ask  the  dissenter  his  name.  Times;  and  Jack  Beahan,  lUui- 
Ushers  rushed  to  herd  them  ter  Haven  News-Chief. 
hack  to  the  roped-off  press  area.  • 

Hoffa  banged  his  gavel,  calling  Please,  No  Spills 

on  the  newsmen  to  stay  where  xu  xt  4.-  i  04.  1  u  1 

they  w-ere  National  Steeplechase  and 

T _ •  .  „  ,  ,  Hunt  Association  is  offering 

J.!  A  prizes  of  $1,000  for  features  and 

photographs  published  in  news- 
dLs?  iS"'"  papers  Ld  other  periodicals 

°  ■  dealing  with  the  sport.  In  the 

Hoffa  recognized  Clark  Mol-  photography  class,  attention  will 
enhnff  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis-  be  directed  to  action  and  human 
(T  and  Tribune  among  the  press  interest  other  than  spills.  The 

deadline  for  entries  is  Nov.  5. 
“He’s  the  man  w-ho  wrote  that  The  Association  office  is  at  El- 
stupid  book  about  me,”  Hoffa  mont,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Meuspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  EST.ATE.  TAX  j 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>ose8.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kansas. 

ISeu'spaper  Brokers 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE  | 
in  South  anil  Southeast 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CJ..  INC.  | 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla.  | 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  I 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.  1 

Duiiont  Circle  Build'nK 
Washinifton.  D.C.  200l!6 
(AC  2(;2)  DEcatur  2-2.111 

The  DIAL  Aftency,  1.501  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Ph :  (AC  616)  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspajier  Broker” 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  APPRAISALS  i 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldn., 

'  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27401 

I  PAaFIC  NORTHWE.ST  i 

I  Lioense<l  Broker,  Newspai>er  Properties  1 
HARRIS  ELLxSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  ooy,  RosehurK.  Orej?.,  97470  I 

!  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

I  Newspaper  Sales.  Management,  j 

Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 

I  Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1,361. 

IT’s  NOT  -THE  DO\\-N  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper— it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  wh,.'  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news- 
j  paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
\  have  daily  availabili- 

I  ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 

ents! 

I  JACK  L.  STOLL 

Anid  Associates 
'  6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz., 
i  85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

j  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
i  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads- 
j  den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  646-3357. 

I  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

1  Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
i  899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


VNNOUNC.EMKNTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 


\  BILL  M.4TTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  lla.. 

has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

SELECT,  PROHTABLE  WEEKLIES 
(Most  require  29%  cash  down) 

I  Arkansas  . $  6O.OU1I 

.  Colorado  .  40,000 

I  Rockies  . 172,500 

'  Florida  . 350, Ooo 

Illinois  . $50,000,  70,UUO 

Iowa  .  45,000,  55,000 

Kansas  .  15,000,  30,000,  35.000 

I  Nebraska  . 30,000,  62,500 

1  Texas  .  210.C00 

Wisconsin  .  67,500,  160, oou 

'  Some  are  offset.  Others — state  cash 
available,  where  and  what  you  waul. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Broker 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 

WANT  YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER  .’ 
Isolated,  respected,  exclus.  Co.  seat 
I  wkly.  2.300  circ.  $30M  gross  (can  do 
I  more).  Top  eqpt.  Itrpress  &  ollset. 
E.\c.  statf.  New  highways,  indusiiy 
coming.  Vacation  paradise.  $25M  with 
29%  dn.  bal.  10  yrs.  Ernest  M.  Law- 
son.  Burkesville,  Ky.  42717, 

I  DISTANCE  FROM  HQ  forces  success- 
j  ful  chain  to  dispose  of  a  weekly 
I  property  in  Chart  Area  1.  6M  paid, 

'  $100M  class.  No  big-city  interference. 

Tremendous  potential  in  rapidly-grow- 
I  ing  area.  Ideal  for  husband  and  wife 
team  who  can  give  on  the  spot  effort 
I  and  suitervision.  Printing  arrange- 
j  ments  or  make  your  own.  If  insufficient 
I  capital  is  your  problem,  but  you're 
competent,  let's  talk.  Box  2191,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

I  POTENTIAL  DAILIES 

!  Three  individually  owned  western 
'  properties,  each  with  newspaper  gross 
I  over  #200.000,  locateil  in  towns  with 
!  25  million  retail  sales  or  more.  All 
I  with  over  4500  paid  circulation.  Each 
ready  for  immediate  d.aily  conversion. 

I  TIMOTHY  A.  O'CONNOR 

257  Morgan  Bldg.,  (AC)  603 

I  Portland  Orejf.  97205  Ph.  223-9130 

MASSACHUSETTS — Outslandinf?  offset 
'  weekly.  30Lr  k^oss  incre$u$e  last  year; 
profit  steady,  potential  in  well-run 
community.  Box  2269,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPPORTUNITY.  NOT  NEWSPAPER. 

!  si>ecialty  printing  line  developed  by 
weekly  publisher,  has  outgrown  h  m. 

I  wants  partner  grjulually  take  over,  with 
small  investment  to  start.  Buyer  nee4ls 
'  jl2.t»00.  Big  potential,  paying  n  ee 
profit  now.  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl. 
Bldg..  Moorhead.  Minn. 

SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  No  shop. 

,  Grosser!  $1SM.  1st  year;  $26,  2nd.  yeu.r  : 
'  will  top  $32M  3rd  year.  2,300  actual 
paid-up  subscribers.  Will  consider  $l'>.- 
OOO  with  half  down,  balance  on  1st. 
mortgage.  6%.  Has  unlimiteil  |K)tential 
with  youthiul  vigor.  Box  2312,  £<iitor 
■  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AWARD-WINNER,  ZONE  4 
Net  profit  1965  |20.0n0  plus.  Down 
payment  $17,500.  Finance  balance  non¬ 
interest  note.  A  guarantee<l  money- 
I  maker.  Prove  your  financial  ab  l  ty.  I 
I  will  open  my  books  to  you.  My  doctor 
has  ordered  m*  to  qu't  .  .  or  else. 
Box  22S6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT^ 
Newspapers  Far  Sale 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCE 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Hennepin.  \ 
111.,  site  of  new  $ilU0  million  J  &  L  | 
.Steel  plant.  Contact  Hureau  County  i 
Republican,  Inc.,  Princeton,  III.,  61356.  i 

Newspapers  ffanted 

NE3WSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross  ] 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1545  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  j 

Features  Available  I 


ATOMIC  AGE  hobby  column.  Stamps, 
coins,  people,  places,  scoops!  J.  Weiss, 
17722  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44112. 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 


Newspaper  Printing  ! 

WIDE  OPB7N — Press  time  available  | 
every  day  and  any  day  on  brand  new  ' 
3-unit  Goss  Community  Press.  Color, 
complete  darkroom,  addressing.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co..  Bernardsville,  N.J. 
07924.  Call  (AC  201)  766-3900. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaiier  Press  Installation 
MOVING— RETAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  .MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

Special  Editions 

PERSONALIZED  COPY  &  I.AYOC’F 
for  individual  accounts.  Specializing  in 
.Anniversary  Editions.  Strong  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  W.  Harbaiigh,  P.O.  Box  3s2. 
Gettysburg.  Pa.  17325. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
t  Payable  with  order! 

4-tini«s  .  80c  per  line,  per  issue 

3- tiiiies . 90c  per  line,  per  issue 

Z-times . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1- time  ...  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alst 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- times . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

Mimes  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  Eve  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 


The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts, 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  clas¬ 
sified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line-^35 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Tliird  Avu.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ptemo  2-70S0 


I  Composing  Room 

j  FAIRCHILD  light-tonch  perforator, 

I  model  1035,  plus  accessories.  Excellent 
condition,  ^x  2021,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

I  ALL  MODELS 

1  Linotyisee — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRJNTCRAFT  REPRESEINTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

I  2  LINOTYPES,  model  34’8  &  UNO  14 
w/saw  &  Quadders:  COMET,  29  &  31: 

2  LINO,  g’s:  INTERTYPES  G4  &  G2. 

I  2;  4  Elrod  and  UNIVERSAL  strip 

I  casters :  Vandercook  SP  proof  press ; 

I  LUDLOW  typograph  .#10813.  ACE, 

I  722,  Mateo,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90021.  | 

j  FOR  SALE— FILM-O-TYPE  offset  | 

I  headline  and  ad  copy  setting  machine  , 
'  zr5665  and  automatic  processor  4l^D>597  { 
I  with  master  fonts  96.  120;  144F51;  | 
I  36.48CK;  48CB5 :  30,36-CL5;  24.36ST64  | 
;  Mason  and  Lakeside.  In  excellent  condi*  i 
tion.  Qrifrinal  cost  of  machine  and 
fonts  1232.00.  Will  sell  for  $800.00. 
Burlington  Standard-Press,  P.O.  Box 
437,  .t33  Milwaukee,  Burlington,  Wis-  I 
consin,  53105.  I 

;  von  SALE  .  .  .  BRAND  NEW.  orig.  | 
:  r»kg.  1750  mat  font  8  tri  200,  TTS 
Paragon  with  Bold.  Cost  more  than 
.?6no.  Sell  for  $350.  Wm.  A.  Smith. 
Loudonville.  Ohio,  44S42.  * 

TELETYPESETTER  PEUFOR.ATOR  | 
(TPE-ill)  Serial  number  8694.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Key  West  Citizen.  Key  West,  , 
Florida.  Attention  Mr.  Norman  D. 
Artnian. 

MOHR  SAW.  model  30.  51578  with 

hydiaquadder,  four  mains  and  two 
au\.  wide.  Six  fonts,  four  molds.  All 
rom|>()nents  available  for  use  as  mixer. 
Indei>endent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  87301. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES  | 
1'  Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso-  i 
graph  machine  with  tab  controlle<l  ] 
automatic  platen  cut-otf  ;  tab  control  j 
stop  and  lister 

1  Class  710H  Keypunch  machine  with 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator.  Origi¬ 
nal  cost:  $17,751.45  I 

This  tquipment  has  Iteen  in  use  only  , 
I''  months.  For  further  information, 
write:  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger- 
Star,  P.O.  Box  449,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501. 
Att*n:  Purchasing  Director 

MUST  MOVE  -  ! 

MASTER  STA-HI  bX)RMER.  casting  | 
box,  tail  culler,  shaver,  chipping  block,  ] 
router,  all  22-‘S''  cut-off.  Cole  *4  folder;  i 
Duplex  Mat  Roller.  Sell  all.  or  by 
pie<’e.  Clipi)er  Pub.  C-o.,  96  South  Main,  * 
Bountiful,  UUih  84010. 

ONE  44"— 10  Z  SETBOLD  CUTTER  j 
with  sitle  tables.  One  Model  K  Elrod. 
One  Ludlow  Machine.  W.  G.  Morgan  ! 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  1109  Howell  Mill  K<1.,  | 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318,  | 

24-PAGE  HOE  single  wi<lth,  22-**'i  inch  j 
cutoff  newspa|)er  press  including  quar-  ■ 
ler  ]>age  folder  if  desired.  A.  C,  motor  i 
and  contnds;  will  deliver  and  install : 
Goss  cur\'ed  plate  router.  22-*%  inch 
sumi-cylindrical;  Goss  Router  for  22-% 
inch  tubular  plates:  Seybold  three 
knife  lKK>k  trimmer,  very  g(HMl  condi¬ 
tion  :  Llnotyi>es,  Ludlows,  Stripcasters, 
TTS  e<]uipment  and  rei^erforators.  Lino 
saws.  i*roof  presses ;  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  (yiiuipment,  Inc.,  4420  S.  Ashland 
Ave..  Chicago,  111.  60609.  Phone  312- 
254-2123.  I 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
i  for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only, 
i  Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
I  44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

I  20-PAGE  GOSS  SEMI-PRESS  w/stereo 
I  equipment  and  mat  scorcher.  Bargain. 

'  ACE,  722  Mateo,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90021. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains. 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump— HD  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate — Automiller  for  (Jolor — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CONDITION — about  one  year’s 
use. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

3  -  FLAT  BED  PROOF  PRESSES 
hand  operated,  pressure-bar  type.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  proof  or  litho  work.  Com¬ 
plete  with  new  stones  and  hand  ink 
rollers. 

PATH2SrT  REPRODUCTION  CO., 

26  ’’N”  Street,  S.  E. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20003 
Phone:  (AC  202)  543-4426 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  6  units  (new). 
Immediate  delivery.  Does  not  fit  in  our 
plant,  but  a  l>e:iutiful  press.  Call 
George  Edgar.  Area  Cixle  313-962-3703, 
or  write  Bo.x  230,  1-142  Brush  St.,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.  49226. 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22*4" — 3  Color  Humps-  6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

ATF  W«‘b  Offset.  i»erfeoting  36"  press, 

2  unit,  8  page,  {g  and  *4  folder,  water 
levelers,  ink  agitators.  Will  sacrifice. 
F.O.B.  or  deliver  and  insUill.  0|>erating 
now.  Re|K)rter.  P.  O.  Box  190.  Alliert-  ' 
ville,  Ala  35950,  Phone  87S-I311.  ' 

MODEL  880  HEADLINER 
Excellent  condition — $895. 

The  CSillman  Times, 

Cullman,  Ala..  35053. 


2  HOE  REELS  TENSIONS  ANT)  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


6-UNIT  HOE 
ROTARY  PRESS  _ 

96  Paqes — 21V*"  Cutoff 

Available  Now 

Six  units  Hoe  Straightline 
roller  bearing  press,  with  4 
formers,  2  folders. 

Now  installed  as  a  balcony 
type  press — fed  from  roil 
stands  beneath  the  units.  All 
substructure  t  superstructure 
included.  Can  be  installed 
either  as  a  reelronm  press  or 
on  pressroom  floor  level  as 
balcony. 

Complete  with  color  cylinder, 
newspaper  conveyor  and  plate 
conveyor. 

Exceptionally  good  quality 
print  tor  the  publisher  who 
needs  page  capacity  and  qual¬ 
ity  reproduction  with  speeds 
of  32,000  per  hour — at  low 
budget  expense. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(816)  HA  1-9060 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  tubulars" 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment 
Available  on  or  about  Sei>teinber  I 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  721  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  esiuipment. 
Available  on  or  about  Sei>tember  1 
1966.  ' 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  E>]uipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold- 
ers  w  (Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters— 3 
Stripers — 8  Cnpco  Color  Fountains— 
STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot _ 

2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  price<l  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Cline  Control  Boards 
with  selector  cabinefs.  Callable  of  op¬ 
erating  14  units  and  2  folders  with 
selection  from  folder  to  folder.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-1967.  Contact  Tony  Ridtler, 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  San  Jose 
California  95113. 

HARRIS  LSB  II-V2  x  22-\U  press  off. 
set,  in  very  goo<l  condition.  Must  mak* 
room.  Pricetl  to  move!  EMDEN  NEWS, 
Emden,  Illinois  62635. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Locate<l  New  Orleans-^ 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  24-page  Simplex  Press,  40  HP 
AC  motor  drive  with  Pony  Autoplate 
machine.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
(AC  212)  685-4774. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

KEIMP  welded  steel  metal  circular  pot 
with  immersion  burner  if  desired.  Two- 
ton  capacity  with  draw-off  plug  on  side 
near  bottom.  Inside  mejisurement  32" 
wide.  18"  deep.  Ideal  for  job  plant. 
Meriden  Record,  Meriden.  Conn.  06463. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

USES)  PLATEN  PRINTING  PRESS 
14  X  22  and  up  needed  by  three  Boy 
Scout  Troops  in  (Tostilla  0)unty— the 
poorest  in  Colorado  State.  We  plan  to 
start  small  printing  shop.  Complete 
used  printing  outfit  needed — hand 
press,  used  type,  wood  type.  etc.  We 
can  spend  about  $200.00.  Write:  Moet 
Precious  Blood  Oiurch,  P.  O.  Box  95, 
San  Luis,  Colorado  81152. 


NEWSPAPER  PREBSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


SMESimAN  STUFFING  MACHINE.  4 
rr/u«V*^/v  fcv  to  6  Stations,  AC  motor  equipmsnl. 

^  oy.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  -  —  ~ 

CORPORATION  INTERTYPE— C  1  or  C  2,  good  co^- 
lerry  Street  tion,  late  model  electric  pot  with  TTb 

,  Missouri  64108  with  or  without  multifaced  perforator. 

HA  1-9060  City  Wide  Ptg.  Co..  25-15  Bridge  Plaza 

No.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101. 
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Help  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

VISITING  IjECTURER  or  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  for  September- 
June.  News-editorial  area.  Perhaps 
permanent.  Must  have  at  least  M.A. 
Semi  full  credentials  to:  Dean  Nathan 
B  Blumberit.  School  of  Journalism, 
^Diversity  of  Montana.  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana  5y80l. 


young  man  to  cover  stxrrts  news  at 
growing  State  University.  Some  editing 
and  general  reixirting.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree  reriuiiisl.  Faculty  status.  Prefer 
someone  with  newspaper  e.\i)erience. 
Send  resume  immerluitely  to  Director 
of  Public  Information,  2J6  N.  Prairie. 
Wisconsin  .State  University.  White- 
water,  Wis.  jjiyo. 


Administrative 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  -  EDITOR 
Big,  Midwest  exclusive  county-seat 
weekly-jol)  tieiiartment.  State’s  largest 
weekly.  Full  experience.  Tell  all ;  ref¬ 
erences.  Salary-bonus.  Box  2130.  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


ACCOUNT.VNT — .Assistant  to  Chief  Ac¬ 
countant  for  me<liuin-sized  d.aily  and 
Sunday  newspaiwr.  Zone  2.  Box  22,33. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

We  are  looking  for  a  Controller  with 
background  in  tax  and  dei>reciation 
schedules,  d;ita-|)rocessing,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  gain  a  good  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  accounting.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  suiiervise  personnel  and 
coordinate  elTorts  of  various  depart¬ 
ments  in  budgeting  most  iniiMjrtant. 
Must  know  all  phases  of  accounting 
in  order  to  train  personnel,  but  must 
be  satisfied  to  have  others  do  the 
actual  work.  A  reasonable  period  of 
work  with  retiring  Controller  is 
contemplated.  This  could  l)e  a  JJ2 
man  looking  for  a  growth  o|)por- 
tunity.  Excellent  working  conditions 
in  a  modern  plant  located  in  a 
beautiful  me<lium-size  midwestern 
city  —  currently  experiencing  its 
greatest  economic  and  i>hysiral 
growth  of  the  century!  Please  write 
outlining  your  education,  experience, 
age  and  financial  requirements. 

BOX  2235 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

LABOR  RELATIONS  —  Newspniwr 
group  of  small  and  me<lium  size  dailies 
is  seeking  experiencetl  indiviilual  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  corporate  office  <luties. 
will  assist  lo<’al  publishers  in  personnel 
and  labor  relation  activities.  Midwest 
location.  Some  travel.  Include  salary 
requirements  with  resume  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  All  replies  will  he  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  Box  2248,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  North 
E'ast  Breeze.  North  East.  Pa.  Publisher  , 
in  politics.  Phone  collect. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Colorado  : 
Rocky  Mountain  urea  daily  newspaiier.  ' 
County-seat,  college  town  with  isolntol  | 
field.  Beautiful  plant  that  is  well  i 
e(piip|>e<l  including  rotary  press.  I.UOO 
circulation  and  growing.  One  quarter 
million  gross  potential.  Part  ownership 
available  to  right  man  after  proving 
self.  Good  opix)rtunity  for  ex|wrience<l 
manager  or  for  man  on  the  way  up 
who  thinks  that  he  had  the  ability  to 
manage  a  paper.  Send  photo  of  yourself 
ami  det:iils  to  Box  2292,  Hklitor  &  Pub-  . 
lisher.  1 


Circulatinn  | 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  neede<I  ' 
for  major-market  new8pai)er  in  Zone  • 
6.  We  want  men  with  Home  Delivery  I 
experience,  2£  to  4».  Send  full  resume, 
references,  experience  and  salary  re-  ] 
quirements.  Definitely  confidential.  . 
Write  Box  2204,  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 


('lUCULATION  MANA(;EU  —  Small 
New  KnL^land  daily  ready  for  jrrfuvth.  I 
Gornl  spot  for  District  Man  rea4ly  to  i 
move  up.  Future  excellent.  Write  fully,  j 
Hfjx  2oi.".  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  — 
Morninpr  Home  Delivery  experience  in 
the  field  “a  must.”  Send  detail.s  of  ex- 
IM-rience  and  salary  rtHjuirements  to 
Box  2*521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  If  you  have  | 
plenty  of  energy  and  ambition  to  jret  ' 
ahead:  if  you  have  successfully  handled  ; 
a  home  delivery  tiistrict  promoting; 
carrier  circulation  ;  an<l  want  tf)  con-  | 
net’t  with  one  of  the  fastest-prow'nir  [ 
dailies  in  the  home  <lelivery  fielfl,  this  i 
may  be  a  iroo<l  op|K>rtunity  for  you.  * 
Ours  is  a  6-<lay  paper  in  the  Greater 
New  York-New  Jersey  area.  Inter- 
este<l  ?  Write  Box  2320,  E<bt«)r  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  circula-  \ 
tion  mannL?er  on  a  7600  New  York  j 
flaily.  Must  have  all-around  ability  as  i 
reorjfanization  is  essential.  This  pro|>er- 
ty  is  part  of  a  fast  jjrowin^r  Krouii.  If 
the  ripht  man  can  make  his  mark,  ; 
further  advancement  on  lar^rer  opera-  | 
tions  is  inevitable.  Please  send  com-  , 
plete  resume,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  2294,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  , 

(Jassi fied  Advertising!  1 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Looking  for 
sales  leadership  and  ability  to  direct  ' 
people.  28.000  circulation  7-day  daily  in 
Area  9.  Solid  staff  of  11.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  references  Box  2220, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


LARGE  EASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
wants  man  with  business-eclitorial  ex¬ 
perience  to  serve  as  full-time  adviser 
for  The  Daily  Collejfian,  student  news¬ 
paper  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Excellent  opi>ortunity  for 
rnuluate  study.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  t<>  Farrell  Davisson,  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary,  Collegian.  Inc.,  Box 
467.  State  ColleKe.  Pa.  16801. 


MANAGER  for  one  of  Ohio's  best 
county-seat  weekly  newspapers.  Near 
5,000  circulation.  Well-equipped  and 
well-housed.  Must  be  able  to  take  over 
news  or  advertising  department.  All 
replies  strictly  confidential.  Write  Box 
2260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL-PROMOTION 
Attractive  opportunity  for  the  younjr 
man  looking  for  newspaper  mana^e- 
roent  career  with  Krowing.  medium- 
siied  morning-evening  papers  in 
nageretown,  Maryland.  Will  be  re- 
*Pwsible  for  administrating  w'ell-es- 
^lished  personnel  and  promotion  pro- 
reporting  directly  to  publisher, 
hood  salary  potential — attractive  bene- 
nts.  Write:  Personnel  Dir.,  South  Bend 
iTioune.  South  Bend.  Indiana  46626. 

editor  8c  publisher  I 


SALESMAN  2.3  to  40  years  old  with  3  ] 
to  10  years’  experience.  Good  oppor-  ! 
tunity  for  advancement  here  and  in  16 
Scripps  Howard  papers.  Salary  $11.3 
to  $160,  plus  commission  and  bonus. 
Send  complete  resume  to  W.  R.  Cowie, 
Classified  Adv.  Manager  : 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS  ! 

901  I.gikeside  Avenue  I 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 


TO  HAVE  AND  NOT  HAVE 
Want  to  have  the  conveniences  and 
pleasures  of  New  York  City  and  not 
have  the  rush-pressure-prices  of  New 
York  City?  Two  good  men — one  for 
real  estate — one  for  automotive — can 
have  it  12-mile8  from  New  York  on  this 
solid,  growing  daily  of  80,000  plus. 
Room  to  move  up  for  the  right  men. 
Top  l)enefits  and  working  conditions. 
Write:  Classified  Mgr.,  Herald-News, 
Passaic,  N.J.  07066. 


CLASSmED  MANAGER  for  wcll-es- 
tablishetl  9-M  daily  in  desert  com¬ 
munity  of  22,000.  'Take  over  and  con¬ 
tinue  growth  pattern  of  past  .3  years. 
Write:  Dick  F'itch.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press,  Box  2.31,  El  Centro, 
Calif.  All  particulars  and  references  in 
first  letter,  please. 

>r  July  ZJ,  1966 


Classified  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

for  large-sized  daily  newspaper 
located  in  Zone  9.  Excellent  op- 
{wrtunity — good  employee  bene- 
tits.  Replies  should  include  full 
details  as  to  experience,  abilities, 
earnings,  etc.  Write 

Box  2300 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Display  Advertising 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  f.ast- 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
:i<lvertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TE 
9-4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  strong  on  lay¬ 
out,  looking  for  career  in  Southern 
California.  7-days,  30,000  circ.  Salary, 
bonuses,  fringes.  Send  resume  and 
references  Box  2212,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


AD  SALESMAN  for  large  weekly  2.3- 
miles  North  of  Detroit,  with  news  and 
camera  background.  MUST  BE  EX¬ 
PERIENCED.  $1.30  per  week.  VV'rite: 
Clarion.  Box  9,  Rochester.  Mich.  48063, 
or  phone  (AC  .313)  6,31-1141. 


W.ANTED:  Ad  girl  for  H'l  jiosition  on 
830(1  circulation  Ohio  daily  of  strongly 
lilieral  leanings.  Education  or  experi¬ 
ence  desir.ahle:  pay  negotiable.  Must 
drive  car.  Daily  Standard.  Celina.  Ohio, 
43822. 


.\n  MANAGER  for  lively,  aggressive 
small  daily.  E’xoellent  opiKtrtunity  for 
e\|ierienced  ad  man  with  strong  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  Reply  fully,  in  confidence, 
to  Box  2298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\D  MANAGER  for  large  weekly.  Good 
pay.  Call  F.  W.  Hopkins.  Breeze  Puh. 
Co..  Inc.,  North  East,  Pa.,  collect. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  serv¬ 
ice  and  sell  major  account  list.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy. 

You  will  lie  working  with  a  congenial 
stair  in  an  air-conditioned  plant. 
Award-winning  daily  offset  newspaper 
in  gootl  growth  area  in  N.Y.  State. 
Salary,  car  allowance,  monthly  bonus. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to  really  “go 
places"  with  expanding  organization. 
Please  write  full  particulars  to: 
Joseph  C.  Remer,  Advertising  Mgr. 
TIMES  HERALD-RECORD 
Middletown,  New  York  10940 
All  ret'lies  coiiAdcnlial 


G(X)D  AD  MAN  OR  WOMAN  can  earn 
$200  to  $300  or  more  per  week,  (and 
live  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  ideal- 
climate  cities  in  the  West)  while  selling 
advertising  for  national  award-winning 
newspaper  locate<l  50-miles  from  Yel¬ 
lowstone’s  Nat’l  Park.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  A-1  references  required.  M(xl- 
ern  plant  includes  new  Goss  Rotary 
offset  press.  Contact  Mike  M.  Vukelich, 
Publisher,  Cody,  (Wyo.)  Enterprise. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Nee<l  experienced  salesman  for  top- 
notch.  expanding  staff.  70,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  fast-growing,  congenial  com¬ 
munity,  Excellent  advancement  possi¬ 
bilities.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director.  Southeastern  News¬ 
papers  Corp.,  News  Bldg.,  Augusta. 
Ga.  309C3. 


Display  Advertising 

LIFE-TIME  JOB  for  young  salesman 
in  advertising  department  of  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois.  Opjxjr- 
tunity  for  advancement  at  The  Times, 
or  one  of  The  McNaughton  newspapers. 
Write:  Dean  McNaughton,  Publisher. 
Include  age.  experience,  references. 

Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  4.  Will  go  daily 
in  next  24  months.  Car  furnished. 
Hospitalization,  bonus,  good  working 
conditions,  clean  shop.  Bo.x  2110,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RBIPORTER  to  assist  in  covering  court¬ 
house  and  city  beat.  Prefer  man  from 
’  midwest  area.  Send  full  particulars  to 
j  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pe- 
I  kin.  III.,  61335. 

I  WOMEN’S  EDITOR— E-xperience  sec¬ 
ondary  to  ability,  but  must  be  able  to 
■  write,  know  imaginative  makeup  and 
what  is  nee<led  for  lively,  informative 
women’s  page.  lO.OUO  p.m.  daily  in 
]  15,000  city  with  much  growth  potential. 

1  New,  modern  plant,  progressive  man- 
j  agement  working  toward  future.  Send 
full  resume,  salary  requirement  to: 
Jack  Howey.  Managing  Etiitor,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru. 
Ind.,  46970. 


i  A  SPORTS  EDITOR  on  or  by  August 
I  1.3th  for  a  6M  daily  locateti  in  Northern 
j  Illinois  in  a  county-seat  town.  Prefer 
I  a  recent  gr.aduate  or  someone  inter¬ 
ested  in  moving  from  a  weekly  field  to 
I  a  daily.  Write  Mr.  Thomas  E.  West, 
Morris  Daily  Herald.  Morris,  III.  60450. 

j  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted 
I  by  high-class  evening  daily — 30.000 
'  circulation.  Newly  remo<Iele<l  building 
— top  working  conditions — lilteral  salary 
1  and  extra  benefits.  Part  of  expanding 
radio-newspaper  group.  Advancement 
opportunities.  Progressive  management. 

I  Write  full  details  to:  Journal,  Kanka¬ 
kee.  Illinois  60901. 


]  COPY  EDITOR  for  a  le.ading  morning 
j  daily.  Chart  Area  .3.  Paper  conserva- 
I  tive:  employe  benefits  liberal.  Wants 
j  applicants  with  experience,  accuracy. 
I  editing  and  headlining  ability,  and  en- 
I  thusiasm.  Box  2218,  EtIitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REH’ORTER  who  can 
j  cover  anything,  and  do  it  well,  for 
Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2192,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
and  deskman,  exiierienced,  wanted  on 
metropolitan  Midwest  evening  daily. 
Zone  .3.  In  addition  to  usual  fringe 
benefits,  chance  to  develop  with  pro¬ 
gressive  staff.  Send  clips,  resume,  ref- 
1  erences  and  salary  expected  to:  Ernest 
i  E.  Williams,  Editor,  The  News-Sen- 
1  tinel.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46802. 


- -  - - ^ 

REPORTERS  WANTED 

City  Editor 
General  Reporter 
Sports  Reporter 

For  expanding  Midwest  group  in 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Good 
working  conditions  in  upgraded 
plants.  Fringe  benefits  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Write 
or  call: 

A.  V.  Lund 
General  Manager 
Shaw  Newspapers 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021 
Ph:  815-284-2222 

- - -  - - si 
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HKIJ*  \kA>TED 


HELP  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTHHi  to  handle  the  ! 
courthouse  lieat,  local  police  and  other 
Tarious  assignments.  This  situation  will  | 
be  open  around  the  lith  of  August. 
Write  Mr.  Thomas  E.  West,  Morris 
Daily  Herald.  Morris,  Illinois.  60450. 


NEWSPAPER  : 

REPORTER  : 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  | 

an  immediate  opening  for  | 

an  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Excellent 
employee  benefits.  Apply  in  . 

person  or  send  detailed  j 

resume  to: 

Personnel  Department  ; 

McClatchy  Newspapers  j 

2  I  st  &  "Q"  Streets  I 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95804  i 

REPORTER — Courthouse.  City  Council, 
features  and  general  assignment.  Photo 
experience  desirable.  Prefer  man  or 
woman  with  some  e.\|>erience  but  will 
consider  neophyte.  Afternoon  paper. 
10,500  circ.,  in  growing  college  town 
of  13,500  pop.  Send  resume,  samples, 
references  to:  R.  S.  Marvin,  Editor, 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun.  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
68310. 

REPORTER — Prefer  young  man  with  I 
some  experience  for  general  assignment 
duties.  Adding  staff  as  paiier  and  town 
grow.  County-seat  6-day  p.m.  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Southern  Oregon  vacationland. 
Send  full  resume  to:  Harry  L.  Elliott. 
Editor.  Daily  Courier,  P.O.  Box  610, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  97526. 

REPORTERS  for  3  large  metropolitan 
districts  in  Conn.  Need  diggers — clean 
writers — some  camera  work.  Car  es¬ 
sential.  Guild  desk  scale,  liberal  bene¬ 
fits,  permanent  posts  in  state’s  fastest- 
growing,  brightest  paper.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence:  Donald  1.  Rogers.  Editor  & 
Asso.  Publisher,  Conn.  Sunday  Herald, 
1150  Post  Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  giving 
full  resume. 

7-MAN  STATE’S  STAFF  nee<ls  an  ag¬ 
gressive  Eilitor  who  can  direct,  edit 
and  produce  for  top  state  pages  in 
Ohio.  Complete  autonomy.  Young  jour¬ 
nalist  with  ideas  preferred  over  heavy 
handed  “pro.”  Sure  way  to  the  top  for 
an  ambitious  newsman.  Box  2224,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  nee<le<l  as  news  j 
editor  for  dynamic  small  Ohio  daily  in 
Great  Lakes  C'ty.  lamg  hours,  great 
challenges;  $140  weekly  to  start  -|-  ! 
fringes.  Box  2229,  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  j 
Give  complete  resume. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  i 

Man  or  woman  for  top  job  in  depart-  | 
ment  with  lively,  readable  New  Jersey  ; 
daily.  Must  have  experience  in  design-  j 
ing  attractive  pages,  producing  feature  ' 
ideas  and  planning  pictures,  as  well  as  : 
covering  news  of  interest  to  women.  I 
Box  2225,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


SPORTS  EDITOR — General  assignment 
man  to  handle  two  s|)orts  pages  and 
some  general  rei>orting  assignments  on 
growing  daily  of  10,500  circulation  in 
Southwest  Ohio.  We  want  man  with 
2-3  years’  exi>erience  who  wants  op¬ 
portunity  to  handle  sixirts  in  a  sports- 
conscious  county,  and  who  wants  all 
the  opiwrtunity  in  the  world  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  ms  abilities  warrant.  Send 
resume.  Box  2221,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
Mature  and  ex|>erience<l  writer  who  can 
handle  general  news,  features,  city  hall 
lieat,  8|M)rts.  as  needeil.  Prefer  mid- 
westerner.  Must  lie  a  self-starter,  fast, 
accurate  and  draft  free.  Permanent 
IMisiiion  on  downstate  Illinois  afternoon 
newspaper.  Write  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
2263.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  EDITOR  for  key  job  on 
aggressive  morning  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  2.  'Top  pay  for  right  man.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bob  Chantland.  News  iklitor, 
’The  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
13902. 

CONNECTICUT  DAILY  has  oiuior- 
tunity  for  Lilieral  Arts  graduate  to 
learn  the  newspaiier  business  under  ex¬ 
pert  and  concerned  professionals.  Pro¬ 
gram  includes:  bureau  and  city  staff 
assignments.  Our  last  three  reimrters 
who  decided  to  work  for  larger  papers 
went  to  The  Washington  Post  The 
Baltimore  Sun — The  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal.  Excellent  starting  pay;  regular 
semi-annual  raises.  Must  lie  able  to 
come  for  an  interview.  Please  reply  to 
Box  2274,  Hkiitor  &  Publisher. 

CORPORATE  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Growing  multi-plant  coriioration  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  man  to  edit  and  produce  internal 
house  organs  and  to  assist  in  public 
relations  work.  Journalism  degree  and 
one  year  writing  experience  desireil. 
Challenging  work  with  good  potential. 
Location  —  medium  sired  Wisconsin 
town  60-miles  north  of  Chicago.  Illi¬ 
nois.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  re<iuirements  to  Box  2258,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  —  ASSISTANT 
College  degree  required.  English  or 
journalism  major.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  scientific  journal 
production  including  eiliting.  proof¬ 
reading  and  layout.  Knowleilge  of 
statistics  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Burdick.  Personnel  Director. 
American  Hospital  Association.  .840 
North  I>ake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois  60611. 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Emplo.ver 


FARM  EDITOR  for  molium-size  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5.  Duties  include: 
oliting  weekly  page,  covering  spot 


REPORTER-DESK  MAN  with  2  or  3 
years’  experience  who  cun  ii-aiime  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  certain  are;i>  of  cov- 


events,  doing  background.  feature  ;  erage  and  for  editing  and  laying  out 

pieces.  Box  2232,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  .  some  news  i>ages.  No  siiorts.  Journul- 

-  !  ism  graduate  preferre<l.  Job  '  on  five- 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  ;  day  daily  of  7,000  circulatam  in  raii- 


for  30,000  daily  in  Zone  3.  Lilterai  pay 
with  above-average  fringe  benefits. 
Growing  staff,  expect  to  have  new 
lilant  in  early  196S.  Write  Box  2265. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS-Sports  reitorter  for 


idly-expanding  area  of  Northwest. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Bo.x  22.'2.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  shape  up  three- 
man  deiiariment  in  lu-ogressive  south- 


lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Layout,  head  ^  eastern  mountain  city.  We're  look  ng 
writing  experience  essential.  Ideal  for  ;  for  a  young  man  who  is  a  newsman 
man  on  the  way  up.  Ciunera  use  help-  first  and  a  si>orts  fan  second:  who 
ful.  No  beginners.  $120  weekly  mini-  |  knows  how  to  develop  local  news,  fea- 
mum  to  start.  Nee<l  now!  Progressive  tures  and  photos  from  the  whole  simrts 


city  of  7,000.  Fine  schools — exceptional 
recreational  area;  resort,  horticultural 


siiectrum,  with  experience  in  layout, 
headline  writing  ami  picture  d  splay! 


and  industrial  economy.  Send  complete  ,  This  is  a  hunting,  fishing  and  Imating 
resume  with  samitles  of  your  writing  !  paradise  but  the  real  reward  is  the 
(which  will  lie  returned)  to:  Don  1  opportunity  to  do  an  outstanding  job. 


^hoenwether.  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven.  Michigan  49090.  Interview  es¬ 
sential. 


Box  2262.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


sential.  TWO  REPORTERS  with  exiierience  in 

-  -  —  local  government  reporting.  Need  per- 

MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDS  exiteri-  sons  who  can  accept  responsibility  and 


enced,  dependable  assistant  for  6-man 
newsroom.  Take  charge  area  news, 
heads  ;  substitute  for  managing  editor. 
Permanent.  Write  fully.  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch.  Oneida,  N.Y.  13421. 


are  willing  to  itrepare  themselves  to 
take  advantage  of  new  opiiortunities  ns 
they  arise.  Car  nece.ssary.  Salary, 
fringes  commensurate  with  ex|>erience. 
ability.  Contact  Richard  A.  Duff! 
Executive  Editor.  The  Daily  Times,  35 
W.  State  St.,  Niles,  Ohio  44446 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  large  semi-  :  W.  State  St.,  Niles,  Ohio  44446 

weekly  South  Dakota  newspaper.  Sal-  ’  - - - - 

ary  open,  based  on  experience  and  abil-  ■  WANT  TO  COME  WEST?  Progressive 
ity.  University  town  of  11,500.  Excel-  I  western  Oregon  county-seat  offset 
lent  school  facilities  and  fine  com-  1  twice-weekly,  less  than  :in  hour  from 
miinity  in  which  to  raise  a  family.  I  Portland,  looking  for  energetic  news 


Prefer  man  with  military  ohiigatii 


editor.  Must  know  cameras. 


completetl.  Air-condit'oned  plant,  more  I  oiien.  Health  plan.  Write  detaMs  of  e<iu- 
than  usual  l>enefit8.  The  man  you  will  cation,  experience  in  first  letter.  Sen- 


be  replacing  is  leaving  to  operate  h's 
own  newspaper.  Write,  giving  resume 
and  references,  to  Thomas  G.  Reynolds. 
Brookings  Register,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
57006. 


NEWS  AND  DESK  EDITOR  nee<led  for 
lively  offset  daily.  Heavy  concentration 
on  developing  local  news  and  pictures. 
Hospitalization  and  itension  plan.  Go<m1 
working  conditions.  Replies  confi<len- 
tial.  Box  2238,  Eklitor  &  I’ublisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  on  Rocky  Mountain 
daily.  Give  background  and  references 


tinel-Mist,  Box  457,  St.  Helens.  Oreg. 
97051. 

WIRE  DESK  MAN:  also  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  by  26-M  Chart  5  six- 
day  daily.  Neerl  fast  man  with  heads 
for  wire:  pro  reporter.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary  needs  first  resume.  Re- 
lilies  confidential.  Box  2261,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMAN  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
wanted  to  double  as  secretary,  recep¬ 
tionist  and  researcher  for  Deep  South 
PM  daily  of  50,000  circulation.  Should 


in  first  letter.  Salary  commensurate  '  have  basic  journalistic  experience, 
with  experience.  E.  P.  Martin,  Cas|ier  Will  handle  letters  to  editor  and  write 
(Wyo. )  Star-Tribune.  |  etiitorials  as  time  permits.  Write 

-  - George  W.  Shannon,  Eklitor,  Shreve- 

REPORTER  —  Morning  daily  30.000  port  (La.)  Journal. 


circulation  has  an  immeiliate  opening 
for  general  assignment  reimrter  with 


WOMAN-SOCIAL  EDITOR,  young  gal 


EDITOR-REPORTEK  for  major  bureau 
office  of  medium-sized  paper.  Respon¬ 
sible  position.  Box  2277,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  with  as¬ 
pirations  for  administrative  respon¬ 
sibilities  needed  by  6-day  evening  daily 
in  Midwest  in  25,000  circulation  class. 
Attractive  community — good  salary — 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Box  2242, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

FARM  EDITOR  will  he  neetled  by  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August  by  medium  daily  in 
Zone  3.  Oh’o  Valley.  Will  be  require*! 
to  cover  other  news  sources,  but  will 
be  given  time  necessary  for  broad 
coverage  of  farming  in  S’X-countv  area. 
Write  Box  2234.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


one  or  more  years  exiierience.  Opiioi*-  eager  to  show  her  ability — able  to 
tunity  to  move  up  with  an  expanding  h,andle  "her  page"  from  start  to  finish, 
staff.  Moving  expense  allowance  good  ;  Growing  daily  (12.000)  Chart  Area  2. 
salary  and  lienefits.  Zone  2.  Wr'te  in  '  only  10-minutes  from  NYC.  Send  corn- 
complete  confidence  to  Box  2275,  Editor  plete  lesiime  including  salary  require- 
&  Publisher.  menls,  to  Box  2259,  Editor  &  Puh- 

- -  lisher. 

REPORTER  —  Aggressive,  award-win-  ' 

ning  editorial  department  has  an  open- 

ing.  If  you  want  a  challenge  and  want  ^VRITER 

to  lie  a  top  reporter,  here  is  your  '''  i— in 

chance.  Elxperience:  fine,  if  you  have 

some:  but  we  are  willing  and  able  to  American  Plvwood 

train  a  man  with  superior  potential.  |  a  •  i-’ 

Intereste*!?  Write:  Upton  Bartlett.  AsSOCiation 

Morning  Star-Republic,  Rockford.  Illi-  )|J^j^  challenging  writing  position  in 

nois  61105.  public  relations  department  at  Tacoma 

.  headquarters. 

REPORTER  AND  DESK  MAN 

Duluth.  Minn.  I  Ckillege  degree  with  experience  in  writ- 

Prefer  ex|ierience<i  man  for  general  ing  and  reporting.  Some  experience  with 


WRITING  CHALLENGE 

Influential  national  magazine  seeks  gifted  writer  to  produce 
feature  articles  that  are  fact-packed  yet  easy  to  understand, 
gracefully  written  yet  down-to-earth.  Must  have  magazine 
experience  or  the  potential  to  do  work  of  magazine  quality. 
Requires  ability  to  cultivate  sources,  dumb  down  complex 
issues,  dig  out  vivid  quotes  and  anecdotes.  Work  with  estab¬ 
lished  professionals  in  ideal  surroundings.  Over  $10.(XX)  salary 
to  start,  best  fringe  benefits,  chance  to  move  ahead  rapidly 
in  pay  and  responsibility.  Location;  Eastern  seaboard.  Write 
fully  telling  us  why  you're  the  man  we  need. 

Box  2288,  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTER  AND  DESK  MAN 

Duluth.  Minn.  I  Ckillege  degree  with  experience  in  writ- 

Prefer  ex|ierience<i  man  for  general  ing  and  reporting.  Some  experience  with 
assignment :  40-hour,  5-day  week.  Lib-  writing  promotional  copy  could  lie  help- 
eral  pay,  benefits,  vacation.  Apply  in  ful.  but  not  essential.  The  key  require- 
confidence  to  Personnel.  Duluth  Herald  ment  is  the  ability  to  produce  clear, 
and  News-Tribune,  Duluth,  Minn,  accurate,  concise  expository  prose. 
55801. 

- - Excellent  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Major 

REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN  nee<led  "‘L',. 

to  ’round  out  staff  of  one  of  South’s  confidential  personal  resurne  and 


VO  rounu  oui  svan  oi  one  oi  oouin  8  -  - -  ’In  Man 

top  newspaper  combinations.  Good  pay 

— excellent  fringe  benefits — secure  fu-  '  Street,  Tacoma, 

ture  for  college  graduates  with  experi-  «ngton.  984U1. _ 

ence  to  do  the  job  in  a  fast-growing  ,  , 

industrial  city  of  160.0C0,  The  State  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  needed 
Capital — home  of  LSU  ...  an  ideal  by  East  Coast  suburban  daily  with  rep- 
community  in  which  to  work.  Write:  i  utation  for  top  local  coverage  in  thnv- 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Personnel  Dir.,  ■  ing  community.  Opportunity  for 
States-Times  &  Advocate.  Baton  Rouge,  ‘  bitlous  young  man  to  use  imagination. 
Louisiana,  giving  full  details  of  experi-  help  with  desk.  Send  rocume  «^ple^ 
ence.  ,  salary  needs  to  Box  2308,  Editor  « 

- - - i  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  strong  on  local  cov-  !  "  ^ 

erage,  ideas,  follow-through.  Fast,  ac-  ;  CITY  EDITOR —General  Reporter  po* 
I  curate,  must  meet  deadlines.  Oppor-  !  s  tion.  Communitv  10,000  population. 
'  tunity  to  grow  with  aggressive  after-  Fine  working  conditions  with  congjpiti 
noon  Illinois  daily.  Send  complete  re-  staff.  Freeman  Journal,  Webster  City, 
I  sume  to  Box  224.),  Ed'tor  &  Publisher.  Iowa,  60595. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  23,  1966 
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HH.P  WAJNTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


H^LP  WANTED 

Editorial 


nopy  EIirrOR,  and  we'd  welcome  a  i 
v^an,  if  she  doesn’t  object  to  late-  ] 
niiht  hours  Already  have  one  of  few 
‘  I  telegraph  editors  in  the  Country.  , 
Your  job  would  l)e  on  the  rim  with  a 
solidly  professional  desk  staff  on  a 
lively  and  aggressive  morning  daily. 
Box  23lh*,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  for  S-edition  Cii.cago  area  ' 
weekly  newsiiaper  chain.  Staff  of  3. 
Want  strong  e<litorial  leadership  for 
exurban  community  on  border  of  high 
density  development.  To  J'J.OUC.  Write  | 
Box  2290.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor — Experience<l.  Prepared  for 
top  opportunity  Eilitorship.  Age  30  to 
60  All  fringe  lienefits.  salary  oiien. 
165-year-old  offset  weekly  in  county 
(trowing  with  Dulles  Int.  Airport.  ARC.  . 
7  825  Loudoun  Times-Mirror.  Leesburg,  I 
Va.  Resume  to  Mrs.  Altobello,  1204 
RoMlyn  Bldg.,  Arlington,  Va.  22209.  • 


editor  wanted  for  quality  Pa.  weekly  j 
newspaper.  Salary  $7-$8M.  Housing 
furnished  at  reasonable  rental.  Other  • 
benefits.  Permanent  irosition  oiien  Sept.  , 
1.  Knowleilge  of  photography  essential. 
Write  giving  particulars  to:  Kennett 
News  &  Advertiser,  Kennett  Square,  i 
Pa.  19348.  I 


expanding  .50.000  suburban  daily 
with  high  standards  and  opportunity  I 
for  advancement  will  pay  top  salary  for 
reporter-rewnte  with  at  least  2  or  3 
years  of  experience.  Zone  2.  Box  2302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


experienced  reporter  wanted  ! 

on  Mexican  border  paper.  Apply:  Man-  j 
aging  Rlitor,  Valley  Morning  Star,  1 
Harlingen,  Texas  78551.  J 


15,000  PM&S  DAILY  in  lively  city  of 
45,000  needs  ambitious,  nosy  reporter  I 
for  education  and  ixilitical  beats.  Uni-  I 
versity  city  in  scenic  outdoor  area,  | 
goixl  climate.  Good  starting  salary,  ad-  j 
vancement  opportunities.  Write  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Poca-  ' 
tello,  Idaho,  83201. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  I 
for  growing,  award-winning  Northern 
Calif,  p.m.  daily.  E.xcellent  e.xiierience 
opportunity.  Sept.  1  oiiening.  Resume  i 
to  Press  'Tribune,  P.O  Box  940,  Rose-  , 
ville,  Calif.  9f,678.  | 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  wanted 
by  103.000  morning  daily.  Chart  Area 
5.  Man  we  want  has  from  2-6  years 
experience,  maylre  more.  He  has  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  likes  to  read  and  likes 
to  write.  Most  of  all.  he  is  aggressive, 
likes  to  dig,  wants  to  find  answers.  He 
will  handle  some  straight  re|H>rting. 
mainly  in  local  i>oIitics  and  govern-  ; 
ment,  but  he  will  be  capable  of  growing 
into  an  investigative  specialist  with  em-  | 
phasis  on  significant  urban  problems. 
Box  2282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  ANSWER  ' 

YES  ; 

to  these  six  questions, 
an  Assistant 
Fashion  Editor's  job 
can  be  yours. 

1 .  Are  you  in  the  fashion  know, 
with  an  authoritative  fashion  | 
background,  yet  youthful  and 
flexible  in  your  approach? 

2.  Do  you  look  and  act  the  part 

of  an  Assistant  Fa.shion  Editor 
in  your  own  appearance  and 
manner  of  expression?  I 

3.  Do  you  recognize  and  ap-  ! 
preciate  high  style  yet  under¬ 
stand  practical  application  of 
fashion  in  terms  of  women  in 
the  middle  income  bracket?  ' 

4.  Are  you  store-minded  on  one 
hand  and  reader-minded  on  the 
other? 

1 

5.  Can  you  discuss  fashion  in-  j 
telligently  with  designers,  man-  [ 
ufacturers  and  store  people? 

6.  Can  you  write  about  fashion 
with  conviction  and  sparkle  and 
direct  others  to  write  likewise? 

If  you  have  answered  “Yes”  to 
these  six  questions  and  feel 
qualifled  to  assume  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Fashion  Editor’s  position 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
daily  newspapers,  we  want  to 


LACK  CHALLENGE?  Ohio  8600  Rally 
s«k»  general  reimrter  with  strong 
liberal  Democrat  convictions.  Must 
drive  auto,  bo  responsible.  Inex|)eri- 
ence,  idealism  acceptable.  Negotiate 
•alary.  Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio, 
45322. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young,  up-coming 
newsman  to  take  charge  of  stall  of  five 
on  oilset  daily.  Zone  4.  and  show  what 
you  can  do.  Pay  commensurate  with 
ability.  Send  resumd,  salary  exi)ected 
to  Box  2285,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


meet  you. 

As  a  first  step,  please  send  a 
documented  resume  of  your 
background,  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  plus  samples  of  your 
writing.  Personal  interviews 
will  follow.  Kindly  communicate 
to  Box  2280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•lllllHlillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

1  WRITER-ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  | 

:  Young  man  or  woman  with  writing  experience  to  back-  S 
E  stop  editor  of  top  quality  external  magazine  published  = 
E  by  a  large  Mid-west  company.  Varied  duties  include  E 

2  magazine-style  writing,  some  editing  and  research,  re-  E 
:  viewing  manuscripts,  handling  correspondence,  and  other  = 
E  fletails  that  go  into  a  first-class  publication.  Applicants  = 
5  should  have  college  degree,  preferably — but  not  necess-  E 

3  arily —  in  journalism.  Tell  us  about  yourself — including  E 

:  personal  interests,  goals,  and  present  salary.  E 

:  Box  2250,  Editor  &  Publisher  = 

^IIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllMllli; 
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PRESTIGE  SL-BURBAN  1 

NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
idanning  for  future  expansion  needs 
ex(ierienced  newsman  to  handle  news, 
feature  coverage  lor  one  ol  17  eilitions.  ' 
Job  stresses  individual  initiative,  re-  | 
siionsibility  as  part  of  young,  award- 
winning  3o-man  stall.  E.xcellent  growth 
(Krtentinl.  Vacancy  created  by  stall  pro¬ 
motion.  Progressive  tnil.c.es,  mislern 
ollices,  many  company  benefits.  Send 
resume,  sample  clqis  to:  Charles  E. 
Hayes.  E-\ecutive  Hklitor,  Paddock  Puli- 
litations,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illi¬ 
nois  600(16. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  5-<!ay 
offset  daily.  Hohlrege  (Nebr.  i  Citizen.  I 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Some  general  re- 
ixrrting,  for  lively,  6-<lay  afternoon 
Kansas  daily.  Layout  and  head  writing 
e.xiierience  essential.  Ideal  for  man  on 
way  up.  Camera  use  helpful.  No  lie- 
ginners.  $125  weekly.  Fine  community 
— two  colleges  good  recreation  area. 
Send  samples  of  writing  (which  will 
lie  returnerll.  Box  2319,  tklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  opportunities 
with  the  Donrey  Merlia  Group  in  News- 
paiier.  Radio  and  Television.  Donrey 
oiierates  in  six  states  incluiling  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Write  Personnel.  P.  O. 
Bo.x  1359,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  72901. 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYED. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR,  18-22  page  2900 
ABC  weekly.  Globe,  Ariz.  Must  also 
handle  straight  news,  features,  use 
camera.  Will  work  under  consistent 
prize-winning  woman  news  editor  as 
second  person  of  two-person  staff. 
Some  night  work  (school  Ixrard  meet¬ 
ings.  etc.).  Mileage,  paid  vacation, 
group  insurance.  Send  personal,  erluca- 
tional,  job  e.xperience  resume,  work 
samples,  exi>ecte<l  salary  to  J.  D. 
Seater,  Jr.,  Arizona  Record. 


WRITER 

Writer-Reporter:  straiprht  news  and 
maj^azine  features  that  require  skill¬ 
ful  writer  for  major  corporation; 
publications  division.  Ability  to 
handle  camera  would  also  be  Rood. 
College  deprree  and  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  commensurate  with 
background.  Include  resume  full  de^ 
tails.  Hold  samples  until  requested. 
Replies  confidential.  Be  willing  to 
relocate  Zone  5. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 
Box  2278,  Editor  &  Pubisher 


REPORTER — At  least  two  years*  ex- 
l>erience,  basic  knowledge  of  New  York 
State  County  government  require<l.  Top 
working  conditions.  Apply  to  Managing 
E>litor.  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y.  143C3. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
small-city  daily,  to  provide  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  of  local  siK>rts.  E.xcellent 
opportunity  for  resourceful,  reliable 
young  newsman  or  recent  college  gratl- 
uatc.  Prefer  Ohio  and  bordering  state 
applicants.  Write  full  details.  Editor, 
Daily  Herald,  l-airborn,  Ohio  43324. 

Enfiraritif^ 

ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 

Cumbination  daily  newspapers  in 
Georgia  have  an  immediate  engraving 
deiiartment  foreman's  vacancy.  Latest 
automateil  equipment;  photo  comfiosi- 
tion  :  non-union;  6-man  shoi>.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  2318,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Opprators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Competent  ads.  straight 
matter.  Union  or  eligible.  4U  hours 
$120.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Per¬ 
manent.  Raymond  Herald,  Raymond, 
Washington  98577. 


OHIO  WEEKLY  wants  good  combina¬ 
tion  Linotyije  operator-printer;  per¬ 
manent.  Will  consider  older  applicants. 
Write  experience  and  salary.  Box  2188, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST-MAKEUP  MAN:  Setting 
up  new,  air-conditioned  TTS  shop.  Clood 
opportunity  to  advance  for  all-around 
man.  Phone  collect  (AC  516)  HUnter 
7-3300,  or  write  to  Bo.x  2180,  fiditor  & 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wanted  for 
full  time,  steady,  year  ’round  work,  no 
lay-offs.  Paid  holidays  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  John  Lovell  at  the  News- 
I  Chronicle,  Shippenshurg  R.  D.  1, 

■  Penna.,  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
weekdays,  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  Saturdays. 


INTERTYPE  OPERATOR  for  5-day 
PM  daily.  Finger  Lakes  area.  New 
York.  Liberal  tenefits,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Write:  Messenger,  Canandaigua. 
N.  Y.  14424. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  and/or  main¬ 
tenance  men  wantetl  for  new  plant 
operation  in  Chart  Area  2.  Top  salary 
and  all  benefits  to  qualifie<l  men.  'To 
arrange  interview  write  Box  2299,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  >X  ANTED 

Photography 

TOP  PHOTOGRAPHER,  able  to  take 
major,  minor  jobs  in  stride.  Daily 
publication.  Zone  2.  Box  2195,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEW  NEWSPAPERS  care  enough 
about  photography  to  insist  on  imagi¬ 
nation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 
We  do.  We  need  a  young  man  with 
an  eye  for  off-lieat  photos,  skill  to 
produce  33  mm  Sunday  picture  pages 
and  determination  to  make  every  as¬ 
signment  pay  off.  If  you're  stuck  with 
bread-and-butter  pictures  and  cliche  as¬ 
signments  on  your  first  or  second 
newspaper  job,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  break  out  of  the  rut  while  you’re 
young  enough  to  learn.  Send  samples: 
Managing  Editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Times-News. 

Press  Room 

COMPETENT  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man,  with  complete  darkroom,  plate¬ 
making  and  press  exi)erience.  required 
by  small  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Southern  Ontario.  Ability  to  teach 
others  an  asset.  Give  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Write  Box  2295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  Vi  .4NTED 

Press  Roitm  ] 

HARD  -  WORKING  COMBINATION  ! 
pressman-stereotyper  journeyman  to 
work  a  37%  hour  work  week  on  the 
night  shift  in  modern  air-conditioned 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Good  scale  and  excellent  fringe  bene- 
fiu.  Write:  Donald  E.  Shockey,  Journal 
and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  47901. 


PRESSMEN  1 

Top  opportunity  for  experienced  press¬ 
men  in  the  Chicago  suburban  area.  | 
Permanent  positions  in  expanding  press  ^ 
room.  Ebccellent  salary  with  many  I 
fringe  benefits  such  as 

Paid  vacation 

FVee  hospitalization 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 

Participating  life  insurance 

Paid  Holidays 

Write  giving  telephone  number,  so  you 
can  be  interviewed  by  phone,  to  Box 
2264,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRE1SSM.\N — Eixperienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37-%  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
37662. 


gllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name - B 

J  Address - ■ 

I  City - I 

I  State - Zip  Code -  | 

I  By - I 

1  Classification _ J 

I  Copy - - — -  I 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
1  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  g 

B  Mail  to:  s 

I  EDITOR  a  PUILISHEI  •  SSS  TMrS  Avsose  •  Nsw  Ysrfc.  New  Tort  10022  I 
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HELP  ANTED 

Press  Room 


PRINTER-PRESSMAN  FOR  5-day 
daily.  Need  all-around  man  who  can 
take  charge  of  job  department ;  also  do  I 
makeup,  set  ads  when  necessary.  Must 
know  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Goss  Comet  press  I 
and  operate  Kluge,  Heidelberg  presses.  { 
If  you  can  qualify,  and  prove  it.  you  i 
have  opportunity  with  future  in  county-  ! 
seat  town,  heart  of  California's  great 
hunting  and  fishing  in  Sacramento  val¬ 
ley.  Top  pay,  40-hours,  some  overtime. 
Sun-Herald,  Colusa,  Calif.  95932. 


OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspaper  web  offset  press.  We 
have  E'airchild  Color  King.  Write  or 
call  Bert  Carlyle.  CENTRAL  PRESS. 
913  CE  3-9633,  526  N.  Kansas  Ave.,  ; 
Topeka,  Kans.,  66608.  j 

WE  HAVE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  #1  Web  offset  pressman 
in  this  country.  Do  you  qualify?  If  so, 
write  us  today  and  arrange  for  per-  | 
sonal  interview.  Box  2310,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
20-man  shop.  30,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  . 
Applicant  must  be  competent  linotype 
machinist.  New,  air-conditioned  hot  and  | 
cold  type  shop.  All  benefits.  Send  com-  ; 
pleta  details  to  Box  2102,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 

COMPOSING  ROOM! 
FOREMAN! 

for  p.m.  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  60,000  circulation  class. 
Located  in  Zone  9.  ENcenent 
working  conditions.  i 

Replies  should  include  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  education  experience,  ! 
Ciirnings,  etc.  ' 

Write  Box  2244, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PRINTER — Straight  matter  operator,  i 
Intertype.  Night  work,  Florida  West  ; 
Coast  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Elditor  &  | 
Publisher. 


PRINTER  FLOORMEN  and  TTS  per¬ 
forator.  Union.  35-hr.  work  week; 
$4.06  hourly  scale.  Modern  daily  news-  I 
paper  plant  located  in  S.W.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Contact:  Wilbur  Kemper,  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Foreman,  Longview  Daily 
News,  Longview,  Wash.  98632.  I 


PRINTER  -  OPEHiATOR  or  Printer. 
Makeup  man  for  small  daily  in  Central 
Indiana.  Good  setup,  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  some  benefits.  Prefer  country 
trained  man  who  might  also  do  some 
job  printing,  when  necessary.  Send 
letter — give  all.  Salary,  experience, 
references.  R.  D.  Maney,  Gen.  Mgr.- 
Eld.,  Tipton  Daily  Tribune,  Tipton, 
Indiana  46072. 


REH'IRED  PRINTER  WANTEJD,  Ohio 
shop,  3  days  a  week.  Write  history, 
salary.  Box  2203.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

To  assume  responsibility  for  combina¬ 
tion  dailies  in  Southeast  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  75,000.  Operation  includes 
extensive  computer  use  in  news  and 
computer-photo  composition  ad  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  salary,  benefits  and 
advancement  potential  with  organiza¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resume  in  first  letter 
to  Box  2314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


ASSISTANT  PRODCCnON  HANAQER. 
If  you  have  drive  and  know  modem 
newspaper  production,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  an  attractive  and  chal¬ 
lenging  opijortunity  on  a  "going  places" 
California  metropolitan.  We  have  a 
young  and  strong  staff,  want  to  add 
depth.  Ebcperience  in  Linofilm,  TTS, 
presses  and  related  equipment  re¬ 
quired  :  engineering  background  very 
desirable.  Please  send  complete  resum6 
to  Box  2215,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WAM  KD 

Production  [ 

PRODtrCTION  MAN — Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam. 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896.  EMitor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Medium-sized  Southeastern  com¬ 
bination  daily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  production  manager 
Cold-type  computerized  ui«ration' 
All  new  equipment.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  fringe  benefits,  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  climate.  Send  resume  giv¬ 
ing  work  experience,  e<iucation 
etc.,  to  Box  2272,  Ekiitor  &  Pubi 
Usher. 

Public  Relations 

Ready  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S,  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  ,  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
(Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres¬ 
sure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  2202, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employerl 


PERSONABLE  YOUNG  ASSISTANT 
in  small  college  (1500  students)  P.R. 
office.  Calls  for  news-writing  skill, 
some  photographic  ability,  plus  general 
P.R.  know-how.  Special  interest  in 
sports  desirable.  Surroundings  and 
working  conditions  offer  many  advan¬ 
tages.  Submit  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  to  Public  Relations  Office,  The 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
44691. 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  DIRECTOR  — 
Large  Class  I  Common  Carrier — Re¬ 
quires  a  man  with  3  to  7  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  understanding  story 
placement  in  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  wire  services,  and  con¬ 
tacting  company  management  for  arti¬ 
cle  development.  He  will  write  articles 
on  achievements,  sales,  and  company 
goals  for  placement  in  general  interest 
publications — travel  as  necessary.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities — salary  open, 
commensurate  with  abilities  and  past 
experience.  Liberal  Fringe  Benefits — 
Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2284,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


P.R.  WRITER 

It  you  are  a  skilled  news  and  feature 
writer,  age  24-28,  and  want  to  enter 
public  relations,  send  confidential  let¬ 
ter  summarizing  talents  and  goals. 
Write  to  Mr.  Lee  Seabolt,  The  Selz 
Organization.  Inc.,  Public  Relations 
Counsel,  221  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
HI..  60601. 
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Situstions  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


m 


i^J^H^QUAUTY  PROFESSOR.  Ph.D., 
10  years'  at  accredited  schools — versa¬ 
tile— leave  Area  9  for  4,  3,  6.  Box 
2164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDUCATION-VL.  PR.  Corporate  PR  for 
the  Doves.  A  Hawk  seeks  return  to 
college  PK.  BSJ,  Ohio  U.  MA  in  edu¬ 
cational  administration,  TC,  Columbia. 
Former  college  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Army  Information  Officer,  news- 
oaoer  reporter.  30.  Seeking  career  po¬ 
sition.  Five  figures.  Box  2305,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Administrative 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Responsible,  enterprising,  experienced 
daily  newspaiier  general  manager — a 
builder  of  profits  by  product  improve¬ 
ment,  good  iiersonnel  relations,  public 
service  and  news  integrity.  Minimum 
compensation:  $25,000.  Box  2267,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

(Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Young,  family  man,  with  excellent 
circulation  experience  in  competitive 
ires.  Well-versed  in  administration, 
isles  and  service.  Prefer  Areas  8  or 
};  consider  other.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  2246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  Young, 
aggressive.  Vast  experience  all  phases. 
Resume,  records  available.  Potential 
assistant  or  General  Manager.  Box 
1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant  with  opiKirtunity  to  advance.  Over 
15  years'  experience  in  all  phases  Home 
Delivery  and  newsstand  operations. 
Prefer  patier  with  R.'i.OOO  or  under,  in 
fones  S  or  9.  Box  2307,  Editor  &  Pub- 
sher. 


'M-AS.S1STANT  CM-SUPERVISOR.  25 
years'  exiierience.  Age  42.  Have  done 
(verything.  Zone  1.  Box  2301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  MORE  CLASSIFIED 
growth  ?  So  am  I !  !  CAM  with  me- 
lium-sized  daily  would  like  to  move  up. 
Oriented  all  phases.  Write  Box  2143, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  with  proven  linage  build- 
ng  "ideas”.  Casualty  NYC  merger.  41, 
marrietl,  aggressive,  articulate,  works 
lest  in  competitive  market.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Excellent  references.  Box  2176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAM  stymied  iti  present  position.  Over 
"  years'  grass  roots  exiierience.  Proven 
dministrative  ability  and  sales  leailer- 
diip  on  medium-size  daily  anil  Sunday 
wer  100,000).  Young,  self-starter, 
villing  to  accept  a  variety  of  job  re- 
‘ponsibilities.  Seek  a  position  with 
.Towth  potential.  Box  2287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

POP  STAFFMAN  C/R  MANAGER  with 
3  years'  retail,  national,  features,  spe- 
al  pages.  Minimum  $8500.  Available 
)  days.  Box  2201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KUST  BE  ABLE  TO  Ab’FORD  $300 
’eeltly.  Fully  experienceil — proven  ad- 
■fftising  executive ;  17  years’  major 
■sain,  all  phases.  Can  fill  any  news- 
■>per  advertising  imsition.  Age  39, 
“A.  degree,  marrieil.  family.  Box 
237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ EdiUtriai 

Man,  40 :  slot  experience:  var- 
y  reportorial  background.  Allan 

1**Wner.  El  Jardin  Hotel.  Browns- 
Ble.  Texas.  Phone:  Lincoln  25671. 


CRITIC 

MUSIC/PiaiFORMING  ARTS.  38  j 
years  old,  seeks  challenging  post  on  i 
major  city  daily  or  magazine.  Out¬ 
standing  academic  and  professional 
background,  including  5V^  years’  as  ! 
chief  critic  on  large  metropolitan  daily ;  | 
3  years'  as  contributing  editor,  leading  ; 
national  music  magazine.  Formerly 
music  lecturer,  major  universities.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  2182,  Eklltor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER,  experienced.  News¬ 
paper,  company  publication  background. 
Box  2157,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  EDITOR,  over¬ 
seas  and  Washington  e.xperience.  Bo.x 
2210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JAPANEISE  MISS  in  U.S.  from  '63  to 
'65 — now  in  Japan — wishes  to  return. 
Central  State  College,  Edmond.  Okla,, 
graduate  with  M.A.  in  English;  also 
worked  for  college  newspaper  taking 
journalism  courses.  Will  locate  any¬ 
where  for  training  and  experience.  Miss 
Masako  Mishima,  c/o  T.  Sonoda,  1-54 
Nishi-Fukumogawa,  Okazaki,  Sakyo-ku, 
Kyoto,  Japan. 

REn’ORTER  AND/OR  DESKMAN,  13 
years’  non-newspaper  writing-editing, 
chiefly  on  business.  Want  to  get  back 
to  newspaper  work.  J-grad ;  brief  but 
basic  newspaper  experience.  High  e<li'- 
torial  standards;  hard  worker.  Now 
with  Eastern  publisher;  can  go  any¬ 
where.  42,  family.  Box  2217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP-TRA1NE7D  entertainment  writer- 
critic-columnist,  all  fields;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  more  challenging  situa¬ 
tion.  Box  2187,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  —  Seasone<I  executive  who 
knows  all  phases  of  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  and  has  headed  70-mnn  depart¬ 
ment  on  quality  metro  pai>er  seeks 
post  as  etiitor  of  me<lium  daily.  Age 
42,  family,  degree,  top  references.  Box 
2247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  28.  with  solid  ex|)erience, 
seeks  responsible  post  with  lively  pa¬ 
per.  Box  2241,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  REPORTER.  woman.  10 
years’  experience  all  phases  editorial 
work.  Ad  layouts.  Box  2236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAST.  ABLE  DESKMAN,  51.  single. 
Wide  experience  on  dailies.  Travel  now. 
Editor,  Box  422,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

JUNE  J-MASTER’S,  no  experience, 
seeks  reporting  job  general  news  fea¬ 
tures.  Area  2,  8,  9.  Female.  Box  2239, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  IN  U.S.,  or  Canada, 
there  must  be  a  paper  to  utilize  talents 
of  outdoor  writer  who  can  double  as 
e<litnrial  writer.  15  years’  experience, 
no  floater.  Moderate  conservative.  N.Y., 
Jersey,  Philly  out.  Box  2256,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

VERSATILE  daily  feature  writer,  four 
years,  with  flair  for  articles  about 
colorful  personalities  and  places  as 
well  as  current  problems.  College  de¬ 
gree  and  experienced  also  in  municipal 
news  reporting,  woman’s  page  editing 
and  writing.  Seeks  position  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  New  Jersey  or  Delaware  pub¬ 
lication.  Box  2243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUTHFUL  VETERAN  sports  editor 
— solid  17  years’  experience — seeks  me¬ 
dium  or  metro  spot  not  too  far  from 
any  ocean.  $9,000  minimum.  Box  2233. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT  AND  CAPABLE  News  Di¬ 
rector  for  3  weeklies.  B.A.,  29,  mar¬ 
ried.  Starred  as  reporter/photographer, 
built  news  staff  of  papers.  Talente<l 
writer,  handled  everything  from  type¬ 
setting  to  layout  and  done  it  all  well. 
Seeking  position  with  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine  in  Ohio,  Midwest  or  California — 
$12-$15,000.  Resume,  references  and 
samples.  Box  2304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Deskman  -  Rei>orter 
available  for  growing  pai)er.  Box  2279, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

FIRST-YEAR  SPORTS  WRITER  in 
NYC  bureau  of  wire  service  desires 
position  on  medium  or  small  daily.  Col¬ 
lege  grad,  young,  draft  exempt,  and 
willing  to  relocate.  Sports  e<litor  of 
college  newspaper,  and  6  months’  ex- 
l>erience  on  major  NYC  daily.  Bo.x 
2322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  Executive  Sports  Editor  on 
large  metropolitan  daily — with  vast 
knowledge  of  makeup,  editing  copy  and 
photo  layout — seeks  similar  or  makeup 
I>08ition.  Outstanding  success,  winning 
top  state  award  for  excellence  in  re- 
l>orting  and  makeup ;  directetl  staff  of 
'20.  Ability  to  get  along  with  people. 
Will  relocate.  Box  2139,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JOURNALIST.  24.  marrietl,  J-school 
grad.  3  years’  seasonetl  ex|)erience — 
court,  government,  iwlice,  general  as¬ 
signment,  copy  desk — seeks  reiiorting 
or  etiiting  position  on  p.m.  daily.  Zone 
1  or  2.  Clips  available.  Box  2313,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Successful  20-year,  money-saving  back¬ 
ground.  Knowletige  all  departments. 
Wish  permanent  relocation  in  South¬ 
east.  Box  2306,  ETditor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  E7DITOR  of  house  organ 
for  blue-chip  coriwration  seeks  return 
to  where  the  action  is.  Looking  for  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  a  gutty  news¬ 
paiier  willing  to  pay  a  five-figure  salary 
for  backgroumi,  brains,  and  results. 
Box  2281,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  small  p.m.  or 
copy  reader  on  large  paper.  Chart  Area 
I  or  2.  Fourteen  years’  experience. 
E’amily  man,  ago  40.  Box  2316,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  spot  on  maga-  ' 
zine.  newspaiier  or  general  PR  position.  I 
Journalism  graduate,  2  years’  news  re- 
IHirting  and  photography  experience. 
Mnrri^  and  deferreil.  Write  Box  93, 
Colby,  Kansas  67701.  Phone  HObart 
2-2434. 

NEWSMAN,  19  years,  seeks  reporting  I 
job  mo. 000  PM  daily.  Northeast.  Box 
2309,  Eslitor  &  Publisher.  I 

OLD  WASHINGTON  HAND  consider¬ 
ing  escape  to  less  frenetic  but  equally 
challenging  clime,  preferably  sunny. 
Experience:  2V6  years’  metropolitan 
daily,  12  years’  Washington  corres- 
liondent  (5  wire  service,  7  national 
chain).  3t'0  executive  post  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  B.A.  Nieman  Fellow.  Can 
write,  edit,  manage,  represent.  Have 
travelletl  widely  U.S.  and  abroad, 
mainly  covering  politics.  Mid-40s,  sound 
in  boily,  mind,  spirit.  Could  be  tempterl 
grass  root-wards  by  interesting  enough 
job  in  southwest  to  compensate  finan¬ 
cial  sacrifice.  Box  2293,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  NORTHWEST  PAPER 
Industry  editor  with  solid  record  ami 
J-<legree  will  give  you  legwork,  sound 
judgment  and  unhackney^  writing  as 
REPORTER/DESKMAN.  42,  aiming  to 
manage.  Box  2291,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR’S  JOB  WANTED 
by  experienced  newsman,  42.  Fifteen 
years’  experience  as  city,  county,  state 
reporter,  feature  writer,  copy  reader, 
telegraph  eilitor.  Have  ability  to  run 
newsroom.  Want  to  locate  permanently 
in  Midwest.  Box  2297,  ETditor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


WOULD-BE  ESSAY  COLUMNIST,  no 
experience  —  48,  family  man  —  seeks 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper.  500-word 
columns  entitled — ’’Small  Talk.”  Sub¬ 
ject:  kids,  animals,  humor,  adventure, 
mystery.  Samples  sent.  Prefer  South¬ 
west.  Box  2289,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER.  EDITOR,  32,  Princeton  BA, 
Johns  Hopkins  M.\  (International  Af¬ 
fairs),  former  Naval  Aviation  Officer, 
e.xcellent  E'rench,  fair  Russian.  Portu¬ 
guese,  licensed  pilot,  6  years’  newspa¬ 
iier  and  magazine  experience  general 
coverage,  features,  international  affairs, 
military,  science;  currently  advisor  to 
Congolese  Army  EVIucation,  Informa¬ 
tion.  Psychological  Warfare  Depart¬ 
ments  ;  seeks  situation  preferably  Zone 
1.  B.P.  8725,  Kinshasa,  Congo. 

Free  Lance 

NEED  A  BROCHURE.  POSTER,  mail 
piece,  feature  story,  etc.  7  Award-win¬ 
ning  writer  and  designer  team  avail¬ 
able.  Box  2153,  ETditor  &  Publisher. 

NOTHING  EXOTIC — Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  National  Magazines.  RichanI 
R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St..  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa.  17103.  (AC  717)  233-7820. 

Miscellaneous 

RETTIRED  Syndicate  Sales  Elxecutive,  40 
years’  highly  successful  sales  and  ail- 
ministrative  exiierience,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  syndicate  connection.  Excellent 
references.  Box  2296,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  reliable  pro- 
ducer,  accurate.  No  floor  work.  Mid¬ 
aged,  no  boozer.  Seek  ^rmanent  posi¬ 
tion — union  or  unorganized.  Area  7  or 
8  preferreil.  John  Hornbeck,  1860  S. 
8th  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  84105. 

Photography 

LOOKING  EX)R  A  CREATIVE  Pho¬ 
tographer  ...  a  seif-starting  idea  man 
who  can  handle  feature,  news.  Roto  or 
routine  with  equal  competence?  36. 
family.  Prefer  demanding  job  in  Zone 
3  or  4.  Box  2311,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

JOURNETVMAN  PRESSMAN  —  11 
years’  press-stereo  experience ;  10  years' 
on  Goss;  presently  working  on  Scott. 
Age  35,  family.  Desire  to  relocate  in 
Southern  Calif.  Can  begin  Aug.  8.  Box 
I  2209,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODucrrioN 
MANAGE®  or 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
TO  PUBLISHER 

Experienced  in  all  back  shop  depart¬ 
ments  of  weekly  and  small  daily  offset 
newspapers.  At  present  circulation  is 
225,000  per  week.  Factory-trained  in 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  electronic 
tyiiesetter:  solid  experience  on  Goss 
Urbanite.  J-degree.  Good  editorial  and 
advertising  background.  43,  family.  Box 
2196,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SUPEatINTENDENT— Cold  type,  offset, 
pressroom  experience;  Photon  main¬ 
tenance  experience :  14  years’  newspa¬ 
per  production.  Desires  position  with 
challenge.  Box  2159,  ETditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Public  Relations 

NEWSM.\N  seeks  college  news  bureau 
position  in  Areas  3.  4.  Thirteen  years’ 
newspaiier  experience:  two  degrees.  Bo.x 
2317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  NEWSMAN  on  metro 
daily  seeks  challenging  PR  or  other 
cre.ative  writing  position.  Writes  bright, 
sharp  copy.  Married,  30,  degree,  mili¬ 
tary  completed.  Five  years’  experience 
reiHirting,  editing,  layout.  Former  em¬ 
ployers  best  reference.  $8,500  minimum. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  2283,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  RoIhtI  II.  Brown 

Something  for  Nothing 


Bamboo'zled  by  Premier  Chou 

With  Peking’s  doors  closed  to  U.S.  newsmen,  tiie  AP 
sought  to  get  some  of  the  Red  Chinese  viewpoints  on  world 
peace  problems  from  Premier  Chou  En-Lai  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Bucharest.  Questions  were  translated  into  Chinese 
and  w'ritten  on  AP  letterheads.  They  were  signed  by  Richard 


O’Regan,  -AP’s  Frankfurt  chief  of  bureau. 

AP  staffer  Hans  Benedict,  who  went  from  Vienna  to 
Romania  to  cover  Chou’s  activities  during  his  Romanian 
visit  tried  to  deliver  the  message.  He  reports: 

“The  Chinese  Embassy  in  Bucharest  is  a  huge  villa  near 
the  center  of  town.  When  you  ring  the  bell,  a  first  floor 
window  opens  and  a  Chinese  who  apparently  does  not  speak 
Romanian,  English,  French  or  Italian  glares  at  you.  You 
present  a  calling  card;  he  withdraws  immediately.  You  ring 
again,  the  windows  open  again,  this  time  there  are  three 
men;  one  accepts  the  card.  Twenty  minutes  later  six  men 
glare  at  you  from  the  half-open  door;  you  close  in,  the  door 
slams  shut.  Then  eight  men  come  out,  form  a  circle  around 
you  and  one  of  them  starts  fingering  that  suspicious  envelope 
you  thrust  into  his  face.  The  Chinese  symbols  did  not  seem 
to  register  with  him.  The  eight  carry  the  letter  inside.  They 
return  after  20  minutes,  the  spokesman  hands  back  the 
letter  saying:  ‘We  do  not  deal  with  American  correspondents.’ 
The  door  slams  shut. 

“I  attempted  this  four  more  times,  with  the  same  result. 
Only  the  number  of  men  varied.’’ 


PS  on  Horsewhipping  Case;  Woman  Fined 


It  u.sed  to  be  that  a  farmer 
could  get  his  barn  painted  free 
if  he  would  pennit  the  painters 
to  include  a  great  big  ad  on  the 
best  and  broadest  side.  The 
farmer  thought  he  was  getting 
something  for  nothing.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  paid  the  bill  was 
satisfied  because  he  knew  he  was 
getting  something  of  value  for 
his  paint  and  lalwr — traffic  ex- 
jmsure  to  his  advertising  mes¬ 
sage. 

Now,  it  seems,  the  old  tech¬ 
nique  has  returned  in  a  different 
form.  According  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Yonkem  (N.  Y’.)  Herald 
State.ftnan  that  city’s  common 
council  thinks  it  can  obtain 
without  charge  a  number  of 
benches  to  be  placed  at  bus 
stops,  and  other  places  for 
shopper  convenience,  providing 
the  benches  carry  a  liberal  area 
of  advertising. 

The  Council  has  already  called 
for  bids. 

The  Herald  Statesman  which 
is  opposed  to  the  w'hole  idea 
refers  to  “benches  with  commer¬ 
cial  messages  plastered  all  over 
them,  with  pictures  for  vandals 
to  mar,  and  with  messages  that 
may  be  exceedingly  offensive — 
particularly  to  taxpayers.” 

The  paper  goes  on: 

“For  example,  suppose 
benches  appear  in  front  of 
Genung’s  Department  Store  on 
Main  Street  advertising  shops 
at  the  Cross  County  Center,  or 
perhaps  even  Manhattan  stores 
or  shops  in  White  Plains! 

“And  how  long — once  City 
Hall  has  entered  into  this  busi¬ 
ness — before  our  parking  meters 
will  be  plastered  with  mercan¬ 
tile  and  political  advertising,  and 
our  lighting  poles  similarly  con¬ 
taminated? 

“This  is  socialism  that  the 
municipal  government  is  under¬ 
taking — entry  by  a  side  door 
into  private  enterprise  and  in 
competition  with  every  Y'onkers 
merchant,  every  business,  every 
industry,  every  profession,  every 
medium  of  communication. 

“One  would  believe  that  oper¬ 
ating  a  half-billion-dollar  munic¬ 
ipality  would  be  enough  of  a  job 
— trying  to  keep  streets  clean 
and  attractive,  safe  and  secure, 
etc. — without  introducing  busi¬ 
ness  practices  that  are  thought¬ 
less,  reckless  and  headed  for 
municipal  madness.” 

*  «  * 

The  newspaper  recalls  that 
New  York  City  is  about  to  de¬ 
stroy  thousands  of  unwanted 
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wooden  benches  and  the  City  of 
Y'onkers  could  obtain  them  at 
low  cost  if  not  for  free.  Aside 
from  that  it  would  seem  the 
Y'onkers  city  fathers  haven’t 
heard  a  thing  about  the  Federal 
government  program  to  beautify 
.America,  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
mercial  eyesores,  etc. 

In  fairness  to  the  city  officials, 
however,  it  is  possible  they 
looked  at  the  revenue  produced 
by  transit  advertising  on  city- 
owned  buses  displayed  without 
apparent  complaint  and  they 
could  see  no  reason  why  this 
bonanza  should  not  be  extended 
by  permitting  advertising  on 
benches,  etc. 

The  mistake  probably  has 
been  made  to  interpret  quiet 
acquiescence  as  taxpayer  ap¬ 
proval.  Only  recently  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  New  Y’'ork  City  that  a 
sound  truck  could  carry  audible 
advertising  messages  to  hit  the 
captive  audiences  in  buses,  sub¬ 
ways,  terminals,  etc.  There  was 
such  a  loud  and  vociferous  pro¬ 
test  that  the  idea  was  dropped 
quickly. 

So,  it  can  be  seen,  the  tax¬ 
payers  have  been  known  to  rise 
up  when  prodded  sufficiently. 

There  are  some  cities  where 
city-owned  benches  at  bus  stops 
carry  advertising  signs,  but  they 
seem  to  be  a  disappearing  breed. 
If  the  people  of  this  country, 
through  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington,  have  de¬ 
cided  they  want  to  make  Ameri¬ 
ca  beautiful  again  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  poster  advertising  next  to 
federal  highways  or  state  high¬ 
ways  built  with  federal  funds, 
it  would  seem  to  us  that  local 
city  officials  are  bucking  the 
trend  by  permitting  or  fostering 
the  proliferation  of  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  at  street  corners  and 
intersections. 

The  extension  of  this  revenue- 
producing  gimmick  to  parking 
meters,  light  poles  and  other 
potential  display  areas  under 
municipal  control  (why  not  a 
sign  on  the  town  clock?)  is  too 
frightening  to  contemplate. 

• 

Takes  College  Job 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Richard  R.  Lewis,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time, 
has  accepted  the  position  of 
director  of  sports  information  at 
Holy  Cross  College.  He  will  re¬ 
place  Josseph  Concannon  who  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 


Winfield,  Kans. 

A  district  court  jury  here 
convicted  Mrs.  Helen  Ranney  of 
Arkansas  City  on  a  charge  of 
transporting  an  open  bottle  but 
acquitted  her  of  a  drunk  driving 
charge.  Judge  Doyle  White  fined 
her  $200  and  put  her  on  proba¬ 
tion  for  two  years. 

The  charges  against  Mrs. 
Ranney,  wife  of  a  wholesale 
grocer,  grew  out  of  a  car  acci¬ 


dent  in  January.  Her  husband, 
John,  was  convicted  in  Arkansas 
City  later  of  a  simple  assault 
charge  in  what  he  termed  the 
“horse  whipping”  of  Rex  Woods 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Arkansas  City 
Daily  Traveler, 

Ranney  said  he  had  become 
upset  about  the  newspaper’s 
account  of  his  wife’s  case.  The 
story  was  one  paragraph  on  the 
ninth  page  of  the  Traveler. 
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‘You  might  say  that  we're  shooting  for 
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It’s  for  the  computer 


The  Fulton  National  Bank,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  handles  bookkeeping  for  three 
correspondent  banks  in  Albany, 
Athens,  and  Marietta,  Georgia. 

By  using  Bell  System  Data-Phone* 
service,  these  three  banks  are  able  to 
have  all  checking  account  bookkeep¬ 
ing  handled  by  a  computer  at  the 
Atlanta  bank. 

“There  have  been  almost  no  errors 
in  this  operation,’’  Gordon  Jones, 


President  of  Fulton  National,  says. 
“The  error  rate  is  so  small  that  we 
have  no  real  bookkeeping  problem.” 

With  this  system,  the  smaller 
banks  get  even  more  complete  rec¬ 
ords  and  faster  accounting  than  they 
did  with  the  former  manual  systems. 

The  Fulton  National  also  provides 
other  computer  services  for  the 
smaller  banks,  such  as  figuring  what 
effect  a  change  in  service  charges 


might  have.  By  programming  four  or 
five  different  possible  charge  sched¬ 
ules,  a  bank  can  get  precise  knowl¬ 
edge  of  just  whatthe  variouschanges 
would  produce  in  revenue. 

The  Bell  System  has  many  services 
designed  to  solve  business  prob¬ 
lems.  In  these  and  other  ways,  we 
are  helping  many  companies  do  a 
better  job  through  better  commu¬ 
nications. 


*  Service  mark  of  the  Bell  System 


AT&T® 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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An  Editor  Sees  For  Himself 


Editor  Richert  gets  instructions  before  B-57  rail 


It  is  axiomatic  that  Scripps-Howard  correspondents  go 
where  the  action  is,  in  the  States  or  overseas. 

Scripps-Howard  believes  its  editors  also  should  know 
what  is  going  on,  not  from  a  desk  in  Washington,  but 
firsthand. 

Earl  H.  Richert  of  the  Scripp.s-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance,  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington  bureau,  is  such 
an  editor.  For  five  weeks,  earlier  this  year,  he  took  a 
swing  through  the  Far  East.  This  followed  a  month’s 
trip  through  the  Middle  East  a  year  earlier  in  which  he 
inspected  the  Aswan  Dam  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

On  his  Far  East  trip  he  secured  for  Scripps-Howard 
readers  an  interview  with  Japan’s  top  government  leader. 
Premier  Ei.saku  Sato.  From  Tokyo  he  moved  southward 


—  to  Hong  Kong;  then  Manila,  where  he  had  a  privati 
.se.ssion  with  the  then  new  president  of  the  Philippines 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos;  on  to  Saigon  and  eventually  Dj 
Nang,  where  he  went  on  a  bombing-.strafing  mission  o 
the  405th  Fighter  Wing  of  the  Eighth  Bomb  Squadron 
finally  Singapore,  where  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Ye 
told  veteran  editor  Richert : 

“In  this  part  of  the  world  you  become  a  veteran  quicklv 
or  you  die.’’ 

Reports  from  editors  like  Earl  Richert  supplement  th 
expert  coverage  provided  by  Scripps-Howard  correspor 
dents  in  the  field.  Before  many  months  pass  Edito 
Richert  in  all  likelihood  will  go  again  to  .see  what  is  hap 
pening  in  another  area  of  the  world. 


